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PART ONE 





RUSSIA 





HE Y talk about half-breeds but if you really want to make life 

dificult for a man let his father be a Russian nobleman of 
ancient lineage and his mother a descendant of puritanical Ameri- 
can pioneers. A billion atoms of sensuality and superstition wedded 
to another billion of steadfastness and ruthless independence, 
myriads of particles whirling blindly through the centuries genera- 
tion after generation, groping and fusing until one day they clash 
in the darkness of the womb. 

Let his childhood be nurtured in luxury redolent with Byzantine 
mysticism. At the age of awakening consciousness fill his nostrils 
with the smell of blood and his ears with the rattle of machine- 
guns in a land racked by revolution. At puberty throw him on the 
granite streets of New York and make him like it. And after trailing 
him around Europe, torn up by the roots, spew him out into the 
ig and let him fend for himself. ‘Then see what he makes of his 

e. 

He may become a genius or a gigolo or a hobo or a great poet or 
a revolutionary—but one thing is certain, he will never lead an ordi- 
nary conventional life. Because year after year his soul will be 
churned by the struggle of conflicting loyalties, traditions, heredi- 
tary passions, so that he sometimes cries out for mercy and curses 
because he was not born an unemotional man with a settled back- 
ground and an effortless morality. 
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And every curse will lead him higher or lower according to 
whether his feet are pointing to genius or to abomination, but he 
will never keep at an even level whatever he does. 


I was born in 1910 in a small town a few miles from the shabby 
imitation-European city of St. Petersburg which Peter the Great 
dragged up unwillingly from the Finnish swamps and handed to 
posterity in muddy streets and gloomy fogs. 

In that year there died in England a king named Edward and 
with him died the symbol of an age which had stamped its well- 
bred frippery on all civilized white nations of the world, superim- 
posing its gentility on the tough American pioneer, the cultured 
Frenchman and the half-Asiatic Russian alike. In that year in Rus- 
sia also died Leo ‘Tolstoy, himself a symbol of a passing age. 

And in that year a few rich daredevils rode in snorting automo- 
biles which careened along at twenty-five miles an hour, and some 
men were just beginning to use their flimsy canvas-strutted wings 
in a treacherous sky. - | 

For a few years longer life was to remain as it had been twenty 
years before and in Russia it changed last of all. In 1910 the twen- 
tieth century with its aeroplanes and radios and combustion engines 
was just beginning to stir its feeble limbs which were to grow to 
sudden strength when the first Great War dealt a shattering blow 
to the easy conventionality of life as it had been in 1880 and was 
still in Russia in 1910. 

In one sense the twentieth century and I have grown up together. 
My life would not be worth a single written page were it not also 
the chronicle of my generation, of men and women today in their 
thirties, who were children when I was a child and who have strug- 
gled as I have done to gain a sense of values in these restless years. 

We are still struggling, less confident perhaps than we were in 
the Roaring Twenties but also certainly less credulous than we were 
ten years ago. We are grown men and women now and we must 
find what we seek as sure as Abraham Lincoln promised govern- 
ment by us the people and for us the people. And for those who 
stand in our way, seeking by their greed and their lies to rob our 
children of their right to peace and plenty, we must have no pity. 

Which is what happened in Russia in 1905, just a few months 
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before my father married my mother in the private chapel of the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth, aunt of Tsar Nicholas II. It was a colour- 
ful and solemn wedding according to the incense-laden rites of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

They stood with tall burning candles in their joined hands before 
a richly gilded lectern on which rested the Holy Book, and the gold 
and purple robed priest chanted in sonorous Slavonic while the 
choir blended with the incense and the candlelight in an ecstasy of 
sensuousness. 

Behind the kneeling pair stood princes and aristocrats of every 
sort with their perfumed bejewelled ladies and they made the sign 
of the cross with white delicate fingers, and some thought my father 
looked very handsome in his captain’s uniform despite the droop in 
one shoulder where he had been wounded in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and others thought the dark-eyed California girl was much 
too beautiful and rich to marry a mere captain when she could have 
had a general at least. 

Only a few months before Cossacks had gone pounding through 
the streets with lances and flailing whips repressing with savagery 
the cry of millions for more bread, more land and less misery. This 
revolution of 1905 was so thoroughly beaten down that by the time 
my brother was born in 1907 the face of Holy Russia appeared un- 
ruffed and the churches were filled with devout gentry thanking 
God for maintaining ease and security for the people best fitted to 
enjoy it, amen. 

Russia seemed very beautiful then to the young American girl 
from San Francisco. My father and mother were deeply in love 
when they married, with their eyes set on a happy future in which 
their children would grow up with all the advantages that money 
and social privilege could bestow. Let me tell you about my father 
and mother. 


In the sixteenth century there were some Russian noblemen who 
thought the self-appointed Tsar, Ivan the Terrible, was a usurper. 
My ancestor Fyodor Vassilievich was one of the friends of Prince 
Kurbsky who tried to assassinate the Tsar and then fled to Poland. 
Ivan took revenge on the relatives of the rebels. 

On a summer day in 1568 F'yodor’s brother, an honest landowner 
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who was entirely loyal to the Tsar, was brought out into the Red 
Square in Moscow, a greased pole was pushed up his rectum and on 
this spit he was roasted over a slow fire. His wife was whipped and 
hanged on a gibbet, where soldiers amused themselves by prodding 
her buttocks with their halberds. 

After the death of the cruel Tsar my ancestors gradually restored 
their fortunes and in 1679 it is recorded that Afanasy Andreyvich 
received estates “for bravery and services rendered.” One of his 
grandsons, Michael Andreyvich, went on a tour of Europe with 
Peter the Great in 1697, building ships in Holland, drinking and 
whoring in the taverns of Deptford, learning for the first time how 
foreigners lived. 

When they returned to Russia, Michael Andreyvich helped the 
Tsar to build the first Russian Navy and was one of its first com- 
manders. He led a boisterous life to the end, scheming and ham- 
mering at the sleepy Russia of tradition, and died at the age of 
sixty-five with an English oath on his lips. © 

My grandmother’s great grandfather was the amiable Prince Vas- 
silchikov who was a favourite of Catherine the Great for over two 
years. The Empress became quite fond of him though occasionally 
he himself got a little tired of his job, as when he wrote plaintively 
to an uncle: | 


I was only in the position of a kept woman. I was never 
allowed to see anyone or go out alone. When I asked a favour 
I got no answer. Thinking that I should like the Cordon of 
St. Anne [a very high decoration] I asked the Empress for it. 
On the following morning when I put my hand in my pocket I 
found notes to the value of twenty thousand roubles. She al- 
ways shut my mouth like that and sent me to my room. 


In his twenty-two months of office my ancestor collected from 
the Imperial Exchequer Wer a million roubles made up in estates, 
cash, jewels, silver and gold plate and a large furnished mansion. 


He had his flashes of quiet wit. The story is told that one day 


when it was quite certain that the Empress was going to install 
Potyomkin (Potemkin as it is usually spelled) in his place he met 
the new favourite ascending the grand staircase at the Winter 
Palace in St. Petersburg. 
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Bewigged, powdered, lace-frilled, the two courtiers saluted each 
other. : 

“Well, my dear Vassilchikov,” said Potyomkin conversationally, 
“what is the latest Court news?” 

“I know of none,” answered my good-natured ancestor, “except 
that you are going up and I am coming down.” 

In the nineteenth century most of my Russian forefathers lived 
the lazy, wealthy, over-fed existence of the landed aristocracy so 
well described in Gogol’s Dead Souls. They had hundreds of serfs 
to work for them. Their interests were eating, drinking, hunting 
and fornicating, with occasional warring and attendance at Court 
functions. 

But when Napoleon invaded Russia they rose from their 
cushioned seats and fought like enraged bears at Borodino, Malo 
Yaroslavets, Gzhatsk. They threw away their powdered wigs and 
drew strength from the old soil of Russia. My forefather was a 
captain in the Preobrazhensky Guards and he was killed by a 
French cannon ball at Malo Yaroslavets, perhaps at the very spot 
where nearly one hundred and forty years later other Russians 
hurled the German panzers back from Moscow. 

After the Napoleonic war most of the family appear to have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Navy—hence the anchor in one quar- 
ter of our coat-of-arms. One of my father’s grand-uncles, an admiral, 
was also an Arctic explorer. He discovered a small island in Kotze- 
bue Sound (when Alaska still belonged to Russia) and named it 
after himself. And there it remains to this day, inhabited by a few 
Eskimos and a handful of Methodist missionaries and bearing an 
ancient Russian name. One day I may establish a claim to it as my 
family Lebensraum. 

My grandfather’s grandfather was a queer character who was im- 
mensely wealthy and owned a part of St. Petersburg called Novoya 
Derevna which up to the Revolution included a street, an embank- 
ment, a square and an evil-looking alley bearing our name. 

He was a huge man with an enormous beard, of which in later 
years he preserved every fallen strand so that the mass of hair could 
be put in his coffin with him and accompany him to Heaven. He 
lived magnificently and fructified a large number of wombs, most 
of them illegitimately, after which he developed religious mania 
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and travelled around the obscure districts of southern Siberia 
bribing the heathen Bashkirs to be baptized in the true Orthodox 
faith. 

Thousands of roubles were poured out for the glory of the Holy 
Eucharist before his relatives could lay hands on him and have him 
declared insane. Nevertheless he managed to will most of his pos- 
sessions to a disreputable monastery run by perverted monks, an act 
which earned him the hatred of his family for several generations. 

Meanwhile the island-discovering admiral had devoted enough 
time ashore to his wife to beget ten sons and six daughters. Of the 
sons one was a colonel in the Army who married into the Vassil- 
chikov family. He was my grandfather. One of his four sons, subse- 
quently a captain in the Army, was my father. 


When the good ship Friendshipe of London riding att an Ankere 
in the reuer of Themes bound for Vergenia finally cast off on a 
sunny morning in 1636 it carried one of my American forefathers | 
in its perilous hull. | | 

They were brave men and women those early settlers in James- 
town, Virginia, who thought they were being sensible in leaving 
behind the unemployment, poverty and religious persecution in 
the England of Charles I. 

They struggled year after year against hostile Indians, storms, 
pestilence, crop failures, unscrupulous officials—to build the foun- 
dations of America. Perhaps if they could have looked ahead and 
seen their gin-swilling, Charleston-jigging descendants in Manhat- 
tan speakeasies they would have let the Indians and George III 
keep the country and to hell with them. 

My American ancestors were as hardworking and virtuous as my 
Russian forefathers were lazy and licentious. Stern in their Puritan 
morality, flamboyant in their strength, irresistible in their initiative, 
one was Col. Joshua Fry, a landowner who led the Virginia militia 
against the French in 1754. He died on the march—and his second- 
in-command was George Washington. 

Another left his luxurious home in Kentucky on May 1, 1849, to 
start out across the great trail to California—lured by the West. 
Over forty-five thousand people went out on this brave Oregon trail, 
the iron-bound wheels of their canvas-hooped caravans cutting deep 
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ruts in the virgin soil. The prairie stretched for miles unending, here 
and there a cross-marked grave or a weather-polished skeleton. Folks 
married and bore children and died in the weary months of the 
trail. 

Fort St. Vraine, Fort Hall, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona—great 
names and great times! Farmers, engineers, lawyers, clergymen, 
sailors, miners, gamblers, backwoodsmen, whores. Cheap liquor, 
faro, pistols in open holsters, fighting, gambling, praying to God. 
The smell of gold and the fever of gold in the souls of men and 
the restless energy of a continent driving on the gigantic quest. 

My forefather made a tidy fortune in San Francisco. He brought 
his niece Elizabeth Fry out there and she married the man who was 
to become the richest man in California, the man who virtually 
built San Francisco, the dynamic, ruthless, generous, flamboyant 
man who helped found the Bank of California, who had his finger 
in every rich commercial and industrial pie on the Coast, who lived 
in a great plush-velvet-gilded-palms mansion, the uncrowned King 
of San Francisco—Edward C. Ralston. 

And then one day, when he was threatened with ruin, he swam 
out into San Francisco Bay and was drowned. His funeral proces- 
sion was six miles long and every flag in San Francisco was at 
half-mast to mourn the passing of one of America’s most pictur- 
esque characters: pioneer, philanthropist, builder of cities, specula- 
tor, angel and rogue. His wife was my mother’s mother. 


This the heredity and the burden that every man bears in the 
depth of his soul, forging a continuity with the past and giving to 
his own small life an honoured place in a pattern greater than any 
mind can conceive. 

This the burden and the responsibility. From Russia and America 
and England too I draw the strength of my body and the substance 
of my mind. To the past I owe my debt and also to the future. The 
world I make today will sire the happiness or the misery of my 
descendants in the twenty-first and twenty-second centuries. 
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2 


THE Russia into which I was born was like a great sprawling bear 
with most of its body wallowing in slime and only the tip of its nose 
and its eyes raised above the morass, though to the casual visitor, 
especially if he had money and social rank, this was not immediately 
apparent. 

My Russia was in the last stages of political and economic disin- 
tegration. By 1910 the first Revolution of 1905 had been completely 
subdued and the influx of foreign capital had pumped some fresh 
blood in the varicose veins of Tsarism. Stolypin, with his plans 
for remodelling Russian agriculture on the American model, was 
the hero of the hour. Even my father, who held advanced Liberal 
views, admired him and supported his plans for changing the peas- 
ants into a type of American homestead farmers. Wherein Stolypin 
and my dear father were both wrong because those same prosperous 
American farmers who were the envy of European soil-tillers in 
1910 one day roamed America in weary herds, eating the grapes of 
wrath planted by financial speculators, sandstorms and their own 
Jand-exhausting ignorance and greed. 

We lived in a great mansion in Tsarskoe Selo (now renamed 
Pushkin) about twenty miles out of St. Petersburg. Not far from 
our house was the Hermitage Palace which was the summer resi- 
dence of the Imperial family. When the Tsar’s four daughters and 
the T'sarevich drove by with their German governess they would 
stop to play with the “English children” as we were known because 
my mother had a passion for English perambulators, English 
clothes and English nannies. And while Fräulein Schneider ex- 
changed small-talk with our Nanny, my brother talked shyly to the 
Tsarevich, and the four girls took turns in tickling and kissing me. 

Olga, Tatyana, Marya and Anastasia—years after when I heard 
how they had all been shot in a whitewashed cellar in Ekaterinburg, 

how the soldiers had fired into the squirming heap of bodies, how 
the old nurse tried to beat off the rifle bullets with a cushion, my 
deep-buried infant memories were wrenched and racked with hor- 
ror. How I loathed the Bolsheviks then. 

Life was plentiful in those early years. My brother and I were 
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adored by our parents, we had wealth and social position and we 
lacked nothing to make our first steps in life as soft as possible. 
We had a Russian nyanya and an English Nanny, a French gouver- 
nante and a German Fräulein, and plenty of peasant servants to 
clean us and feed us and drive us around in fine springy victorias 
drawn by high-stepping horses. 

But when we returned from a tour of European capitals where 
we had gone to find a remedy for some obscure disease my brother 
had contracted (he was then five years old) life became harder. 
Money had been spent generously and there was not much left, 
especially as my father left the Army and started writing for a 
living. 

By that time revolutionary activity was awakening again. Work- 
ers had been shot down in the Lena goldfelds for daring to stage 
a strike, several hundred peasant insurrections were reported from 
outlying districts (one of my father’s uncles had his estate burned 
down by his peasants) and Cossacks were beating down street 
demonstrations. 

“The tide is rising again,” said my father, “and this time no 
Stolypin will stop it.” Stolypin himself had been shot the year be- 
fore, but even then my father believed in a peaceful democratic 
revolution. 

From our large mansion we went to live in a small house in 
Samara (now renamed Kuibyshev). My American mother wasted 
no time in crying over past splendour and true to her tradition she 
rolled up her sleeves and set to work. She gave English lessons and 
with the money my father earned as a journalist we managed to live 
very comfortably. My mother did so well with her lessons that she 
even laid plans for opening a school. 

Of the two she undoubtedly had the stronger character. My 
father was a brilliant Russian intellectual with more than his share 
of artistic talent, but my mother had the courage and resolution 
which he lacked. He played the piano and violin, painted beauti- 
fully, spoke a dozen languages, and wrote poetry and prose with 
an incisive elegance which was greatly admired in literary circles. 
She had a calm logical well-organized mind which, if it was then 
not fully developed, had latent power. 

The story of their meeting is a romance in the old style. My 
mother’s mother turned bitter in her old age and shut herself up 
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on her ranch in Arizona (where she lived till 1929 and died at the 
age of ninety-two) and my mother was under the care of a guardian, 
a well-known New York gynaecologist. 

She came to Europe and studied law at the Sorbonne University. 
In those days, about 1902, it was very unusual for a young girl to 
study law, the very idea of having a woman lawyer why hell the 
next thing you know women will be running for Congress and 
they'll want to become President of the United States. 

One year an international congress of gynaecology was held in 
St. Petersburg and my mother’s guardian took her with him to 
Russia. And one night at the Opera in St. Petersburg her eyes fell 
on a young officer resplendent in white and gold uniform and his 
eyes saw her dark almost-Spanish beauty and of course they fell in 
love at first sight. 

At this point the fairy tale fades out. Despite her love my mother 
clung to her idea of a career and returned to Paris to finish her 
studies, For over a year she heard nothing from the handsome 
officer. She fell ill and went into a Swiss sanatorium. And then one 
day into her hands was put a letter which had spent several months 
travelling all over the world in search of her—to her home in 
San Francisco, to New York, to Paris. In it the Russian officer said 
that despite the long interval of time he could not forget her and 
could not live without her. She wrote back telling him she was ill. 

And one morning he arrived at the sanatorium, having hurtled 


nearly two thousand miles across half of Europe, and laid a bouquet 


of red roses on her bed. . . . What woman could resist that? They 
were married in St. Petersburg on May 26, 1906. 


Although the splendour of the early years had gone we lived well 
in Samara. In a land where remains of feudalism lingered, social 
privileges depended more on birth than on bank account. We had 
many friends who accepted our company because of my father’s 
nobility irrespective of the fact that my mother gave English les- 
sons and made all our clothes herself. 

Samara then was a large untidy town, its main streets paved with 
stones and its side streets built of rough-hewn logs or left as dust 
in the summer and ankle-deep mud in the winter. In the eighteenth 
century Samara was the first of a line of fortified points stretching 
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across the Urals, ever on the alert against raids by Tartars and 
Kirghiz. At Samara the wide Volga made a sharp elbow as if it 
had suddenly changed its mind to turn back to the west. 

Along it cumbersome paddle-steamers chugged their way, trains 
of logs lashed together floated silently by bearing a little wooden 
hut at one end, long round-bellied barges passed endlessly along, 
drawn by towpath horses or groups of bearded peasants bent under 
the thick towrope. And on the shores of the river were little beaches 
where my strange dark-eyed brother loved to sit and fish with a 
bent hook on a piece of string while I scrabbled about looking for 
coloured shells of many shapes. 

In the summer we rented a cottage at Krasnaya Glinka (literally 
“Red Clay”) built in a forest glen. Then we ran about barefooted 
like the peasant children with whom we played endless games with 
birch twigs and calf’s knucklebones, and our devoted “Mamselle” 
made us French fried potatoes which we ate till our little bellies 
stuck out like balloons. 

She was a hardy and witty little Parisian woman, our Mameelle, 
daughter of a grocer in the Latin Quarter. She was about six years 
old when the Prussians invested Paris in 1871 and she could remem- 
ber eating dogs and rats during the terrible siege. Later she went 
where fortune took her, became devoted to children and eventually 
ended up in Russia as a governess. I loved her as a mother. 

They were happy days in Krasnaya Glinka. Years later I was 
saddened to hear that this village and several others in the neigh- 
bourhood disappeared under a huge artificial lake built as part of 
the immense Kuibyshev hydro-electric scheme. Even if I ever go 
back to Russia I cannot revisit the scene of my childhood. 

Visits to my grandmother were grand occasions, though we stood 
in awe of the stout old lady with a sharp tongue. She lived in a 
sprawling manor house surrounded by wooden outhouses, stables 
and servants’ cottages. She was fond of good food and her table was 
always set for at least a dozen people. 

There were great tubs of black caviare, baked sturgeon fresh from 
the river, smoked and stewed salmon and all kinds of pickled mush- 
rooms, preserved herrings and fish marinades. Broiled geese and 
chickens came on the table bedded in succulent carrots, and in the 
centre of the table were deep plates piled with golden-crusted 
pitozhki whose flaky pastry melted in your mouth. Sweet tarts, 
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fruit compotes, jams and scented honey stood in pots on the broad 
sideboard. 

“Let them eat what they like,” my grandmother would chuckle 
when my mother tried to protest at our gluttony. “They have a 
long way to go before they reach my size.” And indeed I used to 
think that grandmother was the fattest grown-up in the world. 

We ate and slept and played, and the war which was slaughter- 
ing thousands of Russians on the Galician front seemed very far 
away. War is never too difficult if you have your own estate and 
fresh creamy milk from your own cows and plenty of ducklings. 

About this time my mother, who had joined in many discussions 
on the social conditions of Russian peasants, decided to find out 
for herself how the peasants lived in their villages. She decided to 
move to Podval, a typical village in central Russia. 

My father was mildly amused and told his friends that his un- 
accountable American wife had “gone native” and that he expected 
us all to come back wearing bark shoes and talking like peasants. 

Podval was a moderately wealthy village where most of the peas- 
ants had benefited from Stolypin’s land reform and where recent 
harvests had been plentiful. 

It must be recorded in all fairness that when peasants could get 
enough land and their crops were not ruined, life was not as bad 
in the old days as modern propagandists like to picture. 

The people had enough to eat and as long as they paid their 
taxes and respected the authority of the local police (very lax and 
easily bribed) they were allowed to live as they liked. It was an 
easy carefree life where a man could eat his fill and get drunk and 
beat his wife if he felt like it (and probably get soundly trounced 
in return) working hard for the harvest and loafing a good deal on 
the numerous church festivals and all through the dark winter days. 

Present-day Soviet claims that the Russian people before the 
revolution were all miserable under-fed wrecks living in terror and 
subjection are just as fanciful as their contention that aristocrats 
were all arrogant shiftless and brutal oppressors. These inventions 
are no more historically accurate than are the often-heard accounts 
of the so-called miseries of the people in mediaeval Europe. 

A great many villages in old Russia were not as well off as Podval 
it is true, and it is also true that there were periodical local famines 
which caused much suffering. It is above all true that the industrial 
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working-class in Tsarist Russia lived in abominable conditions. But 
over eighty-five per cent of the people lived on the land and not in 
factory towns, so it is time we restored a little scientific accuracy 
into our appreciation of the old and modern Russias. 

Podval was like so many other Russian villages, two lines of log 
huts on either side of a broad dusty road, kitchen gardens in which 
swayed tall sunflowers, a well with a creaking windlass, hens, goats 
and dogs rummaging everywhere for scraps, and at one end the 
wooden church with its onion-shaped steeples. 

In the evening a line of carts came trundling back from the 
harvest fields, bringing men and women back to supper and an hour 
or two of gossiping singing and dancing before sleep. My brother 
and I used to ride out in these carts and play with the other chil- 
dren in the fields and the spinneys, hunting rabbits and gathering 
berries until it was time to be hoisted on top of a cart piled with 
warm scented sheaves. 

All day long the air was filled with music. The snaky line of men 
sang as they swung their scythes through the proud corn and the 
women sang as they gathered the fallen grain. We children sang too 
as we hunted for berries, songs of the fields and forest and of heroes 
who rode away into the sun. 

I remember one old peasant woman who was too old to work 
and sat most of the day on a little bench outside her son’s hut, 
nibbling sunflower seeds and keeping her sharp eyes on everything 
that went on in the village. She used to take me on her knee to 
teach me to eat sunflower seeds and my ambition was to spit out 
the husks as far as she did. 

She told me tales of long ago, of Ilya Murometz who tore a pine 
tree out by the roots and hit the wicked giant in the eye, of baba 
yaga the wicked old witch who lived in a house on hen’s legs and 
ate little children, of Prince Ivan who rode away with his princess 
on the back of a big grey wolf. I heard also about the many hob- 
goblins in the village—the domovoy who lurks in people’s huts, 
knocking over pitchers of milk or burning the bread, and the pole- 
voy who hides in the ground and catches hold of a ploughshare 
when it comes along, and the russalka, the lovely mysterious water- 
maidens who haunt forest pools and are the souls of young girls 
who have drowned themselves for love. 

She would pick up a handful of earth and hold it in front of my 
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eyes. “That’s our salvation, Mishenka. It’s because people leave the 
rich earth that there is so much trouble in the world. That’s where 
God is—right there.” And she would hold the soil close so that I 
could see God. 

The village also had its wise-woman, a gnarled old peasant who 
practised a benevolent kind of witchcraft, dispensing amulets to 
the timid, love-potions to the amorous, curing sick cows and pacify- 
ing an angry domovoy. 

I remember a weird scene one night when my brother was sud- 
denly taken ill with a high fever. He was laid naked on a rough 
wooden table and by the light of three candles the old sorceress 
made passes over him with her hands, mumbling incantations and 
several times breathing into his half-open mouth. Her moving 
hands made huge black shadows on the ceiling and walls. My 
mother stood near by, disbelieving but in her secret heart won- 
dering. 

My brother was cured, though from the scientific point of view 
this proves absolutely nothing. Had he been left alone he might 
have cured himself, on the other hand he might have died in the 
night. Chort yevo znayet, as the peasants say—the devil only knows. 


From Samara we moved to Tiflis (now called by its ancient name 
of Tbilisi), the capital of Georgia. The Caucasus was an exciting 
new land, as different from central Russia as Turkey is from Hol- 
land. The flat fields and gentle hills of Russia become high jagged 
mountains capped with snow all the year round, and where Russian 
rivers wander lazily between broad banks, Georgian mountain 
streams hurtle along through narrow gorges. Huts made of brown 
mud cling to the flanks of mauve hills scorched by the fierce moun- 
tain sun. 

_ The Georgians are a very old civilization of cultured and musical 
people, older than the Russians, with whom the Persians and In- 
dians traded long before Christ and whose dark-eyed proud women 
were famous throughout the Roman Empire. 

Tiflis in those days was a juncture between East and West. The 
swirling water of the Kura River wormed its way through hills and 
cliffs on whose glistening flanks clung a grapevine of houses, some 
with their foundations lapped by the brown stream and others 
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perched on the edge of a cliff, sheer-dropping a hundred feet down. 
Every street at a different level, joined by flights of worn stone 
steps or unexpected bridges or narrow twisting cobbleways. Flat- 
roofed houses with dark courtyards and finely-wrought iron bal- 
conies from which lines of red-purple-yellow washing flapped in the 
gusty mountain wind or hung listlessly in the summer sun. 

In their dark-caverned shops artisans worked at their trades: 
dyeing skeins of wool hung up in steaming red and black bundles, 
ot forging and chasing swords and daggers for which Tiflis was re- 
nowned. And in the pungent streets and spicy-smelled bazaars 
eddied a colourful chattering whirlpool of straight-nosed Georgians, 
almond-eyed Persians, hook-nosed Armenians, and many Russians, 
Turks and Jews, among them proud swaggering mountaineers with 
flowing belted cherkesska studded with embroidered cartridge- 
holders. Little woolly donkeys trotted about bearing impossibly 
heavy loads, wandering tramps played on shrill Georgian reed- 
pipes, friendly prostakvasha men ambled about selling their butter- 
milk kept cool in stone jars slung across a patient nag, and always 
somewhere a little group was gathered around the good-natured 
ruffian who had a performing bear which danced clumsily at the 
end of a chain. 

When it became too hot in the town we took the funicular rail- 
way and crawled up the flank of Mount David to the flat plateau at 
the top. There were open-air cafés, and cinemas, play-booths, and 
all sorts of amusements. It was cool up there in the evening. Across 
to the north, the setting sun rose-tinged the snowy peaks of the 
Caucasian alps, gradually flowing through pale yellow and green 
into a deepening mauve. You sat there sipping a little glass of 
kvass and looked down into the deep pool of the town below in 
which a thousand lights twinkled in clusters. 

And on the wrinkled cinema screens strung up between two posts 
flickered pictures of German soldiers doing their absurd goose-step, 
and we laughed and laughed. 

And on the Galician front Russian soldiers were being hurled ill- 
equipped and mismanaged into the slaughter of German fire. They 
lacked food, clothing and ammunition while war contractors piled 
up fantastic profits and the upper classes lived in a false dream of 
victory. And the soldiers were not children and they did not laugh 
at the Germans. 
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In December 1914 the Turks had advanced to Sorokomysh—only 
a few miles from Tiflis. Panic—chaos! The Turks were burning 
houses, raping girls and cutting up little children with their scim- 
itars. Or so we were told .. . 

My father and mother were away in Petrograd at that time. They 
wired Mamselle: Leave at once with children. 

We packed in a few hours and in the dead of night fled to the 
railway station, crowding and jostling hundreds of others staggering 
along under bundles or pushing handcarts piled with their meagre 
belongings. The waiting-rooms and platforms were black with 
human beings, sitting, lying, crouching, waiting for a train. The 
tich clung to the ticket windows, waving handfuls of paper roubles 
at the clerks, beseeching imploring bribing for a seat on a train, any 
train anywhere. When a train was finally formed a seething stream 
of people fought their way into it, and it panted out of the station 
with men and women clinging to the buffers and piled two deep on 
the carriage roofs. 

We children enjoyed the excitement at first but as hour after 
hour went by, and then a day and night, we became hungry and 
miserable. Mamselle could speak no Russian and food was in any 
case unobtainable. We cried and Mamselle cried and we thought 
the end of life had come. The wildest rumors whirled through the 
station—the Turks were sailing down the Kura in gunboats—they 
were in the southern suburbs—they had mounted artillery on 
Mount David. 

At. last we got on a train to Rostov-on-the-Don. __ 

By the new year the Russian forces had hurled the Turks back 
to their own frontiers and by May we were back in Tiflis, having 
steamed leisurely down the Volga to the Caspian Sea and thence 
to Baku. 

But on the Western Front the Russian army lay crumpled and 
torn. After the disaster of Tannenberg the two-headed eagle rallied 
its strength and dug its claws into the Austrians at Przemysl and 
the Turks were pushed back to Erzerum. Glory be to God and our 
holy Tsar! But the corrupt machinery of Tsarism failed to provide 
the troops with shells, rifles, artillery and the inefficient officers 

quarrelled among themselves. 

By the end of 1915 the Russians were driven out of Poland and 

Lithuania. The Commander-in-Chief, Grand Duke Nicholas, was 
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relieved of his command and the Tsar personally took over the 
direction of all the forces. He wrote in a letter to his wife that the 
Grand Duke had taken to Spiritualism and was “not quite all 
there’—but as the Empress was then herself busy with Rasputin 
this was hardly fair criticism. 

Disintegration—factories shut down through lack of materials, 
coal scarce, transport a hopeless tangle. In Petrograd and Moscow 
long queues for bread. The Tsar’s ministers wandered through their 
departments like blind men, asking each other futile questions, 
wrangling and intriguing for promotion—and over all hovered the 
immense shadow of the monk Rasputin, symbol of a decayed 
ruling class. 

My father detested him. “Peter the Great destroyed the power of 
the monks,” he scoffed. “After two hundred years, Nicholas the 
Little brings it back. That’s progress.” 

“What is Rasputin?” I asked. 

“He's a big man with a big black-beard who'll eat you up if you 
don’t learn your alphabet.” 

“Is he anything like Uncle Misha?” He was very tall and had a 
big beard. 

“No,” said my father decisively, “Rasputin is not like your Uncle 
Misha.” 

I gathered from the grown-ups’ talk that he was a very wicked 
man, but a servant-girl told me that he was a good man who took 
money from the rich and gave it to the poor—yes, she had a cousin 
in the province of Orel whose brother-in-law had gone cap in hand 
to Rasputin and asked for help and the monk had given him a 
handful of roubles. That’s why the rich people hate him, she said, 
and also because he’s trying to get the Tsar to stop this awful war. 

A quarter of a century later it is possible to estimate Rasputin 
more fairly. There is no doubt that on the one hand he often played 
the Robin Hood, handing to poor and needy people the money 
and jewels showered on him by the rich profiteers or the hysterical 
Society women who believed that copulation with the Black Monk 
would wash them of all sin. 

There is no doubt that he detested the war and persistently urged 
the Tsar to make a separate peace. It did not require a superior 
intelligence to see that Russia was finished as a military power and 

that the people had nothing to gain by continuing the slaughter. 
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For that reason alone Rasputin was abominated by the rich 
bourgeoisie who were growing fabulously wealthy on the war. 
When, at the end of 1916, Nicholas II was himself considering a 
separate peace with the Germans, under Rasputin’s guidance, the 
monk was assassinated by Prince Yussupov and several others and 
his body dumped in a hole in the frozen Neva River. 

When I met Yussupov many years later in London, in connec- 
tion with a lawsuit wherein he and his wife Irina sued a motion- 
picture company for libel, I marvelled how such a delicate-looking 
man could have had the physical strength to carry out the grue- 
some assassination. In his book, Yussupov makes it clear that he 
acted in a sort of frenzy which probably gave him additional 
strength. | 

The shots from his revolver were the end not only of Rasputin 
but also of Rasputinism—that weird mixture of cunning, corrup- 
tion, superstition and fear with which Tsarism had managed to 
cling to its throne. His death was also the death of a whole era. 


Tiflis was warm in the winter and far away from the cold misery 
of the north where upturned faces of dead soldiers, millions of dead 
soldiers, were ice-hard and spangled with blood-congealed icicles. 

My brother and I learned to draw obscene caricatures of Kaiser 
Wilhelm and we chanted street-ditties picked up from the porter’s 
children. Above all, our lives were haunted by the restless spitit of 
Armenian children—thousands of homeless waifs victims of the 
Turks—don’t you dare leave any of that gruel because think how 
the poor Armenian children would love it . . . not a scrap on your 
plate, there are thousands of Armenian children who would ... 
how we hated the Armenian children who ruled our lives with their 
absent misery. 

In my eighth year I was an angel-looking child with long golden 
curls to my shoulders, large innocent blue eyes and an engaging 
smile. Behind this was a determined and ruthless child intent on 
his pleasure even if it cost unhappiness to others, with a strange 
streak of cruelty which made me deliberately throw my brother's 
favourite doll into the Black Sea or push my mother’s favourite cat 
out of a three-storey window or treat an Armenian refugee boy with 
studied viciousness. | 
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Looking back now I can understand many of these actions. Every 
frustration of my fierce egoism caused a desire for revenge which ex- 
pressed itself in some remotely associative way, even to cutting off 
chunks of my own hair or tearing a carpet or cutting up some 
treasured tablecloth. In most children this desire for revenge is 
suppressed for fear of retribution, but it rankles all the same and 
may flower twenty years later in some weird inhibition. 

In my case very little was repressed. If I could not cajole or lie 
myself out of punishment then I took the consequences and to hell 
with all grown-ups. I worked out my revenges there and then. No 
doubt that gave me a healthier libido than that of my brother, that 
grave-faced boy who seemed so quiet and restrained but who in 
later years proved to have a very difficult character. 

I never went to school in Tiflis but learned everything at home 
from governesses or by listening to my brother doing his lessons. 
My mother tells the story that I taught myself to read at the age 
of four, unknown to anyone, and one day amazed my father by 
reading the newspaper he held in his hand. 

On one occasion I begged to be allowed to sit for the examina- 
tion which my brother was taking at a grammar school. The 
teachers thought it a delightful joke to see such an infant tackling 
writing reading and arithmetic three years beyond his age. I failed 
of course, but Mamselle consoled me with a big glass of kvass 
and the promise that I would do better next time. 


There was no next time. In the first months of 1917 the thunder 
of revolution sounded throughout Holy Russia. 

My father, relying on his uncanny intuition, urged us all to leave 
Tiflis and come to Petrograd to take farewell of our relatives. He 
wanted mother to take us abroad as quickly as possible. 

We left Tiflis in trains that were crowded and chaotic. No one 
knew what was going to happen next. Soldiers were everywhere. 
Thousands of soldiers drifting back to their villages. So would 
you desert, brother, if you were given Bibles instead of cartridges. 
And anyway to hell with this bloody war. Our families are dying 
of want and the landlords are making money on our blood. To hell 
with the war. 
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IN the first week of March 1917, about two hundred thousand 
Petrograd workers went on strike. They poured from all the slum 
suburbs into the centre of the city. Military pickets guarded the 
bridges but the demonstrators laughed at them and crossed on the 
ice. Dispersed by police charges in one place they reassembled in 
another. Red banners. “Down with the Tsar . . . Give us Bread.” 
When the police called on the troops for aid some of the soldiers 
sullenly refused to fire and even threatened the police. 


From Nicholas II to General Khabalov, Commander of the 
Petrograd Military Area: 

“I command you, not later than tomorrow, to put a stop to 
the disorders in the capital, which are intolerable in this grave 
time of war. Ukase.” 


The time for Imperial Ukases was past. On the day after our 
arrival in Petrograd we saw an immense procession of drab but 
stern-faced working men and women marching down the Nevsky 
Prospekt crying for bread and shouting revolutionary slogans. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp—they passed by interminably. One bushy- 
bearded workman caught my eye and smiled at me. I smiled and 
waved at him. Mamselle slapped me. Sales bolchéviques! 

On the following day troops were concentrated in the centre of 
the city. From our hotel window my brother and I could see groups 
of overcoated soldiers huddled around bonfires in the snowy streets, 
their rifles stacked pyramidally with bayonets pointing up like 
hedgehogs. They stamped their feet and kept their heads tucked 
into their upturned collars. Machine-guns were posted on the roofs 
of high buildings and all the bridges from the working-class suburbs 
were guarded. 

The machine-guns chattered all that day. Demonstrators marched 
into the Nevsky boulevard from side-streets. We watched them 
run forward, tumble down, lie in grotesque shapes. We were 
dragged away from the windows time after time, but each time we 
slipped back to watch the black specks running falling and the 
reddish brown pools trickling through the snow. 
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“My God, how awful!” my mother cried again and again. A 
friend of hers came in with a bullet-hole through her hat. “How 
awful, my God!” 

And the next day and the day after there was shooting in the 
streets. But each time more and more soldiers fired into the air or 
refused to fire on the workers. Until suddenly a regiment mutinied 
and threatened to shoot their officers. ‘Then another regiment and 
another. Soldiers and sailors turned their rifles on the police. Leave 
the workers alone, you bastards, they are our brothers. Down with 
the war... . 


From Minister Rodzyanko to Nicholas IT: 

“The situation is growing worse. Measures must be taken 
immediately, for tomorrow will be too late. The last hour is at 
hand, the hour in which the fate of the fatherland and the 
dynasty will be decided.” 


General Ivanov rushed more troops to the capital. Fresh and so- 
called loyal troops. But they fraternized with their comrades. More 
troops, more troops, for God’s sake more cavalry and machine- 
guns... . 


From the Empress, still lamenting her beloved Rasputin, to 
Nicholas IT: 

“It's a hooligan movement. Young boys and girls running 
about and screaming that they have no bread.” 


Poor ignorant and deluded Tsarina who had contributed as 
much as anyone to the decay of the monarchy. Ignorance is your 
only plea before posterity. | 

In the night of March 15, Nicholas II, Tsar of all the Russians, 
abdicated. A Provisional Government of frock-coated Liberals was 
formed under the presidency of Prince Lvov and took office. Three 
cheers for Democracy! And in the mean back streets of Petrograd a 
newly-formed Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies was also 
formed—and it also prepared to take office. 

“The Tsar ... the Provisional Government . . . the Soviet 
... barinya what does it all mean?” a peasant soldier asked my 
mother in the street. 

She did not know. I do not think she quite knows to this day. 
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It is even harder for those who live through events to understand 
their elemental background. 

We said good-bye to my grandmother and my uncles and all 
our friends and relatives. Among them I seem to remember a pretty 
gentle-voiced young woman who kissed us and whose perfume still 
lingers in my memory. I remember her more clearly than all our 
grand relatives—and yet she was a prostitute whom one of my 
uncles had taken out of a brothel and married, believing by some 
queer Dostoyevskian twist of mind that he was performing a noble 
deed. As a matter of fact, although he and his wife were naturally 
ostracized by the family, she became devoted to him and was an 
exemplary wife. My mother showed her American broadminded- 
ness by befriending her. Of all those people who kissed me good- 
bye in Petrograd in 1917 I remember only this pretty scented 
lady. ... 

My mother cried bitterly. Poor Russia! All her dreams, her hopes, 
her plans, crumbled in a day. Her two boys—what of their future? 
In the Russia she knew everything was assured. In the future all 
was uncertain and dark. 

My father tried to comfort her. “You'll be with your American 
relatives. In America the boys will have a Soner chance of life. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

“But why don’t you come with us, Fedya? You are ill. We could 
start life again together in America.” 

My father shook his head. 

“Russia is ill too—much more than I am. And she will need all 
the help she can get to become well again.” Here he again looked 
into the future with his strange insight. “This first revolution is 
only a beginning. There will be more trouble—and after that there 
will be civil war. Russia will be no place for women and children. 
I want my sons to have a chance to start life in security and without 
starving. Take them to America. But I shall stay and do what I 
can to help my country.” 

And nothing would move him from that resolution. Honour to 
you, my father, for your courage when so many of your class were 
running away like rats from the sinking hull, thinking of their skins 
and not of Russia. You still suffered from your Japanese war wound. 
You were broken in health. You might have been forgiven for 
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leaving others to carry the burden of the new Russia. But you 
stayed. Honour to you, my father. 

He put us on the train to Vladivostok. I remember him standing 
there on the crowded platform, his wounded shoulder stooping, 
waving and smiling as the ponderous train moved away. My 
brother who was always playing at soldiers stood at the window 
and saluted. My father drew himself up and saluted back, hand 
flat against the temple. 

We never saw him again. 


The Trans-Siberian train dragged itself along the broad bumpy 
tracks, now crawling and wheezing, waiting an hour or two hours 
in a siding to let troop and provision trains roll by. Then on to a 
lonely station where we scrambled out to get hot water or buy 
bread and smoked fish from peasants. Then on again—on to the 
east. On to Vladivostok and great white ships. Hundreds of people 
fleeing to safety (as they thought) clinging to their furs and 
secreted jewels. 

At Vyatka the bridge had been damaged by dynamite, the work 
of a restless peasant mob urged to burn something, blow up some- 
thing, anything to release the pent-up frustration and hatred of 
centuries. We were obliged to get out and walk across the rem- 
nants of the bridge, carrying what we could, in the cold morning 
wind. And of course my brother had to have chicken-pox at that 
particular stage of the journey. 

We got across somehow, mingling with many Americans from 
the train in front, members of the Elihu Root mission which was 
returning to America via the Pacific. They cursed Russia and 
Russian railways and Russians in general, swearing that the bridge 
had been blown up deliberately to bring them disaster. My mother 
placated them, and when they found someone who could speak 
honest to goodness American they felt happier. 

__ After many hours the bridge was strengthened sufficiently to 
allow the empty carriages to crawl across very slowly, iron girders 
swaying and shuddering. We stood on the other side waiting for the 
crash, But the train got across and the great flight began again. 
On to Chelyabinsk sprawled desolately in the west Siberian 
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prairie. Across the interminable steppe to Kurgan and Omsk and 
then along the great Siberian highway where troika chariots whirled 
along in the olden days. 

It was spring and the steppes were covered with rich grass in 
which patches of wild-flowers spread like patterned rugs. Small 
rivulets of melted snow trickled in a hundred directions, uniting 
into streams and falling into the swift rivers. At times the train track 
seemed to be suspended across an immense sea of brown earth 
merging with the sky, at other times it snaked around mighty forests 
of dark trees or broad yellow lakes studded with squat islands. Black 
specks here and there showed the remains of some ancient Tartar 
chieftain’s burial mound. Sitting on their furry haunches, wizened- 
faced marmots watched the train go by, whistling to each other in 
the warm spring air, while rabbits and hares scampered about un- 
afraid. 

And on around the great Lake Baikal to Chita and Stryetensk. 
From Chelyabinsk to Vladivostok is approximately four thousand 
six hundred and fifty miles and in the best days of Tsarism fast 
trains did it in ten days. In the worst days week succeeded week 
and the train went on, slowing down, stopping for water and wood, 
siding along the single-track line to let special trains through. 

Food was difficult to get and water was precious. We bought what 
we could at wayside halts from peasants and petty traders. People 
were packed suffocatingly into the carriages. The lavatories became 
unbearably filthy and whenever the train stopped people were glad 
to jump down and relieve themselves on the clean earth, trying to 
hide modestly behind some shrub at first but finally after long 
weary days abandoning even that pretence and undoing their 
clothes without concealment. 

During those halts we children scampered about, picking the 
fresh wild-flowers or chasing rabbits or just rolling about in the 
rich green grass, yelling and laughing with the joy of the sun and 
the warm earth. People sickened and died in the train, and their 
relatives buried them at a halt under a rough wooden cross. Others 
were robbed of their belongings. Others made new friends or 
quarrelled or fell in love, as the steel tracks stretched for thousands 
of miles ahead and thousands of miles behind. 

At last Manchunia, with queer flat-faced men and women riding 
on squat little horses, and the prairie dotted with cone-shaped 
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rawhide yurta tents. At last Harbin, where the Trans-Siberian goes 
on majestically to Vladivostok and a branch line straggles through 
northern Manchuria to Dalmy and Port Arthur. 

My father had commanded strictly: 

“You are on no account to go as far as Vladivostok. Leave the 
train at Harbin and make your way to the sea from there. On no 
account Vladivostok.” 

He is surely mad said many people, why not go on to Vladi- 
vostok? After all it is still a Russian port and we can get ships 
from there better than from anywhere else. What a crazy idea to 
wander through China of all places. 

But my mother relied on my father’s prescience and did as she 
was told. Although we found that we had just missed the express 
which'went from Harbin three times a week, my mother persuaded 
the station-master to let us live in the station until the next train. 
We waited, in the heat and the flies and the dirt. Then at last a 
funny small-carriaged Japanese train took us away to the sea hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

And the people who went on to Vladivostok found when they 
arrived that the port had been closed, that no more ships were 
sailing from there, that there was chaos in the town, and they were 
tobbed, beaten, raped by marauding bands of outlaws and many 
died of starvation and typhus. 

Among the few passengers in the Trans-Siberian who took my 
mother’s advice and came with us along the Harbin route was 
Jascha Heifetz and his family. Jascha, a thin dark boy then, was 
fends with my brother who at that time also played the violin. 
That whole long tedious journey is impressed in my memory with 
the sound of Jascha Heifetz’s violin as he played and practised in 
the swaying train. One melody stands out above the others: 
Dvořák’s Humoresque. Whenever I hear it now a hundred childish 
memories and impressions stir uneasily in my subconscious. And it 
seems ironic to think what might have happened to so great an 
artist if he had not come with us in the funny little Japanese train. 

We sailed from Korea on a dark stormy night and reached 
Japan. We stayed for six weeks in Yokohama. My strongest mem- 
ones of the noisy crowded city are the little round-faced Japanese 
children who ran about on raised wooden sandals and never cried 
when they fell down and hurt themselves. And there were so many 
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wonderful strong-smelling flowers and fruits everywhere, and the 
shops had tinkling glass ornaments dangling over the doorway, in 
fact the whole city seemed to tinkle with thousands of little bells 
and clatter with thousands of little feet in wooden sandals, while 
you clutched the side of a swaying rickshaw and were whirled along 
by a strong brown-limbed runner. Japan was then still much of the 
ancient Japan, where the feverish clanging of the metal-engine- 
factory age was only just beginning to emerge. 

At last, after vainly trying a final appeal to my father to join us, 
we sailed on the S.S. Gunthur, a small Dutch ship, bound for San 
Francisco. After a week in Honolulu, which I remember mostly for 
its enormous quantities of pineapples and oranges and the many 
scantily-clad girls who sold orange-coloured garlands outside the 
hotels, we sailed one day through the narrow gorge of the Golden 
Gate. | 

On each side, hundreds of shiny black seals lazed on the hot 
cliffs, croaking and flapping themselves in and out of the water. To 
the right the buildings of San Francisco tumbled down Russian 
Hill into the proud harbour. Leafy Alcatraz Island, sunny Berkeley 
and Oakland opposite, the long stretch of blue bay to the left be- 
yond sight, with sailing-boats rustling to and fro and dodging the 
flat-nosed ferry-boats plying across in all directions, and the sun- 
bleached sand-dunes merging into the long sweep of golden 
beaches. | 

Behind us a tortured country, agonizing in the throes of a new 
birth. Before us a new country, strong in its adolescence. The 
Golden Gate. 


PART TWO 


AMERICA 
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po. GING into American life at the age of eight was like 
being born again and it required a tremendous effort of read- 
justment. The lazy Russian towns and the sun-warmed indolence 
of Tifis suddenly gave place to the restless first city of California, 
the huge stone buildings, clanging tramcars and snorting auto- 
mobiles, crowded thoroughfares lit by huge electric advertisements 
—Wrigley’s chewing-gum twinkling up and down in coloured lights 
chasing each other interminably. And the people talked a different 
kind of English. 

What is a dime, a nickel, two-bits, popcorn and marshmallow? 
Take a car to the next block—-what is a car and what is a block? 
Q.K. you son-of-a-gun, O.K.O.K.O.K. 

The other boys wear different clothes, with long stockings reach- 
ing into knickerbockers, whereas your own legs are bare in the 
European style. Oh gee, oh, gosh, oh, jimminy willikers, grab your- 
self a hunk of pie, kid, yessir! 

But the people were all so kind. You come all the way from Rus- 
sia—why say that’s a mighty long way, yessir that sure is, just take 
it easy I'll show you the way—it ain’t no trouble at all, mighty 
glad to help, always mighty glad to help, Russia—say that’s a long 
way, ain't it. 

We lived in an apartment house in Oakland while my mother 
looked for a school for us. Oakland lies sprawled out on the hills 
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facing the Golden Gate, a trim suburb with long tree-lined avenues 
and gardens reaching right out to the pavements without fences or 
walls. Palm trees everywhere. There was a big date tree right in 
front of our apartment house and we used to climb into it and 
eat the dates. 

My long golden curls were cut down to a Dutch bob (still an 
object of derision with American boys) I was dressed in a suit of 
brown corduroy with knickerbockers and stockings and I learned 
to roller-skate. Boy, oh boy! Say, Ma (how often have I told you 
not to call me Ma) lookit me skating on one foot, ain’t it swell 
(how often have I told you not to say swell) yeah, Ma, but ain't 
it swell! 

Everything was swell—the crunchy popcorn and the molasses 
candy and the rides in a long open street-car and the ferry-boats 
which took you across to San Francisco. For two cents you got a 
marvellous long ride across the sparkling bay, while the old- 
fashioned parallelogram connecting-rods went up and down, gleam- 
ing and smooth. My earliest conscious love of machinery was born 
on those ferry-boats, watching the shining metal sliding to and fro, 
the polished pressure-gauges, breathing in the smell of brass and 
warm oil and envying the unhurried men who went from valve to 
valve, turning this and pushing that, wiping a speck of dirt away 
with a handful of waste. I could stand and watch the machines for 
ever and I swore to my mother that I would be a ferry-boat engineer 
when I grew up. 


About this time the Senate of the United States of America, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal, adopted the Volstead Act as the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, the law which’forbade free citizens 
in a democratic country to drink alcohol when and where they 
pleased. 

The curious effect which this law was to have on my life and 
that of so many others in my generation in later years would have 
horrified its smug-faced perpetrators. At that time however Sen- 
ator Volstead and Mr. Al. Capone had not yet been formally 
introduced. 
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ON a sunny day in 1918 my brother and I walked across the campus 
of Mount Tamalpais Military Academy in San Rafael, California. 

It seemed an enormous stretch of ground. We gazed wonder- 
ingly at a large planked wall with an enormous T on a blue back- 
ground, with the figures nineteen on one side and eighteen on the 
other. In the background, like a fat Negro mammy, were the 
rounded slopes of Mount Tamalpais. 

The boys we met were all in uniform—blue grey with black 
facings. They wore long trousers with a close-fitting tunic buttoned 
up to the neck and a peaked military cap with the American eagle 
in front. Some had stripes on their sleeve. They looked very self- 
possessed and grown-up. They craned their necks to stare at us— 
new boys, hey, lookit that guy’s hair. . . . 

The principal of the school was Major Vanderbilt, a strong- 
faced professional soldier who had fought at Manila in the Spanish- 
American War and then retired to lead the destinies of about three 
hundred boys in the rigid discipline of Army life seasoned with 
ordinary school learning. 

The military academy is a feature peculiar to American educa- 
tion. There are scores throughout the country, large and small, and 
they form a useful adjunct to a nation which has no universal con- 
scription. Whether the principles they inculcate are of any real 
moral value is another matter, but at least they teach boys to ride, 
shoot and drill with some discipline. And they turn out an unend- 
ing stream of average American boys with average American ideas. 

This was my first contact with school and with any organized 
community. I had always lived at home, the darling of parents and 
governesses. I had always in one way or another managed to get 
mote than my share of attention and comfort. My spirit was 
strongly individualist and independent. Now Major Vanderbilt and 
his three hundred boys ranging from nine to eighteen years of 
age were given the task of remoulding my spirit in their pattern. 
An interesting experiment. 

My earliest recollections of the Academy are of pain and humilia- 
tion, Before I had been there a few days my Dutch bob, which my 
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mother was finally forced to sacrifice because I threatened to run 
away to Vancouver if she did not, earned me the name of “sissy”— 
the most degrading name that any one American boy can call 
another. The whole pattern of boy life is moulded around the 
central desire not to do, wear or say anything which might be called 
sissy. 

The normal answer to the taunt of sissy, as I learned later, is a 
smack on the jaw. But I knew nothing about using my fists, and I 
was in any case the youngest boy in the school—Major Vanderbilt 
having made an exception in my case so that I could be with my 
older brother. So I did not use my fasts, I just cried. And the more 
I cried the more scathing were the comments. 

“Now the sissy is bawling. Boo-hoo!” 

“Don’t cry, little girl, Daddy will buy you some candy.” 

A little Siamese boy, smaller than I, came up close as if to 
examine what sort of phenomenon this snivelling sissy was. Ex- 
asperated by his inspection he slapped me in the face. I cried still 
louder, howling that I would tell my big brother. .. . 

_ “Tell your brother, will yah! All right, sissy, tell him about this 
too.” And he kicked my backside with a peculiarly vicious twist and 
walked away in disgust. 

That was one thing. Then some of the boys had bicycles and I 
could not even ride a bicycle. Now what American boy is there who 
cannot ride a bicycle? Holy smoke—what a dumb sissy. 

There were some kind boys, however, who took me aside and 
told me that when I was insulted I should not cry, I should fight. 

“Sock that little Sung on the nose!” they advised. 

So one day I did. The little Siamese had developed a sadistic 
pleasure in torturing me. And I socked him right on the nose and 
it bled very copiously and he shrieked with rage. Then we had a 
real scrap out of which I came bruised and smeared with blood— 
but with a new awareness and a new philosophy. You gotta be 
tough—all right then I'll be tough too. 

After my first year at school I had beaten up many boys and had 
won for myself the title of king of the dormitory. I fought every- 
body and anybody and got the reputation of being a nasty little 
scrapper. 

Of course I was punished whenever a scrap was discovered by the 
teachers, but that only roused my combative emotion more and 
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instilled a bitter sense of injustice in my soul. A kid does some- 
thing to aggravate me, I sock him on the puss, and then, gee-whiz, 
its me they punish. If that’s M.T.M.A. justice, then to hell with 
it. (The penalty for using bad language was to have your mouth 
washed out with soap.) 

Our daily routine started at six-thirty a.m. with the first call on 
the bugle. Wash and make bed. Then reveille sounded. Everyone 
falls in line and the roll-call is read out. And off to a wholesome 
breakfast cooked by Wong, the Chinese cook and his numerous 
sons and assistants. | 

Until eleven o’clock we studied in classes. Then came marching, 
rifle practice, riding or some kind of drill. Right shoulder, arms! 
Present arms! Squads right, march! Keep in step therel 

Officers were chosen from among us. Everyone had a chance of 
becoming an officer, but not if he used bad language and was con- 
stantly fighting. I think I once reached the rank of sergeant, but 
not for long. As soon as I got a stripe I lost it again. 

Meal-times were by bugle. Our words to the mess-call were some- 
thing like this—I believe borrowed from the regular army: 


Porky, porky, porky—without any beans 
Coffee, coffee, coffee—without any cream. 


Then we had more school until three o’clock and after that we 
were free until six. Some played football or baseball or busied them- 
selves with hobbies. Otherwise you could read or play or just lie on 
the sunny grass and gossip with a bosom pal. There was an open- 
alt swimming pool too. ! 

But this free period was also the time when punishments were 
expunged. There is no corporal punishment in American schools 
(the idea of any man striking a child with a cane would horrify 
American mothers) and at M.T.M.A. punishment consisted of 
marching up and down a trail, the length of time varying according 
to the gravity of the offence. If you got more that three hours the 
balance was carried over to the next day. When I finally left 
M.T.M.A. I think I still owed about twenty-five hours. 

My constant conflict with the authorities and the punishments 
I received might give the impression that I was permanently un- 
happy at Tamalpais. Far from it. I fought, rebelled and expiated my 
sins, but in between times I enjoyed myself very much. If you have 
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any individuality at all then school can be hell. I can remember the 
pain and the humiliation and the tearing rage in my heart. I can 
remember lying on the slope of Mount Tamalpais, far from anyone, 
and digging my teeth into the warm grass from rage and bitterness. 
I can remember my thoughts of suicide and how when I lay dying 
everyone who had ever done me an injustice would stand around 
and feel ashamed, while I would say with lovely benevolence “I 
forgive you for being unkind to me.” Yes, I remember all that—and 
how it hurt then, because it was elemental emotion, the kind that 
the ape feels when his mate falls to the ground mortally wounded, 
the kind that makes dogs howl and birds beat their wings. 

But there was also plenty of sunshine and laughter in old Tamal- 
pais. I finally landed myself in the cavalry where we were taught to 
ride and to look after our horses. Like every beginner I was first 
given an old mare named Reveille who had a gentle but dispirited 
face, with a mouth like shoe-leather. Once you got her in line she 
just trotted with the others, galloped with the others and went 
through all the exercises with an amiable regularity which nothing 
could ruffle. When you groomed her you could walk under her 
belly or lean on her rump without causing even an ear to flap. It 
was generally conceded that if you let a firecracker off under her tail 
she would just look at you as if to say ““Why—what’s the point of 
it?” Later I was assigned a small Indian pony, quick and wiry, with 
a jerky trot and nimble legs which could climb anything. I loved 
that horse. 

In the summer a troop would set out for a long easy ride to the 
sea. The horses were tethered in the dunes, clothes were whipped 
off, and we rushed into the warm spray. That was something to 
enjoy in your mind for days after. And by the time you got home, 
riding into the setting sun, you felt drowsy and hungry and very 
happy. 

In the cavalry we were taught monkey-drill which meant riding 
bare-back, standing up on the horse’s back, jumping off and on 
again in a canter, riding two horses with one foot on each, and all 
sorts of fancy tricks which looked very impressive when admiring 
parents came to see the Alumni Day display. 

Once a week we could spend our pocket-money at the cinema in 
the town—the crude flickering nickelodeon of those days. Fatty 
Arbuckle, Mack Sennett, Ben Turpin, Pearl White .. . WILL 
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SHE FALL INTO THE VILLAIN’S CLUTCHES?—CON- 
TINUED NEXT WEEK. William S. Hart the two-gun man ... 
stick ‘em up you rat! 

It was in the nickelodeon that we were taught to associate cer- 
tain moods with certain types of melody. China or Japan brought 
“Sing song, so Ho Toy— allee samee like China boy.” Dawn over 
the prairie was not real dawn without Grieg’s “Morgenstimmung” 
in E natural. A railroad train rushing to cut the heroine neatly in 
half thundered on to some piece by Jensen having a fine rumbling 
bass part. And of course Dvofdk’s “The Old Mother” did splendid 
work for what we called the “mushy business,” kissing, mooning 
and so on. 

Once in a while when we did not like the film, or the pianist 
just twiddled about marking time while he furtively ate his sand- 
wiches, we would throw a stink-bomb at him, a little glass ball 
filled with hydrogenated sulphur. Then a smell of rotten eggs crept 
through the stuffy little hall, and we held our noses sanctimoniously 
and made rude noises while our hands pulled imaginary toilet- 
chains, 

We learned something about sex, too. Before we entered the 
school I remember my mother sitting on our bed and explaining 
to my brother and me how children were born. She confined her 
explanation to the gestatory stage, without mentioning the copu- 
latory prelude. Very unfortunate—because that is exactly what 
interests children most. They want to know why boys and girls 
are made differently. And why is it all so shameful and hush-hush? 

Other boys were ready to supply information salted with sniggers. 
Most of their “secrets” were nonsense, but they were exciting 
nonsense. The naive idea held by grown-ups in my time that human 
beings only develop sexual instincts at puberty is of course ludicrous 
in the light of modern psychology. The fact that a boy’s nervii 
erigentes do not yet function does not mean a thing to his psyche. 
You may not be able to seduce your nurse at the age of eight but 
you can form some pretty queer sexual associations in the mind. 

The one side of Tamalpais with which I had no quarrel was the 
teaching. I had a tremendous urge to learn and if I could not re- 
main a sergeant for long I could at least outstudy a good many of 
my superiors. I learned so quickly that I was several grades beyond 
my normal level. There was another boy at the school who did the 
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same, a thin weakly boy named Lockridge who had a club-foot. 
Both of us promised to be the kind of prodigies who finish their 
university degrees at fifteen. 

A doctor warned my mother that if she let me go on at that 
tate she might have a prodigy but she would also have a sickly 
boy for the rest of his life. He advised my mother to take me out of 
school for a year to give the body a chance to catch up with the 
brain, which advice she followed. 

Lockridge stayed on, finished school years ahead of schedule, and 
when I saw him in New York some time after he was a healthy 
broad-shouldered youth and even his club-foot had been cured. 

So maybe that doctor was talking nonsense. I do not blame my 
mother for taking his advice. She probably thought of my Uncle 
Nicholas, one of my father’s brothers, who studied so intensely for 
the St. Petersburg Military Academy that he sickened and died in 
1913. Sometimes when I have nothing better to do I try and specu- 
late what would have happened to me if I had stayed on at Tamal- 
pais and finished my schooling with Lockridge. Funny I do not 
even know the name of that doctor. 


6 


IN 1919 the great statesmen great economists great generals, every- 
one was great in those days, were gathered in Paris to clear up the 
wreckage of the war which was to end war until kingdom come. 
Wilson and Clemenceau and Lloyd George and Orlando were 
there and seventy plenipotentiaries (all very great men) and one 
thousand and thirty-seven national delegates and goodness knows 
how many thousands of secretaries and under-secretaries and under- 
assistant-secretaries. 

Sixty inter-Allied commissions, write it COMMISSIONS, and 
six hundred experts on geography economics politics anthropog- 
raphy hydrography (all great experts) and every crackpot crank 
in the world who could pay his fare to Paris. And behind this 
smoke-screen of commissions and experts sat the Men Who Really 
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Mattered—the men who had come to “watch over certain inter- 
ests.” Of course, peace was a grand idea but somebody had to 
keep an eye on American oil interests, and British steel interests, 
and French coal interests, and South Amenican nitrate interests, 
and the interests of Rothschild Frères and J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany. 

Meanwhile how sad that our dear friends the Russians are not 
here in Paris with us. Wonderful people the Russians, Tolstoy and 
Tchaikovsky and Chaliapin, and it is not their fault if a lot of 
international crooks like Lenin have gotten the country into a 
mess, While we work out our Peace Treaty, peace for all time and 
a world safe for democracy, let us send munitions and men to help 
those gallant patriots Kolchak and Denikin to wipe out the Red 
hordes. If we can grab some of the Ukrainian wheatfields and 
coalmines, some of the Ural minerals or just a tiny bit of that Baku 
ol, that is only fair after the way the Russians let us down at Brest- 
Litovsk, not the real Russians of course, just those goddamned 
Bolsheviki. 


My Fellow Countrymen: Everything for which America 
fought has been accomplished. It will now be our fortunate 
duty to assist by example, by sober, friendly counsel, and by 
material aid in the establishment of just democracy throughout 


the world. 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Sweet must be the soul of the idealist who believes that humanity 
in 1919 is governed by high moral principles. Noble is the mind of 
him who can sail to Europe with a plan, disregarding the fact that 
nations are governed not by idealists but by money-grubbers. And 
bitter the disillusion. 


There was a victory parade in San Francisco, with an enormous 
reviewing stand and hundreds of flags and thousands of people 
waving to the returned heroes whose bayonets gleamed in the 
bright sunshine. There’s a long long trail a-winding. 

We cadets held a victory parade too, to entertain the people of 
San Rafael and to show our respect to the men in khaki. At that 
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time we were just getting over the big influenza epidemic which 
killed many more Americans than German machine-guns ever did, 
when we all had to wear white gauze masks over our faces. 

We burned the Kaiser in effigy. We made a wooden coffin in 
which he was laid and burned that. There was a big argument as 
to whether he should be hanged first. And none of us doubted that 
the Big Four in Paris were just then deciding how high they would 
hang the real Kaiser. 

So the war was over and the mothers of America with golden 
stars in their windows felt very proud that Joe and Abe and Bill 
had made a world fit for profiteers and stock market speculators. 
It was grand to know that the rotting corpses of Jack and Fred in 
the moist earth at Loos made it possible for millionaires to ride 
about in closed sedans, why if Fred and Jack had lived maybe they 
would be millionaires too, everybody has a chance to become a 
millionaire in the United States of America by the dawn’s early 
light. | 

How we were betrayed, how we were fooled and crucified for 
other men’s profit. It is easy enough to see all that now, over twenty- 
five years later, to see that the things my generation cheered in 
1919 were hollow and corrupt things which held in them the seed 
of our own future destruction. We were blind then because we were 
children, and our fathers and mothers were blind because they were 
ignorant, and only a few hard-faced men of no morality were not 
blind and saw how to turn the blood of ten million dead into a 
stream of gold for themselves. 

Will the same happen again after this war which my generation 
was brought up to believe would never happen? Will all the same 
black-hearted hypocrites who fooled us last time fool us again? 


My mother took the doctor’s advice and hauled me out of school. 
She rented a house in Mamaroneck, near New York, a large gabled 
house standing in its own grounds near a Jake. And there for nearly 
a whole year I was allowed to run wild, just playing and raising 
rabbits and having lots of tobogganing in the winter. 

Query—how could my mother who had left Russia with com- 
paratively little money afford to pay for my brother’s stay at 
Tamalpais and a big house in Mamaroneck? 
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Answer—the Red Scare. 

In 1919 and after, millions of Americans were troubled in their 
sodfearing sleep by the spectre of Bolshevism. In Russia the Reds 
were licking the Whites. In Central Europe the Germans and 
Hungarians had seen the red flag raised over their city halls. In 
conservative England there was labour unrest and troops had to 
be sent to overawe striking coalminers. The crew of a French 
battleship before Odessa mutinied and refused to fire on the 
Russians. All over the world there were strikes and bitter clashes 
between workers and bosses. 

In America, a wave of strikes brought about two million stock- 
yard shipyard carpenter workers telephone operators out into the 
streets singing revolutionary songs and shouting the slogans of the 
'W.W.—the Industrial Workers of the World—whose name be- 
came a dread-word in middle-class homes and whose danger was de- 
liberately exaggerated out of all proportion by the property-owning 
class, 

Bloodthirsty radicals! In every newspaper I could read bowel- 
searching stories of long-haired Bolshevik agitators armed with 
bombs, ready to blow American democracy higher than the Wool- 
worth Building. Every struggle of ordinary working men and wom- 
en to improve their working conditions was branded as an attack 
on the Great American Principles to which Jefferson Washington 
and Lincoln had dedicated their noble lives! Nobody liked to re- 
mind William Randolph Hearst that the fathers of the American 
Revolution were regarded as dangerous radicals in their time by 
the same property-owning class of 1776. 

The shadows of Lenin and Trotsky cast their hideous outline 
over all America, and when a few fanatical anarchists threw bombs 
or sent infernal machines to prominent citizens by post, millions 
of Americans thought they heard the tramp of Communist armies 
marching to kill rape and destroy. And when the police in Boston 
actually went on strike for higher wages the Big Red Scare became 
-a national calamity. 

Patriotic societies sprouted like mushrooms after rain. Landlords, 
big-business men, every group with selfish interests to defend, dis- 
covered that they could overcome any obstacle by branding it 
Bolshevik and attacking it in the sacred name of One Hundred Per 
Cent Americanism. Was the Battle of Bull Run fought for nothing, 
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and if the men who so nobly gave their lives at Gettysburg could 
rise from their honoured graves—blah . . . blah! 

According to local circumstances, Bolshevism was blamed on 
foreigners, Negroes, Jews or Roman Catholics. They were all un- 
American and anything un-American was ipso facto radical and 
subversive. Henry Ford, who at that time was fighting for economic 
supremacy against a group of Wall Street bankers (many of them 
Jews) founded a paper called the Dearborn Independent with the 
avowed policy of combating the “International Jewish financiers” — 
the alleged fathers of all evil in the world. 

And that is where my mother comes into the story. 

Some time in 1919 she was given a document in Russian, al- 
legedly emanating from a fanatical Russian monk called Nilus, 
with the sonorous title of Protocols of the Elders of Zion. There 
was a romantic story of how the document was supposed to have 
been stolen from the Elders, copied by Nilus and eventually smug- 
gled out of Russia by a woman agent. When translated it was 
alleged to be a complete and detailed plan for the domination of 
the whole world by the Jewish people. 

The discovery of this document, my mother admitted to me in 
later years, was the turning-point of her life. Intensely Christian in 
her moral outlook (although never belonging to any organized 
Church) she saw what she believed to be the spectre of the “Ant- 
Christ” threatening to destroy Christian civilization and to place 
in its stead the rule of the Talmud and the Star of David. 

This was just what Henry Ford had been waiting for. In an inter- 
view with the editor of the Dearborn Independent (I believe his 
name was Campbell—and he subsequently became associated with 
the British Israel Movement) my mother was persuaded to try her 
hand at writing some articles on the Protocols and the general tie- 
up between the so-called Elders of Zion, the Bolsheviks and all the 
subversive movements in the world, including the Freemasons. 

She was a godsend to the editor. Had she not actually seen revo- 
lution in Russia and actually heard Lenin and Trotsky—front-page 
stuff, boys! She wrote article after article—at a hundred dollars a 
time—and soon acquired a reputation as an expert on subversive 
movements. Remember that the word “subversive” was then (as 
often now) applied to everything which threatened the interests 
of the property-owning class. 
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Attorney-General Palmer was then combing America for “tadi- 
cals,” I.W.W. propagandists were imprisoned by the hundreds or 
loaded into boats and shipped off to Russia. The resuscitated Ku 
Klux Klan was tar-and-feathering Jews, Negroes and Roman Catho- 
lics with a free-handed impartiality. The State Department at 
Washington was itself griped in the general anti-Red hysteria—and 
during this period my mother was held in high esteem there. For 
a time I believe she was persona grata in the State Department. 

To the kind of intolerance which swept America in the first 
post-war years any stick was good enough to beat the Jews (and the 
Catholics and Negroes too). My mother cashed in on a racket 
which saner Americans now recall a little shamefacedly. 

She was sincere, that is her only justification, unlike most of the 
big-business racketeers who saw in the Red Scare and anti-Semitism 
a heaven-sent opportunity to stamp out social reform with the 
sledge-hammer of mass hysteria. 

She was sincere, and all the unhappiness which her strange 
beliefs were to cause her in later years never dimmed her faith that 
she was fighting with St. George against the Dragon. The wheel has 
come full circle for her also, because one day she was hounded by 
very State Department which once took her to its bureaucratic 

osom. 


At home, during my mother’s brief visits from Washington or 
Dearborn, we heard all about the Jews, the I.W.W. and the Bol- 
sheviks. These three names became engraved in my consciousness 
in au aura of hatred and fear. Had not the Bolsheviks killed so many 
of our friends and relatives in Russia, and was not Trotsky a Jew? 
A fine political upbringing for a growing boy. 

My idle months came to an inglorious end with a severe attack 
of scarlet fever. When I recovered the doctors advised a change of 
ait, preferably a Swiss sanatorium. 

We sailed for Europe on the French liner Lafayette. When the 
ship sidled out of New York harbour the band played the tune 
which everyone was singing: “There Are Smiles That Make You 
Happy” followed by “Dardanella.” Most of the women wore ankle- 
length dresses with hobble skirts, and velure turban hats with sprays 
of feathers sticking up. It was a cold day and they wrapped around 
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them many-folded mantles with deep collars, while the men had 
fur trimmings on their overcoats and high white stiff collars. 

Those were the last few months of the old styles before the be- 
ginning of the Short Skirt Age. I sailed from an America just then 
hovering on the brink of the years which were to become the 
craziest years of her history, hovering on the verge of the “Roaring 
Twenties.” | 


7 


WITH me to Europe came Natasha, a pretty Russian girl of about 
sixteen, the daughter of a Russian engineer émigré, whom my 
mother had adopted more or less. I liked her and she liked me— 
though we often fought like cats—and she was the nearest to a 
sister that I ever had. 

She was being put in a girls’ school in Pontresina and I was to 
be educated and cured in a school sanatorium a few miles away in 
a village called Madulein—a short distance from St. Moritz in the 
Ober Engadine. Madulein clustered around the River Inn, in a 
narrow valley between ranges of snow-capped mountains. The 
houses were square whitewashed and wooden-shuttered, grouped 
around a square little church whose steeple-clock had only one 
hand. 

The school was run by Herr Doktor and Frau von Rometi. It 
was mixed—with boys up to fourteen and girls up to fifteen years. 
This was considered the level beyond which boys and girls became 
“difficult”—i.e. sex-conscious. Up to those ages they were just chil- 
dren and quite harmless! | 

I was happy there. As a little boy all the way from America I 
held the spotlight for quite a while. I was the only boy to have 
pyjamas—which made the European nightshirts look silly. Pyjamas 
with long trousers—jawohl! And then I had an American flashlamp 
and a big Scout knife with many blades, and I’d actually seen real 
cowboys and Indians. .. . 

In summer we played games, scrabbled about the slopes for 
wild-flowers and butterflies and went for walks to neighbouring 
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villages. We cultivated our own vegetable gardens. In wet weather 
we stayed indoors in a big hall—where most of my time was spent 
with the Meccano set constructing elaborate machines. 

In winter we skated every day and went ski-ing when the snow 
was right. I loved ski-ing, and most of all loved jumping with its 
joy of sailing off the spring-board into space, almost flying. | 

We had our quota of schooling too. In history I learned every- 
thing from the Swiss point of view, until it seemed that William 
Tell was a bigger man than George Washington. Teaching was in 
German, hoch Deutsch. Among themselves the children prattled in 
their local dialects and I picked up a bit from each—until I spoke 
a gruesome mixture of Berne, Zürich, Thurgau and Sanct Gallen 
leavened with bits of Romansch. 

Towards the end of my stay in Madulein I had a bout of hero- 
worship for a nephew of the Romedis—eighteen-year-old Anton. He 
was a student at a German university, had a sabre-cut on one 
temple, and sang Gaudeamus Igitur in a rich tenor. He was then 
having an affair with one of the mistresses, a tall fair girl, and I was 
their unconscious accomplice. 

With me as chaperon they were allowed to go off for a whole 
day of ski-ing. I had by that time become strong and proficient 
enough to keep up with Anton. We started out in the morning with 
food and drink in our rucksacks, climbing steadily with sealskin 
strips under the skis until we had passed through the belt of trees 
on to the long slopes leading to the first glaciers. 

Under the lee of a snowdrift we would eat our lunch and then 
Anton and the girl would wander off by themselves. I did not care 
what they did. I would build a snowman or just lie on my back in 
the fierce mountain sunshine watching the clouds scudding across 
from Piz Kesch to Piz Mezzem. Far below in the valley you could 
see little black bugs crawling along the road, and the River Inn 
looked like an untidy green ribbon twisting out of sight. 

After an hour or so the lovers would return and the downward 
trip began. First came the long slopes. They were easy—you just 
whirled down them in a sweeping zigzag trail . . . telemack to the 
night, left, right again. 

Then suddenly you were in the forest. With wild yells you 
skidded between the trees, weaving and leaping over snow-covered 
tree-stumps, ducking to avoid a slapping bough. Suddenly the trees 
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vanished and you hurtled down the last east slopes to end in a 
cloud of snow, cheeks burning from the cold air and heart racing 
with exultation. 

In this school also I learned at some detail the fascinating differ- 
ence between boys and girls. Frau von Romedi never knew what 
went on in cupboards or under tables when we played hide-and- 
seek. 


I left Madulein in 1922 to start my long journey back to America 
alone. In Paris I was met by a friend of my mother, a French 
mechanical engineer named Boissoneau, who was later to play an 
important part in my life. 

They drove me around Paris in an open car. They took me up the 
Eiffel Tower. They sat me in open-air cafés and fed me with 
coffee and patisserie. Everything seemed so clean and light and full 
of leafy avenues. I wanted to stay in Paris. 

I remember that most of the talk one heard at that time was 
about a man named Mussolini and some people called Fascists who 
were saving Italy from the wicked Communists (I knew all about 
them). The workers in Italy had actually had the nerve to try and 
work the factories themselves! : 

But who the hell cared about politics anyway? The war was over 
The Treaty of Versailles was signed. People had motor-cars, women 
wore short skirts and bobbed their hair. Paris was already the 
centre of luxury, gaiety and vice—the glittering stronghold of a 
war-shattered and decadent society. 

When I sailed alone from Le Harve on the French steamer 
Rochambeau I felt very grown-up. I even bought a packet of ciga- 
rettes and tried smoking—but they made me sick. 

At the quay in New York my mother was waiting. I can remem- 
ber her to this day—looking very lovely in a lavender-coloured linen 
dress with a wide-brimmed hat. I had not seen her for two years. 

I expected to go back to our fine house in Mamaroneck. I ex- 
pected to find everything just as before. Roller-skates and a bicycle 
and a sled in the winter and an air-gun. 
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IN the autumn of 1922 there was no house no bicycle no nothing. 
My mother was desperately poor. So poor that for several nights 
before meeting my boat she had slept in the waiting-hall of the 
Grand Central Station, eating almost nothing to preserve her few 
dollars for my homecoming. When they turned her out of the 
Grand Central Station she went to try and snatch a few moments 
of sleep at the Pennsylvania Station. 

A few friends helped her as best they could, but she was proud 
and would not exhibit her destitution. The only charity she ac- 
cepted was the use of the bathroom in the luxurious Park Avenue 
apartment of Mrs. Norman Whitehouse who before her marriage 
had been Princess Bagration-Mukhransky and a great friend of ours 
in Tiflis. 

When we were reunited on the quay my mother laughed at my 
comic tweed hat and my strange clothes, and then she took me in 
her arms and wept as she told me what had happened. We were 
poor, she said, and we would have to make the best of it somehow. 
The best became a dark room in the basement of a dingy house in 
g2nd Street, a brownstone house with a dusty stoop, exactly like 
thousands of other houses, not quite as bad as a Bowery slum but 
pretty bad. 

There we started our new life with practically nothing. I re- 
member that in the first days we had trouble cutting bread with 
an ordinary table-knife until at last we could afford a real bread- 
knife from the five- and ten-cent store. 

Most of our food we got from delicatessen stores, cooked meats 
and potato salads and we ate off cardboard plates. Natasha was with 
us, and her father used to drop in for meals (he was very poor too) 
and then other Russian refugees came in and sat around and drank 
tea. I resented their coming in to sponge on my mother’s hospi- 
tality—she remained all her life a warmly generous and hospitable 
Californian and sometimes I would sit and glare at Natasha’s father, 
counting the slices of bread which he stowed away and the glasses 
of tea he drank. I had a mean outlook at that time, awful mean. 

How they used to talk, those Russian refugees, thrown together 
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from all parts of Holy Russia with memories seared by horror and 
bloodshed and narrow escapes. How they clung to every shred of 
hope and lulled themselves with rosy dreams of a mythical future. 
How they talked and talked, of the broad grey Neva River in No- 
vember, of the Sparrow Hills in the springtime, of Tula and Tver 
and Novgorod, of Yalta and Crimean tropical palms—and as they 
talked the dingy room became vibrant with the poignancy of their 
memories and their voices trembled with frustration and sorrow. 
Rodina moya . . . ah, gospodi—our motherland. | 

It was only 1922 then, only a few years since the revolution, only 
a short time since most of them left Russia, and so they still lived 
in the past. In another ten years the hard impersonal veneer of 
American life will have smoothed over the hurt and brought a new 
sense of values. Until then they would have to suffer as all refugees 
have had to suffer the slow ache of nostalgia, the endless halluci- 
nating memories—the price of having run away. There is no moral 
justification for these Russian refugees who abandoned everything 
to save their own paltry skins. They are of no value to civilization 
and a burden to themselves. They had not the guts as my father had 
to stay and face whatever might happen, to help the rodina about 
which they moaned so piteously. Human beings cast over the face 
of the earth uprooted and destitute—how can one not be sorry for 
them? 

Question—what had happened between 1920 when we were com- 
paratively well off and 1922 when we had nothing? Then my 
mother received a hundred dollars an article—now she hardly had 
the money for a pound of sausages. Was it entirely her fault that 
her earning power had suddenly decreased? Looking back at the 
broader issues of the time I think not. Several things had happened 
to America in the two years while I was in a Swiss school. Several 
important and exciting things all crowded into a few months, 
enough to change America’s whole outlook on life. 

First of all the Big Red Scare abated. A few hysterical patriots 
still clamoured about the Danger of Bolshevism, but the average 
American felt by 1922 that his fears of 1919 were probably exag- 
gerated (he did not yet realize that he had been fooled). Revolu- 
tion in Europe was brought under control, the Russian Bolsheviks 
exhausted by civil war appeared to have abandoned their plans 
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for world conquest by a Communist Army (which they never had 
anyway) and the menace of the I.W.W. was found to be grossly 
over-inflated. After a short slump in 1920 came a business boom in 
1921 and in the following year business started on the climb which 
was to whirl it to the dizzy heights of 1929. 

How did that affect my mother? In the “Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature” for 1919-21 (see F. L. Allen in Only Yester- 
day) which listed all the magazine articles appearing during those 
years, there were two whole columns of reference to Reds and Radi- 
cals. Two years later this had shrunk to less than half a column. So 
my mother and other journalists who thrived on the Red Scare 
could no longer sell hair-raising pieces on “The Threat of Radical- 
ism in American Colleges” —“The Causes of World Bolshevism” 
—“The Red Danger to American Institutions”—and other such 
inspiring literature. 

The Red Scare evaporated under the hot sun of the New Age 
with its radio, cheap automobiles, tabloid newspapers, organized 
sport, food-fads, saxophones, bathing beauty contests, cosmetics, 
bootleg hooch, and the all-pervading subject of sex. Nearly all these 
features of twentieth century civilization which were to become our 
mainstays during the Roaring Twenties saw light almost simul- 
taneously in the year 1922. 

In February of that year, President Harding had a radio set in- 
stalled in his study in the White House, an enterprising aviator 
broadcast an Easter sermon from an airplane, and newspapers re- 
placed articles on the evils of Leninism by diagrams of neutrodyne 
circuits and “How to Wind a Crystal Set Coil.” The clamour of 
Radicalism was shut out of America’s ears by clamping on a pair of 
earphones and listening to a jazz band from K.D.K.A. 

Organized money-making sport started with a rush. Dempsey 
fought Carpentier in 1921, to which seventy-five thousand people 
flocked as never before. Pleasure-hungry Americans went to profes- 
sional baseball games, with Babe Ruth just starting his home-run 
climb to national fame, and football teams got tougher and tougher 
as they competed for public patronage. 

The cheap automobile suddenly released Man from his cramping 
surroundings. With moderate means he was able to get away 
to the countryside or to the beaches. It gave him privacy away from 
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the prying eyes of neighbours and a new exhilaration of speed. And 
by 1922 there had begun the national pastimes of joy-riding and 
petting on the back seat. 

Then the bathing-beauty contests. After the first one in 1921 
America never looked back—or rather it got the taste for looking at 
the bare backs of Miss New York, Miss Atlantic City, and above 
all (O shades of the Puritan Fathers)—none other than the glori- 
ous, exciting, breathtaking, luscious Miss America. Oh, say can you 
see as much of her legs as I can by the Klieg’s early light. Hot stuff 
for the tabloids and rotogravure sections. Give ’em legs, boys, and 
plenty of ’em. To hell with Lenin when for the first time you can 
see what the corset so long concealed. And to hell with corsets 
anyway. 

A new kind of journalism hit the news-stands about that time. 
When I landed from the Rochambeau nearly every American news- 
paper printed columns about the juiciest murder any editor could 
wish for. The Reverend Edward W. Hall and his rich attractive 
choir-leader Mrs. James Mills were found shot in an out-of-the-way 
farm in New Jersey. Spread it out, boys. Sex and crime—a sure-fire 
mixture which for the next ten years or so was to become the white 
world’s daily dose of excitement. Not forgetting the following 
nation-wide problems to tickle the intellectual palate of a country 
weary of war and social strife. Should College Girls Use Cosmetics? 
Have Women a Right to Smoke? Is Bobbed Hair un-American? 
How to Deal with the Younger Generation. Is Jazz Demoralizing? 

Sex magazines started their searing true-life revelations. Confes- 
sions of a Modern Girl. How I Made my First Mistake. Should a 
Girl Tell? “When he took me in his strong arms I felt my knees 
melt beneath me and I had no longer the strength to resist. I said 
good-bye to convention and gave myself up to the overwhelming 
thrill of that single glorious moment. . . .” 

The movies backed it all up with vamps and hot desert passions 
and ruined girls left with illegitimate babies to hold (this latter 

idea gradually receded as contraception grew). Here are some ad- 
vertisements for movie shows of the period: 


“Brilliant men, beautiful jazz-babies, champagne baths, mid- 
night revels, petting parties in the purple dawn, all ending in 
one terrific smashing climax that makes you gasp.” 
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After that you could stagger to the emporium next door and see 
“neckers, petters, white kisses, red kisses, pleasure-mad daughters, 
sensation-craving mothers—the truth, bold, naked, sensational.” 
We used to call that kind of show “mush” in Tamalpais in 1918, 
but four years later the mush had become seasoned with red-hot 
pepper and the film studios ladled it out by the bucketful. Roll up, 
roll up! Plenty of room on Warren G. Harding’s sexy bandwaggon. 

No wonder that my mother, who took life seriously and saw 
grave dangers lurking behind every Jewish banker, found herself 
suddenly out of step with a nation which wanted to forget serious- 
ness and enjoy life. She wrote erudite articles on The Menace of 
International Finance for a public which wanted to read the Con- 
fessions of a Chorus Girl. And she was surprised and a little hurt 
because editors fobbed her off with the gag about pressure on 
editorial space. 

What was happening in America was reflected in most of the 
white man’s world at that time. When I left Paris the German 
mark stood at about ten thousand to the £. By January 1923 it was 
to reach the fantastically inflated level of one hundred and twenty 
thousand to the £. Foreign minister Rathenau had been assassinated 
and there were food riots in Berlin and unemployed riots in Vienna. 
Civil war raged in Italy, with the fall of the Facta government and 
the triumphant march of the fascisti. Great Britain had one million 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand unemployed and was 
fighting a dirty war against the Irish Republicans. There was civil 
war in Ireland. Revolution in Turkey forced the fat old Sultan to 
fee in a British warship. Revolution in Greece forced King Con- 
stantine to abdicate. France alone was comparatively peaceful, 
rebuilding her war-torn landscape and fretting about German 
reparations payments. 

And Russia—my Russia? The civil war was over, the interven- 
tionists and the White Armies were driven out. Lenin was ill and 
for six months the young U.S.S.R. was run by the triumvirate of 
Stalin, Rykov and Kamenev. At the Hague Conference, Maxim 
Litvinov (one of my mother’s pet aversions) asked for credits of 
£322,400,000—~and did not get them. 

And over all the United States of America had finally calculated 
Europe’s war debt at the staggering total of £2,267,856,000—mak- 
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ing about 10,000,000,000 dollars in American currency. The War 

Debts Commission was instructed to collect every cent of this be- 

fore 1947, including four and a quarter per cent annual interest. 
Peace, glorious peace, reigned on earth. 


The year 1923 began a little easier for us. My mother picked up 
some odd jobs of research and sold a few articles. We moved to a 
couple of first-floor rooms in 96th Street. Then she got a few super- 
patriots to put up money for an anti-Semitic paper called the Gen- 
tile Tribune of which she became editor. Arrangements were made 
to print it by the printers of a small Slovak paper in Oliphant, 
Pennsylvania, and thither we moved, not far from the mining town 
of Scranton. 

In Oliphant a good deal of my time was spent in doing odd jobs 
at the printing office where my mother’s Gentile Tribune was pub- 
lished. I learned to pull galley proofs and tend flat-bed machines 
and also started to learn to operate a linotype. 

The linotype operator was a stout Slovak who smoked cheap 
cigars and bandied coarse jokes with the people who passed by his 
open ground-floor window. One day he said to me: 

“Didja ever see smoke come outta man’s ears?” 

I admitted I never had. 

“Well now—jes watch. Jes watch my ears close. I make de smoke 
come right outta my ears.” _ 

I watched closely, and then suddenly I howled with pain as the 
hot point of his cigar was pressed on my hand. 

That was my initiation. Afterwards this genial ruffian taught me 
how to handle the keyboard, how to cast the slugs and keep the 
magazines clean. 

From Oliphant we came back to Manhattan. I think by. that time 
my mother’s paper had proved a failure. We came back to a couple 

of nicer rooms in 96th Street, not far from Columbus Avenue, 
where I started my life as an ordinary New York schoolboy. 
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STREETS of New York City, nameless and without tradition, not 
honouring the memory of a great victory of a famous man, not a 
King Street or a Rue du Quatorze Juillet or Friedrichstrasse, just 
g6th Street or 142nd Street or 267th Street, east or west, long 
straight parallel and equidistant, stamping out the face of Man- 
hattan into geometrically anonymous blocks. 

And yet each street has its individuality for those who crowd into 
its brown or grey houses. It is not just West 96th Street—it is our 
street, and the people who live at one end are different from the 
people at the other end, and the opposite side is also different from 
our side. Going down 93rd Street is going down a strange valley, 
but in 96th we’re at home among friends. 

The boys of rich families live in streets too, in quiet aristocratic 
thoroughfares bordering Central Park or overlooking Riverside 
Drive, but their streets mean nothing to them except macadam 
strips between houses to be ridden through in big cars whose tyres 
make little sucking noises. 

But to us the street is the whole world. Our homes are dingy and 
cheerless, places to sleep and eat, but the street is our playground 
our battleground—our whole existence. Jimeeeee . . . yes, Ma 
... Suppers ready . . . yes, Ma! Aw, jes make it another ten 
minutes, Ma! 

Every house is alike, three storeys and a basement, the same 
number of windows the same kind of doors. Maybe the door is 
painted a different colour, but the stoop is the same for all. First 
there is the street and then there is the stoop—that is all of life for 
us, The stoop, with its seven steps leading up from the sidewalk to 
the front door, is to the street what the keys are to a piano, indi- 
vidual notes varying in tone and colour and blending into the great 
symphony which is a New York sidewalk. 

In the warm weather Pa puts his chair out on the stoop and tilts 
it back on its hind legs against the wall while he reads the paper. 
Ma sits there darning socks and keeping an eye on Jimmy and Har- 
net. Mrs. Schultz is on her stoop too. You don’t say, Mrs. Schultz, 
well who'd a thought it? No, you don’t say. ... 
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You can see everything that goes on in the street. Isn’t that 
Mrs. McCarthy’s girl walking along there with Joe Weinberger? 
My, isn’t she growing up fast! And isn’t that Dan Jones coming 
home drunk again? It’s a shame the way he treats his wife. Lookit © 
that man going up to Mrs. Dubois’ door. I wonder who he is. 
Smart, ain’t he? Why, hello Mrs. Farinni, is your Busband outta 
hospital yet? 

Hot rich-smelling streets, intimate and pulsating, noisy and ruth- 
less streets, friendly and cruel, streets to play laugh cry bitterly in, 
streets for a boy to grow in. Nameless but not soulless. Oh, my 
streets of New York. I have wandered in so many places since I left 
you and have seen so many streets: tidy German streets, narrow 
medieval Paris streets, fog-shrouded grey London streets, terraced 
lascivious streets of Marseilles, so many different pavements, but 
deep in my heart is the thrill of my boyhood, my strident passion- 
ate boyhood in your streets New York, where I first wore long 
trousers and loved my first love and fought my way with fists and 
jeers into adolescence and life. 


My fountainhead of knowledge was P.S. 166—a New York public 
school. Unlike the British who call “public schools” the most ex- 
clusive private schools, the American PS. is really for the public. 

Ours was a tall square many-windowed building, clean but only 
just, with hard stone stairs and long echoey corridors smelling 
faintly of dust, carbolic soap and acrid boy-smell. On the walls 
hung fly-blown lithographs of George Washington crossing the 
Delaware, Abraham Lincoln, and the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Big square classrooms with tight rows of wooden desks, a table 
on a rostrum and a few age-browned maps hanging limply on the 
walls. On the desks and the narrow little seats innumerable pen- 
knife scratches and carvings, mostly Christian names and dates. 

Forty or fifty boys in one class. Italians, Germans, Swedes, Poles, 
Frenchmen, English, Russians, Jews, Negroes. All dressed more or 
less alike and talking alike. All American boys. 

Every morning before we started our work we rose and chanted a 
litany affirming our credo as citizens of the United States of 
America: , 
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I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for which 
it stands, One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


Parrot words creating a hypnotic influence after a thousand repe- 
titions. If we had been told to chant I pledge allegiance to Tam- 
many Hall and its City Hall rackets and to the financiers of Wall 
Street whom God preserve and to F. W. Woolworth the provider 
of all good things—there might have been some sense in it. 

The classes were long and tedious. In the summer the rooms 
became fetidly hot, in winter they were damp and cold. What 
could any teacher hope to do with fifty boys packed together, a sea 
of sullen faces. The teachers themselves were underpaid and looked 
underfed. They ambled wearily from one class to another, greeted 
without enthusiasm, anonymous and unloved. They muttered their 
way through the lesson, calling on a boy here and there to give an 
answer, scrawling things on the blackboard with the feeling that 
they had scrawled the same things hundreds of times before, and 
at the end of their period they picked up their books and departed. 

The speed of learning was that of the slowest. If you were nimble 
enough to grasp simple fractions straight away you had to sit for 
hours while the teacher droned on for the benefit of the slower- 
vitted boys. After a time you even lost any enthusiasm for raising 
your arm and snapping your fingers when the teacher asked a ques- 
ton, What was the use? In any case if you showed too much in- 
telligence you got black looks from the other boys who called you 
a show-off and a smart-aleck. 


... one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


Next to me sat a woolly-headed coloured boy who in later years 
would soon discover how much liberty the Jim Crow laws gave 
him and how much justice a Negro could expect from whites. 
Luckily for him we children showed no race prejudice—that would 
come later when we imbibed the wisdom of our elders. 

Joshua and I became firm friends. He copied my solution of 
fractions and in return taught me tricks with a piece of string, under 
cover of our desk. We talked about our ambitions, our Weltan- 
schauung at the age of twelve. . . . 

‘Tse gwine tuh be a porter on duh Lackawanna railroad,” says he. 

“Gwan—who wants tuh be a porter?” said I. “I’m gonna be an 
engine-driver. On duh Broadway Limited.” 
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“Naw—a porter is lots better. You make more money. I know 
cos my fader is a porter on duh Lackawanna railroad.” 

“Yeah, but you can drive dat engine at maybe eighty miles an 
hour . . . maybe a hundred . . . maybe two hundred.” 

“If you’se a porter you wears a white coat an’ a red cap.” 

In our free time we chased each other around the concrete play- 
yard, scrapped, played marbles and carried on an enthusiastic mart 
for the precious odds-and-ends which make a boy’s pockets his own 
treasure-troves. I'll swop you my blue pencil for your big agate 
marble. . . . I'll give you a couple of sticks of gum for that big 
rubber band... . 

After P.S. 166 I went to a Roman Catholic school for a while, 
where my mother thought education might be more rapid. This 
was definitely an improvement, where the priest-teachers took more 
personal interest in your work. On the other hand we wasted a lot 
of time with elementary theology. 

Who is the creator of Heaven and Earth? 

God the Father. 

Good Catholics we were taught went to Heaven, bad ones went 
to hell. Purgatory was the half-way house where you got board and 
lodging for a million years or so. And in limbo were housed 
heathens and unbaptized children. 

One of the priests, a stout jolly Irishman, loved his little joke. He 
would boom out: 

“And where do the Protestants go?” 

Our answer came in a joyful bellow. 

“Hell!” 

I got into trouble because I tried to reduce faith to simple arith- 
metic. How could the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost add up 
to one? Three times one make three don’t they? Oh, infidel! Trying 
to be smart. ... 

Anyway though I could not grasp the subtlety of the Holy Trin- 
ity I got good marks at arithmetic, I knew some geography and 
could spell quite competently, and I could recite Lincoln’s speech 
at Gettysburg. So what more do you want at thirteen? 

It hurt my mother to think that she could not afford to send me 
to better schools. The little boy prodigy of Tamalpais days, she felt, 
was being left to run to seed in mediocre schools. She looked for- 
ward bleakly to a future in which I grew up an uncultured average 
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American. In the dark lonely hours of the night alone with her 
thoughts she suffered because she felt so helpless. 

It hurt her most of all to see me growing up into an uncouth 
hard-boiled street urchin, talking in ugly New York slang and be- 
having like her idea of a hooligan. All through those years she 
waged a tireless battle against my surroundings. Don’t say that . . . 
don’t do that . . . don’t slouch with your hands in your pockets. 
... A bitter struggle against overwhelming odds, resulting in 
constant friction. 

We lived in unlovely rooms in a noisy turbulent street but my 
mother tried to preserve in our home the atmosphere of culture 
and refinement in which she had been brought up and in which we 
had formerly lived. I was the son of a Russian nobleman and must 
behave like one. Always remember that you’re a gentleman, you’re 
not like the other boys, you’re a gentleman. 

In my own mind these artificial values meant nothing. The real 
values in our street were those of leadership, initiative, strength and 
agility, and the power of jeering and cursing harder than the next 
boy. In democratic 96th Street nobody cared two crackers whether 
you were the son of a Russian nobleman or of the guy who col- 
lected the garbage. Your aristocratic title might cut some ice in 
Park Avenue, where French counts and Russian princes were then 
very much a la mode, but in our street you lived or sank on your 
own merits, 

And that my mother never could understand, because although 
she lived in the street she was not of it. She remained through all 
our ups and downs the grande dame, preserving her own scale of 
social and moral values with the fervour of a zealot. For which no 
one can blame her—but it made things pretty hard for me to be 
obliged to preserve two standards of conduct poles apart. To be a 
‘teglar guy” at school and in the street and a perfect little gentle- 
man as soon as I came indoors. Aw hell! 

My two main interests at this time were radio and scooters. 

Radio was the new craze then. Everybody wanted to buy or build 
a set. My ambition was no higher than a crystal set. I saved up 
nickels and dimes to buy the makings, a coil, a couple of end pieces 
and a good crystal. The set grew up—but for a long time I could 
not use it because I lacked earphones, the cheapest of which cost 
about two dollars. 
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Our scooters were made this way. On a narrow plank you nailed 
two halves of a roller-skate fore and aft. From the greengrocer you 
wheedied an orange-crate which was nailed upright at one end of 
the plank. With handle-bars the scooter was complete. You painted 
it a smart colour and gave it a name “The Flying Bullet”... 
“Speed King.” 

I gained some distinction in the street by designing a hand-brake 
which consisted of two wooden bars pivoted on a nail on each side 
of the plank. The bars were joined by a cross-bar and when you 
pulled that towards you the ends of the pivoted bars scraped on the 
ground. The first time I tried this out on a hill the retardation was 
so violent that I went flying right over the box. 

These scooters made a lot of noise as they whirred along, but that 
was exhilarating. Down a slope at ten miles an hour. Dodging 
through the traffic, jeering at motorists and cops . . . onward 


faster . . . with the wind cooling your hot face and the rhythmic , 


whine of the wheels filling your boy’s heart with exultant j joy. Oh, 
speed! 

Pin 96th Street we had our own little gang. The stoop of the 
leader’s house was its rallying-point. There we gathered to discuss 
our affairs, plan our sorties against other gangs, exchange boastful 
tales of our adventures or tell smutty stories. 

Our greatest enemy was the neighbouring tough Irish gang called 
“Micks.” The Jewish gangs, the “Sheenies,” were tough too and 
wily. Of course we had Jews and Irishmen in our gang, but they 
belonged to our street and that made them different. 

After October 15, by some unwritten tradition, no self-respecting 
New Yorker is supposed to continue wearing his straw hat. We 
enforced the law. We scoured the neighbouring streets and avenues 
and if some unfortunate man was found still wearing his straw hat 
we dashed out of ambush, knocked his hat off, kicked it about and 
then ran like hell. We knew all the alleyways and short-cuts and 
were never caught. 

This was also the time of agai cite sex-consciousness. We pre- 
tended to be hard-boiled and contemptuous of all girls, but despite 
that they interested us tremendously. We jeered at them and they 
_ jeered at us back—but that was just one way of showing our sex 
interest (we had not yet read Freud, you see). We occasionally 
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fought with them, but that was just to get a chance to touch their 
warm soft bodies. 

Pretty girls each held their own little courts on their stoop. A 
gitl would sit there like a queen, with boys grouped around her or 
lounging manfully against the stone balustrades. What counted 
most as a courtier was to be a ready talker, with the ability to make 
snappy wisecracks. Also you had to know the words of the latest 
jazz tune, or be able to play a ukulele, or do tricks of some sort. I 
could do none of these things and was generally regarded as a dull 
fish. When in desperation I tried to shine by talking about my 
travels in Europe or by rattling off a few words in French I was met 
by hostile stares. A reg’lar guy in our streets had no business to 
have been in Paris and to jabber im a foreign tongue—all very well 
for the older generation but not for reg’lar American boys and girls. 
If only I could play the ukulele. | 

You had to be careful about romance. The gang was always on 
the watchout for any member seen hanging around the girls too 
much. The terrible accusation of “sissy” was always just hovering 
over your head. And if you were seen kissing a girl then the next 
day sure as anything there was chalked up somewhere: MIKE 
KISSED MOLLY. Then the ruthless code of the street made your 
life miserable for several days with taunts and sly jokes. 

How far the great mansion in Tsarskoe Selo! How far Mount 
Tamalpais Military Academy! How far the green-veined glaciers and 
ice-blue lakes of Switzerland! How far... . : 


When a particularly severe economic depression hit our house- 
hold I persuaded my mother to let me leave school and start work. 
I was thirteen and a half when I got my first job as an office-boy 
in a company manufacturing automobile accessories. 

I was a failure as an office-boy. I had no ambition—although I 
knew only too well that all millionaires were supposed to have 
started as office-boys. I stuck stamps on crookedly, posted unsealed 
envelopes, dawdled for hours on errands. 

Instead of firing me the firm transferred me to their small 142nd 
Street factory where experimental work was being done on radio 
sets. I was happier there than in the office, although I had the 
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dirtiest jobs to do—straightening out kinks in wire leads and 
winding innumerable condenser coils. However, I recompensed 
myself by stealing bits for my own set. 

My great friend in the factory was a big handsome Negro named 
Buck. In the lunch hour he would tip me five cents to fetch him 
sandwiches and a bottle of milk. I ate my own sandwiches while he 
munched his, sitting on a packing-bench, his long legs dangling 
down. Afterwards he would start cleaning and recleaning his big 
revolver which he loved devoutly. 

“Boy, I'd radder have dat gat dan any woman in de world,” he 
used to say. 

As he polished the blue barrel with an oily rag he would hum: 


Are you comin’ over tonight 
Dere is sho to be a fight 
And de razahs will be flyin’ in de air. 


He told me about the tough Harlem joints, the pool-parlours and 
the back-room dens where there was unlimited crap-shooting and 
the dance-halls with whore-houses attached and the swell booze 
cans. 

“You shoulda been at Abe’s on Sattiday. When yuh gets a little 
older I'll take yuh to Abe’s. Yassuh! Yuh see, dis guy comes along 
and tries to get fresh wid my pal Joe, I told yuh about Joe, and den 
Joe says to him say who d’yuh tink yuh are, and dis guy says who 
me? And den Joe says yeah you, and dis guy makes a pass at him, 
see, so Joe socks him on de kisser. But I reckon dis guy has his pals 
in de room. Oh, boy, oh, boy—was dat a scrap!” 

Buck had a kind heart. In order to save money I used to snitch 
rides on the tailboards of trucks. Sometimes you were lucky and 
got a truck that took you all the way, but most of the time they 
turned off somewhere and you had to scramble down. One day 
Buck saw me jumping off the back of a truck. 

“Doan never let me catch yuh doin dat again, Mike. I had a 
young brudder dat got killed dat way. He slipped and a street-cah 
hit him. Ain’t yuh got no car fare?” 

I told him that if I could save five cents by snitching rides it was 
a lot of money. He did not say anything then, but on the following 
Monday he took a big roll of bills out of his overalls pocket, peeled 
off a ten-dollar bill and gave it to me, saying: 
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“De ivories sho was good to me on Sattiday. Keep dat for car 
fare, see, and doan never let me catch yuh snitching rides again. 
Does yuh wanna get killed?” 

My salary was seven dollars a week. Considering that at that time 
the average office-boy got about ten dollars I was underpaid. I could 
not complain because I was under age and should have been at 
school. 

I used to bring my wage-envelope to my mother without opening 
it, out of which she allowed me enough for meals, car fare, and a 
little over. Yet one day . . . 

In a radio store on Columbus Avenue were a pair of earphones, 
a beautiful pair which cost three dollars. So one day, impelled by a 
secret demon, I ripped open my pay-packet and bought the ear- 
phones. But as soon as I left the shop my elation vanished and I 
felt terrible remorse. How could I face my mother? 

In actual fact she was very sweet about it and did not reproach 
me, She probably understood how dearly I longed for earphones. 
But my conscience gave me no peace, and for many months after 
I felt a heavy sense of guilt. 


When I write down 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925—it adds up to four 
years. No more than four years, yet in my mind it seems as if it 
were twenty years. The more I think of it the more I am convinced 
that I am right and the calendar is wrong. We lived through so 
much in those four years, we had so many new impressions and 
thrills thrust upon us, hurtled along so many new paths, made so 
many changes in our daily life and habits, that I cannot believe it 
all happened in only four years. 

Just try and remember. How did the fashions go? The whole 
conception of women’s figures changed. The plump bust and 
founded hips of wartime gave way to the slim figures whose ambi- 
tion was to have breasts and buttocks like a fifteen-year-old boy. 
Women’s hair was cut short—and so were the dresses. Inch by inch 
the dresses crept up and up, accompanied by howls of protest from 
dressmakers, fabric manufacturers and the Epworth League. When 
the dresses reached the knee the howl became a frenzied cry—and 
when it went above the knee . . . oh, Lawdy! To make perdition 
even more certain the upward rise of the dress was accompanied 
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by a downward sweep of the stocking. Do you remember how the 
smart American girl of those days rolled her silk stockings below 
the knee—leaving a good many inches of gleaming white thigh 
bare to the air, so that when she sat down you often glimpsed more 
in five seconds than Grandpa ever did in fifty years. 

For women this was the beginning of the silk age. Never in the 
history of mankind had millions of women been given the oppor- 
tunity of feeling the lusciousness of silk on their skin, a sensuous 
privilege hitherto reserved for the rich. Now we had cheap silk 
stockings and either silk or rayon underwear. Maisie and Peggy and 
Joan wore them. Humorists drew cartoons of the girl who could 
pack away a whole cami-knicker in her handbag. Shades of petti- 
coats, yards and yards of petticoats, and O shades of corsets and 
bustles! 

Two other novelties hit our smart girls: cosmetics and cigarettes. 
The patrician women of ancient Rome used powder and paint and 
George Sand smoked cigars in 1830, but never before had cosmetics 
been made into a vast industry and sold so cheaply that everyone 
could buy. Never before had girls ignored the horror of their par- 
ents (brought up to associate powder with prostitution) and 
smeared their faces with white and red. As for smoking . . . well, 
I do declare, I never thought I should live to see a daughter of mine 
behaving like a common woman of the streets. 

The Maisies and Peggies of 1945 use powder and paint as soon 
as they leave school, as a matter of course and even with the help 
and encouragement of their mothers. They do not appreciate that 
to pluck your eyebrows and redden your lips in 1923 was a brave 
act of defiance which more often than not brought family strife 
and in some extreme cases, expulsion from the home. The great 
Battle of the Lipstick was won sometime between 1922 and 1925. 

There was not so much change for us boys. We discarded high 
stiff collars, abandoned fancy waistcoats, and wore our clothes 
looser and more sloppy. In 1924, England exported the Oxford 
“bags” to America and that started something. Cartoons of those 
days show the “collegiate” boy with ballooning trousers which al- 
most engulf his shoes. We forgot about garters and let our socks 
flop down over the shoes. We learned to go about without hats. But 
although our dads were secretly perturbed to see their slouching, 
baggy-trousered hands-in-pockets, dishevelled sons with a cigarette 
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dangling from the lip, they did not accuse us of immorality on the 
strength of it. The change in our habits was not in the nature of a 
moral revolution as it was for our sisters. 

Why was this? Seen in retrospect the battle of the modern girl 
against the old fashioned parent was more than just a clash be- 
tween fashions and fancies. In 1895 my mother was regarded as 
quite “daring” because she wore cycling bloomers but this did not 
cause a social revolution. Whereas in the 1920s deeper issues were 
at stake. Clashes over short skirts, lipsticks, petting parties, free talk 
and all that was labelled “modern” were only the outward expres- 
sion of deep-rooted social changes in the status of women. 

Instead of railing against their daughters’ short skirts, parents 
should have launched a crusade against modern offices and indus- 
tries which employed girls in millions. But did they? On the con- 
trary, they were quite delighted to see their Maisies and Joans 
eaming twenty-five dollars a week as stenographers in a nice airy 
clean office in a lovely modern skyscraper. Or working in an. air- 
conditioned modern factory making radio sets or electric irons. 
Clean work, easy hours, good pay. 

They wanted to have their cake and eat it, did the older genera- 
tion. Pa and Ma wanted to keep their daughters under their control, 
holding them in the centuries-old subjection of women to men, 
confining them into the rigid corsets of pre-1914 convention. At 
the same time they were glad of the extra earning power of their 
daughters. They did nót understand that as soon as girls became 
economically independent they would also demand social and 
moral independence. Very cussed of them, to be sure—but that is 
the fundamental law of social change. Economic changes bring 
with them also new ideas and new morals. Blindly the older genera- 
tion attacks the new morals without seeing the deep-lying changes 
which have caused them. 

Other factors helped the post-war woman in her struggle for 
independence. Modern labour-saving devices began to flood the 
markets: electric irons, vacuum cleaners, soap flakes, electric wash- 
ing machines, patent kitchen utensils. Women learned to give their 
orders to the baker, the butcher, the grocer by telephone. The sales 
of machine-baked bread rose phenomenally—so did canned goods. 
For the first time in history middle-class women were able to have 
ahome and raise a family without drudgery. 


@ 
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Note—all this applies only to a certain section of American soci- 
ety at that time, not to all of it. It applies mostly to city and small- 
town people, to the upper crust of wage-earners. It does not apply 
to the millions who continued to live rude lives in the hills and 
the prairies of the South and the Middle-West, where women still 
wore poke-bonnets, baked their own bread and scrubbed their 
clothes as their grandmothers had done before them. It does not 
apply to the millions of Negroes and “poor white” share-croppers 
who lived in semi-squalor—nor to the teeming thousands of peo- 
ple crammed into the slums and ghettos of great American cities. 
The distorted view of America which so many foreigners have 
springs from the idea that all Americans live like Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith in their modern bungalow in Jersey City. The claim that the 
American working-class has the highest standard of living in the 
world is just another one of those ballyhoo bubbles which exploded 
in the Great Depression of 1929. 

Those four years in which many American women finally gained 
their independence were also the years in which a whole continent 
lost its independence of thought. The old-time frontiersman was 
not particularly intellectual and he knew little of the world beyond 
his homestead, but he thought for himself. He had to because the 
struggle for existence pitted his individuality against the whole of 
Nature. Each man made his own life with his own hands, and his 
ego was as much his own as his hand-hewn cabin. 

But with the ready-made machine age which blossomed so sud- 
denly after the Great War the Individual became merged in the 
Mass. A new social entity was born which for want of a better 
definition was called “The Public.” Now it is a funny thing that 
in Washington’s time when America was undergoing a profound 
historical change no one referred to the “American Public.” Thar 
war no sich thing. .. . 

As soon as it emerged, however, that Americans (and for that 
matter Europeans too) were no longer a collection of individuals 
but a Great Public, a few astute men realized that they could wield 
a new power—mass pyschology. Just a handful of men sitting at 
radio stations, in newspaper offices, and at advertisement-copywtit- 
ing desks were sufficient to exert a vast influence on one hundred 
and twenty million people scattered from coast to coast. 

In those years were born the twins of salesmanship and ballyhoo 
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—sired by the new profession of publicity and issued out of the 
womb of mass appeal. 

From that moment civilized white communities ceased to be 
ruled by reason and became the playground of conditioned reflexes. 
Every emotional reflex in human nature was played upon by the 
promoters of something-or-other. It did not matter what you were 
promoting, whether a new toothpaste or a film star or a religion, 
the technique was the same. Fear, greed, avarice, sexual competi- 
tion, vanity and snobbery became the keyboard on which sales pro- 
motion played its pretty melodies. 

If you wanted people to buy your toothpaste you did not tell 
them that it would keep their teeth clean you frightened the hell 
out of them by telling them (quite erroneously) that if they did 
not use your paste four out of five would get pyorrhoea. If you 
wanted to sell a course of piano-playing you did not appeal to man’s 
love of music you tickled his social vanity by suggesting that if he 
learned to play the piano he too could be the life and soul of the 
party. Cosmetics, shaving-creams, collars, trinkets and haberdashery 
were not sold either for their usefulness or aesthetic appeal—but as 
means of exhibiting sex appeal. Why is she a wallflower? Because 
she does not use Kuckoo Kissproof Lipstick. Why do all the girls 
pass him up? Because the poor fish is not wearing Boloney Collars. 

Washing-machines, soaps, motor-cars, radios were sold because 
(said the ad.) their possession would definitely put the next-door 
people in the shade. 

Perhaps the strongest force of all at this time was social snobbery. 
This was the period when millions of people were given the oppor- 
tunity of raising their standard of living. What a few years ago had 
been a luxury now became available to the middle-income groups. 
So there started a fantastic struggle to emulate the upper and richer 
classes. Every conceivable commodity could be sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith by suggesting (a) that it was in regular use in Smart 
Society and (b) that its possession would boost you up the social 
ladder. The films, newspapers, magazines showed you how the rich 
lived—the advertisements told you how you too could be fashion- 
able for only $2.98. And boy did the Great American Public lap 
it up! : 

The outcome of all this in a broader sense was that the domi- 
nating impulse of the Twenties became the acquisition of material 
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values. Religious folk threw up their hands in horror. They saw that 
the Wily One had now formed his wicked hosts into Mammon, 
Incorporated, with a slick office down-town and an up-to-date sales 
promotion department. Satan was now streamlined. 

This explains why the Great Public was so apathetic towards the 
numerous public scandals which brightened the four years under 
review. President Harding died in 1923. Soon after his death the 
stench of the Teapot Dome Oil racket spread over the United 
States. High government officials and even the dead President 
himself were implicated in the swindle. You would have expected 
the Public to be horrified—after all the Man in the White House 
is supposed to be near-white anyway. 

But no—seamy revelations followed one another all through 
1924. Other swindles and financial scandals were revealed to the 
public gaze. And did the public react? Not at all—we just went on 
quietly browsing among our Mah Jong games, crossword puzzles, 
Tut-ankh-amen novelties, Coué systems and new dance-steps. One 
craze followed another so rapidly there was no time to think of 
justice. The fear of halitosis was greater than the fear of corrupt 
government. 

And of course when a Floyd Collins got trapped in a cave the 
whole nation held its breath and followed the rescue attempts with 
hysterical anxiety. No time to think of morality. 

No time ... notime . . . that was our main difficulty in those 
days. We were not really evil in our hearts but we just did not 
have time to think things over. So much was happening, so many 
thrills were piling up day by day, there was so much to fear and to 
covet . . . we had no time for anything else. Let others do the 
thinking for us—that’s what they’re paid for. We do not want to 
think—we want to feel. Amuse us, horrify us, titivate us, sexify us, 
tantalize us—but for God’s sake don’t sermonize us. Life’s too short 
to worry about anything. 

And so the Coolidge Prosperity Years thundered on—and we 
were swept along with the flood like matchsticks in a torrent. 
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BY the time I was fifteen I had been factory apprentice, delivery- 
van boy, office messenger. I wore long trousers, smoked cigarettes 
carried a hip-flask and was as hard-boiled as any New York boy of 
my age. 

By that time also my brother had joined us from Tamalpais and 
his earnings in a stockbroker’s office coupled with the money which 
Natasha earned as a typist in a French steamship company helped 
us to move to a cheap but comfortable five-roomed apartment out 
in Astoria, a suburb on Long Island. 

In those days Astoria was just beginning to develop. There was 
a shopping centre with cinemas, groups of houses and new apart- 
ment blocks, but much of the ground was still in open lots and 
fields. It was only a few minutes from the centre of Manhattan, 
connected by the electric elevated trains across the East River. 

Every week-day I pushed my way into the crowded trains and 
strap-hung to work with thousands of other respectable members 
of the Astoria community. I did my work mote or less conscien- 
hously and always brought my pay envelope unopened to my 
mother. 

On Sundays I was a pillar of a Congregational church in Man- 
hattan where there was a circle of young boys and girls from upper 
middle-class families, most of them comfortably off. In the summer 
there were outings to Oyster Bay, with plenty of lemonade and 
cake, swimming and boating. Ages were about sixteen to nineteen. 

On Sunday morning I attended the service in the church where 
I eventually became an usher and collected the money in the 
gallery. Afterwards there would be a sandwich lunch followed by 
an outing or parlour games in the Sunday-school rooms. 

I fell in love too. Her name was Joan and at eighteen she was a 
vision of loveliness to me. I dreamed about her during the day: of 
the heroic rescues which I effected . . . do not be afraid I am here 
take that you big bully and they walked away arm in arm into the 
setting sun. I wrote her magnificent love-letters most of which I 
must confess were borrowed. In my lunch-hour—I was then work- 
ing in 45th Street—I would slip into the great Public Library in 
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42nd Street and copy out long passages from the love-letters of 
Richard Steele. With a little touching up the flowing eighteenth- 
century phrases were soon fitted to my twentieth-century sweet- 
heart. 

I was so much in love that I never even aspired to the supreme 
joy of kissing her. The closest intimacy that ever occurred was when 
I kissed her hand as I had been taught to do as a child. In my secret 
mind I was terrified that if I attempted to kiss Joan on the lips 
my nose would somehow get in the way. I used to sit through two 
sessions of “mushy” films to study closely how the hero held the 
heroine during the clinch and how their facial angles were adjusted 
for osculation. 

My romance suffered from several disabilities. The foremost was 
my poverty. I was considerably poorer than the other members of 
the church circle, most of whom did not have to earn their own 
living. My clothes were not smart, in fact my best suit was blue 
cheviot handed down to me by Willie Mackay son of Clarence 
Mackay the millionaire telephone and telegraph king who was a 
friend of Mother’s. Other clothes were hand-me-downs from my 
brother. Only once did I buy a new suit, a fourteen-dollar affair 
which looked very smart for the first couple of weeks but which 
soon looked cheap. 

Neither did I have enough money to entertain Joan as other 
youths did. I could not take her to a smart restaurant and a theatre 
or to the best seats in a Broadway movie, nor ride in taxis and send 
boxes of flewers. | 

Only once did I take her out for an evening and then practically 
everything went wrong. I had saved up enough to take her to a good 
restaurant but at the last moment my mother got wind of the 
project and skilfully decided to save me from spending money fool- 
ishly by taking us both to a cheap Italian restaurant where we had 
the usual wholesome though dreary minestrone-ravioli-zabaglione 
combination. Instead of the soft lights of a table 4 deux which I 
had planned we had my dear mother with us right through the 
meal. , 

Then we left Mother and went to the theatre. I had oh so care- 
fully planned this and had bought the tickets well in advance. But 
my inexperience in theatre matters (this was the first Broadway 
show I ever went to) landed me with a couple of seats right at the 
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back and partly in line with a supporting pillar. The show was 
Lady Be Good. 

I took her home in a taxi and on her doorstep kissed her hand. 
But I felt in my heart that the whole episode had been a miserable 
failure. 

Anyway Joan did not really care very much for me. I was a little 
different from most of her boy-friends, sometimes amusing, and my 
completely adolescent naïveté may have attracted her for a time. 
She was selfish and snobbish—but oh so lovely in my eyes. 

There was another girl in that circle—less attractive but with a 
far nicer character. Her name was Lilian and she would have been 
a much better sweetheart for me. But I had eyes only for the glori- 
ous rose and spurned the sweet violet by the way. 

There you have the picture of my respectable church-going exist- 
ence which would do credit to any church magazine. Unfortunately 
it only held good for Sundays. During weekdays I had a different 
set of friends. They were wage-earners: office-boys, butchers’ and 
grocers’ assistants, soda-counter clerks, typists, factory girls—those 
who lived around my district. 

They were friendly but they were tough. We were organized in 
a semi-secret club and our leader was a hard-boiled little guy named 
Jackie, with a wiry body and a large head. He had one eyebrow 
higher than the other and a mouth which showed a faint perma- 
nent sneer—except when he laughed or smiled and then his face 
looked like that of a cynical imp. 

Then Bill, tall and fat, a packer in a box factory. Eddie (my 
special friend) a handsome gay eighteen with loose blond hair 

. which he shook back out of his eyes. Pat, a tough square-faced Irish 
boy who lived in our apartment house, worked in a butcher’s and 
loved a fight. Dick, the Romeo of the gang, with a sensitive olive- 
skinned face and large drooping brown eyes. 

Among the girls I remember Mabel, a freckle-faced factory 
worker; Jane, the more or less permanent sweetheart of Dick, a 
lovely blonde with large cornflower-blue eyes; Annie, a small viva- 
cious brunette who chattered incessantly and played the ukulele 
like a professional; Rosie, a plump and languorous Italian girl with 
a dog-like devotion for Jackie who treated her with good-natured 
contempt and slept with her when it happened to suit his purpose. 

And there were others—about twenty-five in all—ages ranging 
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from sixteen to twenty. I was the youngest of the lot, which prob- 
ably accounted for my position as the unhappy butt of many prac- 
tical jokes. 

We were in fact one of scores of adolescent gangs in the New 
York district. The big-time gangster movement was then on the 
upswing, borne on the turbulent surf of bootleg hooch, though it 
had not yet reached the “imperial” stage of Capone and Moran. 
Our little gangs modelled themselves on the big-timers, fed by 
fifteen-cent detective magazines and an urge for excitement. 

Our gang’s assets were a couple of rooms in a semi-basement 
and a large though old Cadillac touring-car. Eddie one day dis- 
covered that an Italian café proprietor named Facci kept some of 
his furniture stored in the basement under his café. So one night 
our old Cadillac was drawn up in a dark side-street and we made a 
neat haul of a large table, a sofa, a cupboard, four chairs and a 
small red and brown carpet. Another divan and a few more chairs 
stolen from a second-hand furniture depot completed the furnish- 
ing of our premises. Our girls made some curtains for the windows 
and the joint looked very home-like. 

Our revenue was organized on the same model as the racketeer- 
ing system of big gangs. We took advantage of the fact that small 
gangs from other districts occasionally invaded our area—especially 
our arch-enemy the Gashouse Gang, a hard-boiled pack of thugs 
from a riverside slum around a gasometer. 

Jackie did most of the actual organizing. He used to pick on a 
shop-keeper, generally a Greek or Italian or Jew, with a small one- 
man business in vegetables or delicatessen. His interview would be 
something like this (I accompanied him twice): __ 

“Howd’ ya find business, Mr. Negretti?” 

“Oh, it’s notta too bad—notta too bad.” 

“That’s good—I’m glad to hear it, Mr. Negretti. You're pretty 
lucky. Say, did you hear what happened to Mr. Niccolo’s store over 
in Queens? Terrible! The Gashouse Gang smashed it up. De whole 
caboozle. .. .” 

“Smasha da shop! Say, dat’s terrible. Whatta de polissa do?” 

A shrug of the shoulders and a sly smile. 

“Say, you know what the cops are. You can’t do nuthin’ wid ’em. 
You gotta fix de whole precinct if you want protection. Cost you 
maybe couple hundred bucks.” (There was some truth in this 
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because the New York police department at that time was so 
crooked it was almost unbelievable. ) 

“Santa Maria—coupla hondred bucks!” 

“Sure—dat’s a lotta money, Mr. Negretti.” Leaning over, confi- 
dentially: “Tell you what. You’re a good guy, Mr. Negretti. I think 
I can help you. You don’t want your store smashed up, do you? 
Well, I know how you can get protection without paying the cops 
all dat dough. Ten bucks a month is all it would cost you.” 

“Ten bucks— porco la Madonna! Dat’s a lotta money.” 

“Well, all right—maybe I could fix it for five bucks.” 

“Five bucks—you sure no smasha da shop?” 

“Sure—guarantee. De cops ain’t no good. You leave it to me, 
Mr. Negretti.” 

In nearly every case this worked without a hitch. Only in two 
cases was Jackie’s offer refused. A week after his visit our Cadillac 
drove past in the night and a few bricks went flying through shop- 
windows. After that we had no trouble in convincing shopkeepers 
that our protection from the Gashouse Gang was worth five dollars 
a month. | 

In a short time we had signed on ten small shops at that rate, 
making a neat income of fifty bucks a month. That paid our rent, 
our gas and repairs to the Cadillac (nicknamed the Toonerville 
Trolley or Tooney for short) and a good margin for refreshments. I 
remember all this very accurately because, for some reason, I was 
appointed treasurer of the outfit—possibly because I was quicker 
at figuring than the others. 

In the summer evenings we usually gathered in a little park down 
by the river-side, lying on the warm grass with the girls and eating 
nickel ice cream cones paid for out of our central funds. 

After a hot sweaty day’s work our greatest joy was a swim in the 
East River. A short way from the park was a wooden mooring-jetty 
used in earlier days by a ferry which crossed the river between 
Manhattan and Long Island. Its rotting beams jutted out into the 
grey water in the shadow of the great iron Queensborough railway 
ar It was Eddie’s boast that he would one day dive off the 

ridge. 

For some mysterious reason swimming off the jetty was forbid- 
den by the police. Now and then a few cops would make a raid and 
then the familiar cry of “Cheese it, de cops!” sent us scurrying 
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angrily down the towpath, clutching our clothes in a wild bundle. 

One day Eddie and I had swum out too far to get back in time 
and two cops pounced on our clothes. We were trapped. However 
they were a good-natured couple and we chivied them into letting 
us off. One of them took a friendly swipe at my buttocks with his 
night-stick while I was dressing, just to remind me that the law 
must be enforced. 

Sometimes on a hot night, after we had been drinking sticky 
hooch at a party, we took a big risk and went swimming naked. 
Instead of the jetty then we used a little beach about fifty yards 
on the other side of the bridge, hidden from the towpath by a 
clump of bushes. 

On one occasion three of the girls came in with us. They were 
somewhat drunk and so were we, and we undressed any old how 
and went splashing into the dark water like kids. To this day I can 
see those white girls’ bodies gleaming in the reflected moonlight 
and see their young breasts pointed by the cold water... . 

Coming back one evening from a swim there were seven of us, all 
boys, crammed into the Cadillac. Bill was driving and I was sitting 
next to him, the others piled into the tonneau smoking and singing 
songs. Just outside the park we passed a a broad-shouldered girl 
walking along by herself. 

“Hi, yah, Dot!” 

I didn’t know who she was, but the others seemed to know her 
well—especially Jackie. 

“Where ya goin’, Dot?” 

“Home, boys—that’s where.” She had a nice deep voice and a 
couple of dimples when she smiled. 

Jackie leaned out, his most charming smile ready. 

“Pile in, kid. We'll drive yah.” 

She got in the front seat beside me and we drove off with a loud 
crashing of gears. After a while Jackie said, casually: 

“Say—ain’t it hot? Whad’ya say we drive out into the woods and 
get a little cool air? You ain’t in a hurry, are you, Dot?” 

“I don’t wanna be late,” said Dot. 

“Oh, it won’t take long. Just a little fresh air.” 

We drove away from the town into the country, first along the 
main road and then off to the left into some woods. As soon as we 
had left the streets, Jackie whispered in my ear: 
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“Go on, do your stuff.” 

Now to my sheepish shame I had no idea what he meant by 
“doing my stuff.” I could feel Dot’s warm body next to mine and 
her plump thigh pressed against my leg in the cramped space. 

Jackie looked at me in a puzzled way and then I suppose it 
dawned on him that I was just dumb. He said nothing but leaned 
over the front seat and kissed Dot on the lips. A long kiss, while 
his hand slipped down and caressed her breasts. So that was what 
he meant! 

Others asked for a kiss too and Dot did not seem at all reluctant. 
Bill and I were the only two who were left out of the fun. 

When we got well into the woods Bill drove the car off the road 
and stopped under some trees. It was cool in the forest and very 
quiet. The evening breeze rustled in the thick leaves and the dark- 
ening sky was patterned through the tangled branches. 

“Say—I gotta get home,” said Dot. 

“Sure . . .” said Jackie, “we all gotta get home.” 

We all got out of the car and stretched our legs, leaving Jackie 
and Dot alone on the back seat, locked in passionate embrace. 

Presently we heard Dot cry out: 

“Aw, leave me alone!” 

Jackie said something, and then we heard her again: 

“No, I don’t wanna. Lemme go home.” 

We all crowded around them and heard Jackie saying in his cold 
menacing voice: 

“Take it easy, kid. We ain’t going to hurt ya. Only no monkey 
business, see.” 

Dot saw the red light then and gave out one scream. Jackie 
pounced on her and took her by the throat. 

“Annuder peep outa you and . . .” 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, eyes open very wide. 
Then suddenly she relaxed, shrugged her shoulders and muttered: 
"O.K.—I get you.” 

After that she obligingly lay on the wide back seat and Jackie 
was the first to possess her while the others got ready. 

And here I must admit the strange fact that I did not join in the 
Procession. For some reason, to this day unexplained, I just stood 
around and watched the others—no more. Jackie came up to me 
and said with his twisted smile: “Gonna try it, Mike?” 
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“Well . . .” I just dried up and felt a hot pain in my throat. 
Then in a burst of bravado, trying to cover up my confusion: “No 
—lI don’t feel like it.” Pretending that I had reached a stage where 
I could be discriminating. But Jackie was not deceived. He just 
looked at me with his little dark eyes and then turned away in 
contempt. 

We drove Dot home after that. She was quite friendly and bade 
us all an amiable good night. 

And on the following Sunday I attended service at my church, 
sang hymns, took up the collection and made calf-love eyes at my 
Joan. The memory of the darkening woods was in another part of 
my mind, shut away. | 

One day, however, goaded by the jeers of some of the other boys, 
I decided I ought to have a girl. None of the girls in our crowd 
seemed to think much of me, so I decided to find one outside. My 
choice fell on Maria, olive-skinned sixteen-year-old daughter of an 
Italian fruit-seller who was one of our customers. 

First I went into the shop and bought a couple of bananas. 
While I ate one slowly I said nonchalantly, trying to behave like 
Jackie and Eddie: 

“Whad’ya doin’ tonight, Maria?” 

A coy glance from two dark eyes. 

“Me? . . . oh, I dunno. What you wanna know for?” 

“Oh, nothin’! I thought maybe you’d like to come out wid me. 
How about a nice soda?” 

“My father don’t let me go out with boys.” 

I shrugged my shoulders in what seemed a sophisticated way. 

“Aw, heck! Who cares about your father? You’re grown up, ain't 
you? You ain’t a baby. Anyway your pa is a friend of mine. We do 
business together.” 

“All right. . . .” 

So we had our ice cream sodas and then I suggested a little walk 
in the park. Maria was very shy. So was I but I tried not to show it. 

We strolled down to the riverside and found a quiet place in the 
dunes, looking out over the placid river. Holy smoke, I thought, 
wadda I do now? How do you begin? 

Just as I was screwing up my courage to kiss her, some voices 
came up from the towpath. 
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“Well, waddya know! Mike wid a skirt! Say don’t that beat every- 

thing!” 

Good-humoured laughter. Eddie, Bill and Dick—looking up 
and laughing. My face burned with blushing. 

“Aw, cheese it!” I cried. 

Eddie gave a big slow wink. 

“O.K. pal—I getcha. Come on, boys—Mike is doing his stuff.” 

God, how I hated Eddie at that moment! I looked at Maria but 
she was looking down and picking at a bit of grass. Presently I said: 
“Dose guys are nuts.” 

Maria gave me a quick look, and then she said: 

“Td better get home. Pa will wallop me.” 

“Aw, don’t go yet, Maria. Say, you're a pretty swell girl.” 

“Yeah...” 

“Yeah .. .” (Whad’ya do now?) 

Finally I just put my arms around her any old how and kissed 
her on the lips. She liked it. We lay side by side and I kissed her 
again. But when I tried to caress her breasts, as I had seen Jackie do 
with his girls she sat up with a frightened cry. 

“Aw, leave me alone!” 

“What’s the matter? I didn’t do nothin.” 

She looked at me for a few seconds, fear and excitement alter- 
T in her large eyes. Then fear won and she jumped up sud- 

enly. 

“I gotta go home.” 

I argued with her, pleaded with her, got angry. 

“I gotta go home.” __ 

“Aw, to hell wid it! Go home—I don’t care.” 

She walked away quickly without looking back. I sat with my 
ee around my knees, furiously staring at the river. Another 

ailure, 

I went on sitting there for a long time after she had gone. Re- 
sentment and wounded self-esteem gradually faded away. I just sat 
and looked at the deepening shadows of the river, watching the 
dancing streaks of reflected light from the Manhattan side. 

On the other bank the wharves and riverside warehouses merged 
in a dark blur, one big warehouse looking like a sombre medieval 
castle. A few skyscrapers pointed their grey fingers into the sky, 
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some of their lighted windows twinkling like suspended stars. Now 
and then a squat tug chumed by towing a string of silent barges 
under the towering bridge. When it blew its hom the hoarse note 
seemed to become trapped in the vast metal span. When a train 
passed over the bridge the air vibrated with a thrilling almost 
menacing power which slowly died away on the still river. 

My heart was suddenly filled with a terrible longing. I looked 
across at the great city of New York and felt that somewhere in its 
gaunt streets there waited for me the Great Chance, exciting and for 
me alone. I was just a delivery boy at twelve dollars a week but at 
that moment a fierce knowledge burst into my brain—the knowl- 
edge of some power within me making me different and stronger. 
In a few years a smart automobile draws up on Fifth Avenue and 
the people pause to look at the immaculately dressed handsome 
man who ... oh God I am myself, I can do more and greater 
things than ever I dreamed possible . . . I am a human being. 

I sat on in the shadow of the great bridge and dreamed my 
dreams, a wild joy within me and in my mind a new consciousness. 
When I stood up to go home I took one last look at the lights of 
New York glimmering like giant fireflies while the pale stars trem- 
bled in the dark-green sky. 

Something had changed for ever inside me. Now for the first 
time I became conscious of the world around, the sky and the 
clouds and the lights. The grandeur of the scene for the first time 
made me want to express myself, to speak my exultation and clothe 
my new emotions in sonorous words. But I did not know those 
words. Jeez . . . was all I could murmur—Jeez! 


11 


ONE hot autumn evening about a dozen of us were lounging in 
our headquarters, some playing poker, reading magazines or petting 
the girls in a desultory way. I was busy doing my accounts. 

Suddenly a loud knock on the door. Jackie’s eyes narrowed. 
“Who's dat?” 
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“Open in the name of the law.” 

Dead silence for a few seconds. Then Jackie whispering fiercely. 
“Come on—beat it.” 

Eddie whispered to me. “Come on, Mike—out the back win- 
dow.” I slung my account-books under the sofa and followed him. 
He swung his legs over the window-sill. 

A husky voice came from outside. “Get back there.” 

Eddie turned, his face white. “Cops!” I looked over his shoulder 
and saw a policeman, his big Colt in one hand. 

Others crowded up to the window, their faces jerking with fear. 
They knew that this time it was trouble in a big way. 

“No good,” said Eddie. “Son-of-a-bitch wid a gat.” 

We looked at each other again. The police were rattling and 
banging at the door. Harry, a small narrow-shouldered boy whose 
sole ambition was to imitate Jackie kept muttering in a tearful 
voice: “Oh, hell, what will my mudder say? . . . oh, hell, what 
will my mudder say? . . .” 

We turned to Jackie—our leader. He lit a cigarette and flicked 
away the match. His shoulders were hunched up like those of a 
frightened cat. 

“O.K.—dey’ve got us.” 

The door was opened and two plain-clothes detectives came in. 
In the hall behind them stood three policemen, their night-sticks 
ready. 

A woman’s voice, shrilly ... “Sure dat’sa mine... dat’sa 
mine.” 

Mrs. Facci waddled into the room, pushing the detectives out of 
the way. | 

“My sofa . . . my table . . . my chairs . . . dat’sa mine. . 
sure, dat’sa mine.” She touched the table with a caressing hand. 

“Take it easy,” said one detective. “We'll come to you in a 
minute.” Turning to us, huddled in a group. “Now then—who’s 
the head guy here?” 

Jackie stepped forward, cool now. 

‘Tm the president of this club,” he said smoothly. 

“Club!” The detective laughed drily. “Say, did you hear that, 
Flannagan? This is a club. All right, Mr. President, come in the 
next room.” 
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Jackie followed them and the communicating door was shut. 
We sat down and waited. 

Eddie and I looked at each other. He whispered, “Take it easy, 
Mike.” I tried to smile but my face felt stiff and there was a cold 
trembling feeling in my chest. I strained my ears to hear what they 
were saying in the next room. I could hear the. harsh voice of the 
detective—but Jackie’s replies were too softly spoken. 

After a million years he came out, his pale face a dull ashen 
colour, sweat in droplets on his forehead. He looked around and 


then nodded to me. 

“They want you, Mike.” 

“Me—why me?” The throbbing in my chest started again. Why 
not Bill or Dick or Eddie? Why me? 

“Come on,” said the detective, and shut the door behind me. 


“Sit down there.” 
I sat on one of our wooden chairs. The two detectives stood 


over me. 
“Now then—you're the treasurer of this outfit, ain’t ya?” 
I nodded. Suddenly I felt quite calm. 
“Pretty young to be the treasurer of this . . . club.” 
“I’m fifteen and a half,” I said firmly. 
They laughed. 
“Pretty old. Now let’s have the truth. Where did you get all this 


furniture?” 

I thought quickly. How much had Jackie told? I decided to take 
a chance. 

“We bought it.” 

“Where?” 

“Auction.” 

“Where?” 

“I can’t remember.” 

“Yeah—well, how much did you pay for it?” 

“Ten bucks.” 

“Got a receipt for it?” 

“No—we didn’t get one.” 

One detective, a burly red-haired man, took my arm and squeezed 
till the tears came into my eyes with pain. 

“You little liar. You stole the furniture from Facci’s joint.” 

“We didn’t steal it. . . . Leggo my arm . . . we bought it.” 
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He gave my arm a final vicious twist and then let go. Again they 
fired questions, quickly one after another. 

“Come clean. What sort of joint is this?” 

“It’s a club.” 

“Wid girls in it?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Tt’s a whore-house, ain’t it?” 

“It’s a club, I tell ya.” 

They looked at each other and then went over by the window 
and talked in undertones. I heard one say: “She'll identify it, any- 
Way...” 

“All right—scram.” 

I went back into the next room. Eddie saw my red eyes and put 
his arm around my shoulders. “Did they hurt you, kid?” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Facci was arguing with the policemen in the 
hall. 

“Dat’sa my tings, I tell ya. Dat’sa my table . . . my sofa. . .” 

“Sure thing, missus—just take it easy.” 

The detectives called her in with her husband. The furniture was 
formally identified. 

“Well, you going to make a charge?” they asked Facci. 

“Sure—make da charge. Dirty bums. Sure, make da charge.” 
Facci’s little black moustache stuck out fiercely. 

There was a pause. Then Jackie suddenly got up from his chair 
and sidled forward, addressing himself to Mrs. Facci. 

“Whatd’ya wanna make a charge for?” he began in his soft insinu- 
ating voice. “Put us in jail and whad’ya get out of it? I’m awful 
sorry about the furniture, Mrs. Facci—but you see we didn’t do 
no harm to it. Look at the table . . . O.K. . . . and the sofa too. 
I'll tell you what. How about takin’ back your furniture and we'll 
pay you compensation?” 

Mrs. Facci cocked her eye suspiciously. “What’sa dat?” 

“We'll give you money, see. You take the furniture back and 
well pay you. Make a charge to the police and you get nothing.” 

Mr. Facci suddenly became interested. “How mucha you pay?” 

“A hundred dollars,” said Jackie surprisingly, as if we had all that 
money. 

The detectives looked at each other quickly. One of them started 
angrily: “Say, what’s the big idea . . .” 
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Jackie looked at him squarely. “What’s the matter, officer? Facci 
don’t have to make a charge if he don’t want to. Dat’s the law, 
ain’t it?” 

“Pretty smart guy, eh?” 

“Oh, I get around.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Facci were arguing in Italian. Jackie could under- 
stand them and a smile played on his thin lips. 

Mrs. Facci finally turned to the detectives. 

“Dey look after my furniture—no maka da scratch on my table. 
One hundred dollar—dat’sa good money.” 

“You pay cash?” inquired Facci. 

“We give you twenty-five down and the rest in a week,” Jackie 
offered. 

More discussion in Italian. 

“All right. A hundred dollar. Twenty-five casha down. No maka 
da charge.” 

“My nisa table,” crooned Mrs. Facci, running her hand over it 
again. 

Bel, if that’s how you feel . . .” the red-haired detective said. 
He was mad but could not do anything. 

“Sure... sure...” Mr. Facci counted the bills which Jackie 
miraculously produced out of his pocket. He always carried plenty 
of money. 

“Well, you aad out of it this time,” said the other detective. “But 
lemme tell you... dis joint ain’t going to last very long if we 
can help it, see.” 

“Dats O.K.’ said Jackie pleasantly. “We was going to shut 
down anyhow.” 

“Smart guy,” said the detective sarcastically. 

The police were so busy with the Facci furniture that they did 
not trouble to investigate our little racket, and they did not even 
find our secret store of bootleg hooch. 

When they were gone we got out some of that hooch and had 
a drink all around. Everybody was suddenly happy and excited. We 
talked about the affair until late that night, passing the bottles 
around and smoking. 

By the time we broke up I was pretty drunk. The excitement and 
the raw liquor were too much for me. Pat and Eddie took me home 
and carried me into our apartment. I staggered to my room and 
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flopped on the bed. My mother was away at the time and there 
were only Natasha and my brother at home, but they did not 
bother about me. During the night I was sick all over the floor. 


Youth of the Roaring Twenties. Aimless, pleasure-worshipping, 
excitement-drunk youth. Make a lot of money, never mind how. 
Lay a lot of girls. Keep your hip-flask full, the girls won’t look at 
you if it is empty. Swing your legs, boy, get that rip-roaring Charles- 
ton swinging. Black bottom . . . hot it up, boys, hot it up. Step 
on the gas. Why dose down-town joints ain’t nuthin . . . I'll show 
you a real Harlem joint. Knock on the door—plenty of hooch if 
you know how to knock. Seven seven, come eleven . . . get some 
more dough . . . get some more girls . . . get some more hooch 
... Step onit, boy... » 

New York City, richest city of America. Tenements with win- 
dowless inside bedrooms. Forbidden by the Tenement House Law 
of 1901, but in 1925 still half a million rat-traps thanks to Tam- 
many Hall. 

Two million people living in east-side slums. “Ducky apart- 
ments” offered on Park Avenue for $75,000 a year. A swell little 
pent-house for only $40,000. Four thousand millionaires on Park 
Avenue with money pouring in from coffee-plantations in Brazil, 
cattle-ranches in Nevada, gold-mines in Africa. Average family in- 
come $100,000 a yeat-—enough to keep a working man’s family 
alive for sixty-six years. Gold and jade bathrooms for $35,000. 

Open the paper. Here’s a sable coat advertised for $70,000. Mrs. 
Graham F’. Vanderbilt gives a party with the whole of Earl Carrol’s 
Vanities to entertain her guests. A good coming-out party for a 
Society débutante costs $20,000. “My dear—you simply can’t get 
a mink coat you would wear under twelve thousand dollars . . .” 


Come with me, you working men and join the rebel band 
Come you discontented ones and give a helping hand 
We march against the parasite to drive him from the land. 


God-damned radicals. Beat em up—I.W.W. sons of bitches, 

In P.S. 166 our civics text-book taught: The True Administration 
of Justice is the Firmest Pillar of Good Government. 

The streets of New York taught us that on 17th Street and Union 
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Square stood the real pillar of civic government—Tammany Hall. 

There was the mayor, of course, and the aldermen, and the com- 
missioner and the judges and the borough presidents—but in the 
year of our Lord 1925 they all owed their jobs to the Tammany 
political machine. Tammany fixed the elections and got the votes 
for the right men. You scratch me and TIl scratch you. 

In those days New York was split up into political districts, each 
with a Tammany district-leader in his “club-house.” He directly or 
indirectly affected the choice of about six hundred jobs in his dis- 
trict, from the street-sweepers to the borough president. You 
wanted a city job or a pedlar’s license, or an excuse from jury duty 
or mercy from a magistrate—you went to the club-house. 

If the district-leader made a “contract” with you he took it for 
granted that you would support him politically. If you tried to 
double-cross him you and your family were in for trouble. 

When election time came his henchmen were at the polls to see 
that you voted the right way. A secret ballot—oh sure but a few 
strong-arm thugs around the voting-booths have a way of discour- 
aging opposition. 

The hard law of the streets taught us the real meaning of justice 
and civic honesty. The mayor of New York City wore a top-hat 
and made grand speeches, but we knew all about the vice-squad 
racket and the bail-bondsmen and the shyster lawyers and the pre- 
cinct police captain who could be bought at a price. 

When James Walker was elected mayor in 1925 he made a stir- 
ring speech at a Tammany Hall rally. Praised its “fine” record. 
Vowed that New York was a clean city. A venerable white-haired 
judge also got up and said that crooks would not have a dog's 
chance under honest Jimmy Walker. 

_ After which the city administration reached a new low in graft 
and racketeering until by 1932 New York City was on the verge of 
bankruptcy and angry taxpayers were threatening to strike. 

A State investigation committee headed by Judge Seabury dis- 
closed that eighteen Tammany politicians, their associates and 
policemen had banked a sum exceeding $2,000,000 since 1920. 

_ Mayor Walker appeared before Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Governor of the State of New York, to show cause why he should 
not be summarily dismissed from office. However, just before Mr. 
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Roosevelt published his decision, Mr. Walker resigned. But do 
not forget that this was in 1932, after the Big Depression had 
knocked a little sense into the American mind, and not in 1925 
when there was a sucker born every minute. 

That is the city we grew up in and the atmosphere our souls 
were forged in, youth of New York. 


Our home life was comfortable but not always peaceful. My 
mother was endowed by her Creator with a strong and dominating 
personality, Had it been otherwise she would have sunk beneath the 
hardships and disappointments which came on us after we left 
Russia. Single-handed my mother faced every set-back and sur- 
mounted every difficulty, in her heart a fierce ambition to give her 
two sons the best possible chance in life. She dreamed of our future 
and fought for it—and if we did not conform exactly to the pattern 
of her dreams she fought us. 

Sometimes in little things. For instance she had in the course of 
years placed her faith in certain patent medicines. If you had a cut 
or a sore you spread Resinol on it. Did you put a muscle out of 
place—Absorbine Jr. And the slightest suspicion of a cough brought 
a torrent of Pertussin down your throat. Take it or leave it. 

When we elected to leave it the fireworks started. 7 

“You're both determined not to do as I ask. I don’t ask very 
much, But when I ask you to do anything, for your own good, you 
go your own pig-headed way.” 

In measured icy tones she would lash us with her condemnation. 
We were ungrateful, we did not love her . . . we smoked and 
behaved like hooligans, we wasted our time with undesirable com- 
panions, we treated our apartment as if it were a common lodging- 
house, we were vulgar and disrespectful. 

Not often she lost her temper and let fly a stinging slap in the 
face or took a suitcase strap and walloped us. And after every such 
tow she sulked for a day or two and treated us with cold formality. 

The high spot was reached one day when my brother and I, 
infuriated at what we thought was injustice, packed our suitcases 
and left the house. We rented a furnished room on the Manhattan 
side, a cheap and very depressing little room. We stayed there 
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nearly a week—free but not light of heart. The first night I cried 
myself to sleep. After a few more days we got homesick and crept 
home contritely. 

That was the only occasion I can remember when my brother 
and I attained any degree of fraternal intimacy. Otherwise our 
lives were led entirely apart and we were virtually strangers. He 
worked in a stockbroker’s ofice downtown, a job with far more 
prestige than mine. He was always smartly dressed and more elegant 
in his deportment. He mixed with smart people, having come 
straight from Mount Tamalpais to a good job in a respectable 
office. Not for him the life of a New York street-urchin. 

His social circle was among his office colleagues. They went to 
smart nightclubs and played poker for high stakes. Already at that 
time my brother had developed a strong appetite for the grand luxe 
which in later years was to lead him into many queer streets. 


So the curtain slowly rings down on this American chapter of my 
life. | 

Although my mother never knew the full details of my double 
life she sensed intuitively that I was heading the wrong way. Her 
heart became more and more bitter within her to see me growing 
daily more like any other rufhan of Manhattan streets. The con- 
viction grew in her mind that the only way to save me was to with- 
draw me completely from my surroundings. __ 

In the autumn of 1925 she received an offer to work with a group 
of British super-patriots who were then rallying to fight the growing 
menace of British Labour. Disillusioned by the empty victory of 
the War and the evanescent “land fit for heroes to live in” the 
British working-class was on the war-path. The General Strike 
began to cast its shadow on the green fields of England. My mother, 
being a recognized expert on anti-Labour agitation, was in demand. 

In the first days of November my mother and I were booked to 
sail for Europe on the old Mauretania, that grand. slim old ship 
which was once the queen of the Atlantic and is now broken up 
into a thousand fragments. 

I had two farewell parties. In the first I was taken to a smart 
night-club, the “Café de Paris” by Lilian and two friends of hers. 
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We were very sophisticated. We drank champagne and danced 
the Charleston. 

By that time I had been bitterly disillusioned about my lovely 
Joan. One Sunday during one of the picnics on Long Island I had 
come across her in the arms of a smart naval cadet from Annapolis. 
Humiliation! But strangely enough my heart was not broken and 
I did not even entertain the idea of jumping off the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

As Lilian and I danced in the hot stuffy night-club, her cheek 
pressed to mine and her lithe supple body very close, she mur- 
mured in my ear: 

“Mickey—what a fool you’ve been.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She laughed a short crisp laugh. “Never mind—you'll find out 
some day.” 

She refused to say any more. When we said good night I kissed 
her, still puzzled in the foolishness of my young years. There was 
something unreal about that last kiss, on a darkened doorstep by 
Riverside Drive. We were alone on a tiny island in a vast empty sea. 

Afterwards Lilian looked at me with eyes wide open. “Mickey 
... she began. Then she suddenly laughed again softly and 
with a quick good night she went in, clicking the door behind her. 

I walked away slowly, following the breeze-cooled embankment 
of the Hudson River. Somewhere on the left the Mauretania was 
already in her berth, fitting out for our voyage. Along this River- 
side Drive I had gone scooting on my home-made coaster—how 
long ago was that? Now there were only a few hours left. 

The other farewell party was with my own gang. All our reserves 
of hooch were brought out. We supplemented it with sacramental 
port wine. 

There was something unreal about that party too. England and 
France were just names to most of my friends. Members of our 
gang did not just pack their bags and go off to Europe. 

We drank and petted and sang all our old songs. Eddie drank 
steadily. Every now and again I would catch him looking at me 
hxedly, his eyes already blurred by the cheap liquor. Once I heard 
him mutter to himself: “Goddam it.” 

The boat was sailing about midnight. When it was time to go 
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down to the docks the whole gang insisted on seeing me off. As 
many as could be piled into the old Tooney set off, a couple of 
taxis behind her. 

I had to go home and help my mother with the last preparations. 
By the time we arrived at the dock the gang were already on board 
the ship, making themselves quite at home. 

My mother, being a very bad sailor, immediately went below to 
bed, leaving my brother, Natasha and me to settle everything. 

The decks were ablaze with light. The ship’s band played un- 
ceasingly. People called to each other from deck to deck in shrill 
excited voices. The gang, dressed in their best clothes, roamed all ` 
over the ship, attracting everyone’s attention by their pranks and 
loud laughter. For the first time I felt a little embarrassed by their 
behaviour. 

At last there sounded the three final throbbing notes. 

“Visitors ashore, please!” 

One by one the girls insisted on kissing me good-bye. Not shy 
sisterly kisses but full-blooded kisses on the lips, the only kind they 
knew how to give. 

Parting with Eddie was hard. He was quite drunk by now but 
managed to steady himself. He put an arm around my shoulder as 
he had so often done. l 

“Well, kid . . . so long . . . hope you'll be happy.” 

“So long, Eddie. . . .” | 

“So long . . . write me maybe... . 

From the dock they chanted “Good-bye, Mike . . . be good.” 
The siren again. The cries and laughter shriller and shriller. The 
ship’s band playing “Barney Google” with a last defiant frenzy. 

The snub-nosed tugs puffed and churned around our great dark 
hull, nudging it out into the broad Hudson. A band of dark oily 
water widened between us and the quay. Slowly we turned our bow 
towards the open sea. | 

I stood on the uppermost deck alone, leaning on the rail. They 
were gone, my friends, and a numb sadness crept over me. Where 
was I going? What lay before me? I was leaving behind all the 
things to which I attached any value, all the people who made up 
my own little world. 

As the ship glided past the Battery I looked at the cluster of 
down-town skyscrapers soaring in monstrous shapes into the indigo 
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sky. Although my mother had assured me that we would return to 
America in three or four years after I had finished my schooling, I 
felt a sad intuition that I would not see Manhattan’s skyline for 
many years to come. 

The dark bulk of the Statue of Liberty slipped past, her gleaming 
torch casting pale rays on the green-black water. 


Land of the pilgrim’s pride 
Land where my fathers died. 


This was my turbulent boyhood and adolescence in your pul- 
sating streets New York, this my joy and grief and my discovery. 
And this my love for you my mother’s people, for your courage and 
your seeking, for the beauty and happiness which one day will grow 
out of the American people in their freedom. I will return one day. 





PART THREE 
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E ARRIVED in England in the first week of November 

after one of the worst crossings the gallant Mauretania had 
ever made, She was a fast ship but her slim lines caused her to 
indulge in a combined port-starboard roll and fore-aft pitch, re- 
sulting in a fascinating but very unsettling corkscrew action. 

My poor mother suffered terribly. She could take no food and 
could only drink iced champagne. Once when the tossing of the 
ship caused the stirred gas to blow out the cork she woke up and 
accused me of trying to drink away her sustenance. This afterwards 
became a treasured family joke. 

At last we reached the lead-grey waters of the Channel and were 
taken off in tenders to Plymouth. My first impression of England 
was not a happy one. The docks at Plymouth were shapeless and 
untidy, with a few down-at-heel men trying to cadge jobs as porters. 
They slouched about in the cold drizzle without overcoats, their 
jacket collars turned up and a hungry look on their sallow faces. 
The customs shed was dark and dreary, seemingly without any 
organization, and most of the people spoke in a queer way, clipping 
their consonants and muttering their vowels. 

The train for London did not seem like a real train at all. It was 
narrow and low, with a toy-like engine which looked as if it could 
hardly pull three coaches. As for the idea of separating each coach 
into small stuffy compartments I could not understand it at all. 
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“Why not an open coach with an aisle?” I asked my mother who 
knew England and must therefore have an answer. 

“I don’t know,” she replied, entirely uninterested in transport 
engineering problems just then. “I dare say lots of things will 
seem a bit queer to you here,” she added helpfully. 

“Yes, but why a lot of silly compartments?” 

“I don’t know. Ask an Englishman.” 

I did at the first opportunity. In our compartment, by some 
ironic trick of chance, was a prominent leader of British Labour, 
one of the very men my mother had come over to fight. I repeated 
my question to him. 

He replied good-naturedly: “I really don’t know why. I suppose 
there must have been a reason at some time, but it is probably lost 
in the dimness of antiquity.” 

“Then why don’t they change their trains?” 

“Because they’ve always built trains like this, and that means 
they’ll go on building them the same way for a long time. Lots of 
things are like that.” 

He was a fluent talker, his dark deep-set eyes shining brightly 
when his political discussion with Mother became animated. I 
did not realize at the time that my mother was pumping him for 
all she was worth, and he certainly did not know he was talking to 
an ex-contributor to the notorious Dearborn Independent. 

He also initiated me into the mysteries of English coinage. 

“You see, there are twelve pennies to a shilling and twenty 
shillings to a pound. A florin is two shillings, and half a crown is 
two shillings and sixpence.” 

“How much is a crown?” 

“That’s not used any more. It used to bë an enormous piece .- 
which got too heavy to carry.” 

I turned the coins over in my hand, muttering their names. 

“Then there is the halfpenny and the farthing. And some goods 
are marked in guineas—twenty-one shillings.” 

“What does a guinea look like?” 

“There is no such thing any more.” 

“Then why mark things in it?” 

“Tradition, my lad. Just like the trains—and a lot of other quaint 
things you'll notice.” 

I looked at one coin closely. ““Who’s that on there?” 
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“That’s the King—George the Fifth.” 

“The King of England—holy Moses!”’ 

“Don’t use that expression,” said my mother. | 

“On American money,” I explained to our friend, “you get 
mostly an eagle or a buffalo.” After some reflection, philosophically: 
“Well, I suppose a king’s head is as good as a buffalo.” 

My mother was shocked, but our Labour companion roared with 
laughter, his lank dark hair falling over one eye. When he arrived he 
gave my mother his name and address. Her apparent interest in 
Labour matters had deceived him into thinking she might be a 
recruit to his cause. His name he told us was James Maxton. 

Our arrival in London was another disappointment. First came 
seemingly endless rows of mean little houses identical in their drab 
greyness, with thousands of queer-shaped chimneys belching out 
yellow smoke, and narrow dilapidated backyards. 

“It looks like one big Bowery to me,” I commented. 

We crawled into Paddington Station. In those days it was prob- 
ably the dirtiest gloomiest railway station that any misanthropical 
architect ever devised. I thought of the Grand Central Station in 
New York, with its immense domed hall in clean white marble, 
brilliantly lighted. 

I became.more and more depressed. If this was London, the 
capital of the great British Empire, one of the most famous cities 
in the world, what would the rest of England be like? 

Our first night was spent at the Great Western Hotel in the 
station. That nearly broke my spirit completely. A vast building 
with endless dark corridors, cold cheerless rooms and queer bath- 
rooms tucked away in corners. The windows rattled, draughts blew 
in under the ill-fitting doors, and if you rang the bell it might be 
ten minutes before a morose maid answered. 

“I don’t think much of this place,” I told my mother. | 

“Never mind, it’s only for tonight. We'll find a better place 
tomorrow.” 

The better place turned out to be the old Cecil Hotel in the 
Strand. That was an even huger building, equally dark and gloomy, 
with corridors twice as long and much more confusing. You went 
up a few steps, then walked along a twisting corridor, then down 
three steps, then more corridor, up four steps, down again, and 
finally you found your room. 
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One thing made me feel happier. From our window we could 
look down on the Thames. The sight of the river reminded me of 
New York. The same squat tugs towing their flat barges, oc- 
casionally blowing the same siren note, and riverside lights twinkled 
in the water, just as they did in the East River and the Hudson. 

The buses fascinated me. Square open-top buses, mostly red ones 
with an occasional blue or yellow “pirate” cutting in. My mother 
and I loved to go for a “blow on the bus” as the English called it. 

On a Saturday night in the suburban shopping districts the 
crowds overflowed from the sidewalks into the roadway. When 
the bus stopped you could almost reach down and touch the peo- 
ple’s heads. In those days many shops, especially fishmongers and 
greengrocers, still had acetylene flares which cast out a bright cheer- 
ful radiance. 

But when one had to walk through some of the dimly-lighted 
crescents and squares in West Kensington or Bayswater, with long 
rows of tall ponderous houses, London became almost menacing 
in its coldness and apparent lifelessness. 

“I don’t like this place, Mother. I’m sorry—I don’t like it.” 

I liked it even less when a few days later one of the good old- 
fashioned November fogs came down. 

“Ah,” said one benevolent old gentleman I spoke to in the hotel 
“A real good old pea-souper.” He rubbed his hands and looked at 
me amiably. “I don’t suppose you have fogs like this in America,” 
he said patronizingly. 

“Well, we have ptetty bad fogs in San Francisco,” I rallied to 
America’s defence. “But they’re clean and white—not dirty and 
yellow like this.” 

“Ah, yes—” he chuckled. “Clean and white . . . eh!” and he 
went away, leaving me with the impression that San Francisco was 
much to be pitied for having clean fogs. This was my first introduc- 
tion to the curious faculty of the English of making the best of any 
unpleasantness and even investing it with a certain humorous 
charm of its own. 

In the shrouded streets yellow oil-torches were stuck in the 
roadway. Men with lanterns walked in front of the buses. People 
bumped into each other with muffled apologies. The light from 
the street-lamps and shops was dim and jaundiced. It did not 
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matter how tight you shut the windows the monstrous choking 
vapour followed you everywhere. 

“Do I have to live here for the next three years?” I asked in 
despair. 

“No, darling. You’re going to study in Paris.” 

I cheered up then. I remembered Paris in 1922 and always 
treasured a memory of the cheerful clean city with leafy avenues, 
bright open-air cafés and thousands of twinkling lights. 

The other things I remember from this brief stay in 1925 are 
the Armistice Day ceremony at the Cenotaph and the death of 
Queen Alexandra. 

There was something deeply moving in the two-minute silence 
then, only a few years since the great slaughter had ended, when 
men stood with bared heads and thought of their fallen comrades 
and women unashamedly wept in the streets. 

The old queen’s funeral cortège was impressive in its simple 
dignity. I saw then for the first time the uncanny slow march of 
the British Army, a movement which has fascinated me ever since. 

I said good-bye to London at Victoria Station without the 
slightest regret. I loathed the place. As for the rest of England, of 
which I had seen nothing, I imagined that it must be just as 
dirty, gloomy and unfriendly. 
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MY mother must have had a very optimistic view of my intellectual 
capacities when, after my very scrappy schooling, she sent me to 
study for a science degree in Paris. Especially as my knowledge of 
French was confined to a colloquial conversation standard. 

I was supposed to be able to understand fascinating little bits like 


“L’hyperbole équilatére représente la loi de variation des 
pressions dans les détentes ou les compressions isothermiques, 
les asymptotes étant les axes des coordonnées.” 
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Or else this other gem of wisdom, from a text-book on phi- 
losophy: 


“La déduction par conversion consiste a conclure d’une pro- 
position 4 une autre en en transposant les termes, c’est-a-dire 
en mettant le sujet à la place de l'attribut et l'attribut à la 
place du sujet, mais sans en changer la qualité.” 


Whad’ya tink, Mike? What I thought was that I would never 
understand the words even if they occasionally looked familiar. 

However, I was very willing. So for the time being I was put in 
a school a few miles from Paris where my backward intellect could 
be given the right treatment. 

It was a very pleasant school, with a large rambling building 
which had once been a typically French manoir, a large garden 
reaching almost to the leafy banks of the Seine, a tennis court, and 
about fifty lads of various ages. There I was to cram my brain with 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology and philosophy—with a 
dash of French history and literature. Shove it all in, messieurs— 
the American lady has paid us to educate her cher petit and 
parbleu! we'll educate him. 

The principal was a short wiry olive-skinned man with a sharp 
beak nose and a fiery temper. His wife, who looked after all the 
domestic arrangements, was a woman of about forty-five who in her 
time must have been quite attractive. At that time her ruling 
passion was dogs of which she had at least a dozen. 

And then there was the daughter. Ah yes, let me tell you about 
the daughter. Small, well-built, with the same black eyes and olive- 
skin of her father, Nicolette taught mathematics to the lower 
grades. She was no great beauty, but her cat-like grace and full 
red lips were, at twenty-two, very seductive. _ 

Anyway, that is what some of the boys thought, especially one 
Paul who when I arrived was having a passionate affair with her. 
He was a strange moody boy of about eighteen with the wild hair 
and eyes which one sees in pictures. of the unfortunate poet 
Chatterton, and most of his free time was spent lying on an old 
divan under the stairs in the recreation hall, reading Nietzsche, 
Zola, Verlaine and Baudelaire, literary tastes which he had acquired, 
as I learned, from Nicolette. 

I studied hard. My brain, long starved of concrete and orderly 
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knowledge, was like a large new sponge which soaked up many 
times its volume of moisture. History, as it was taught, bored me, 
literature excited an emotional interest, philosophy was stimulating 
but with mathematics and biology I was happy as a kid with a 
new toy. : 

That started my downfall. I found that even with all I learned I 
could not quite catch up with the others in mathematics. It was 
suggested that Nicolette should coach me privately for two or three 
hours a week. 

At first we used a classroom. Then as it got colder she suggested 
we should use her room. Bonne idée, said I, innocently intent on 
mastering the asymptotes. . . . 

The first few lessons were excellent. She was a brilliant mathe- 
matician and had a quick easy way of explaining problems. She 
taught me many useful short-cuts in calculation. 

So far so good. But one day we got to talking after our lesson, 
just talking about life in general. Paul had left the school, and I had 
noticed that Nicolette was very moody and irritable after his de- 
parture. | 

So we talked, reclining on her divan-bed and smoking. She 
showed me her collection of Verlaine and Baudelaire and she read 
me extracts in a deep drawling voice: 


“Tu contiens dans ton oeil Ile couchant et l'aurore; 
Tu répands des parfums comme un soir orageux; 
Tes baisers sont un philtre et ta bouche une amphore; 
Qui font les héros laches et l'enfant courageux.” 


Was I the “courageous child”? I do not know—but somehow, I 
do not remember how, she was in my arms and I was kissing her 
as I had never kissed a woman before. There on the soft couch on 
which sprawled my mathematics text-books she gave herself with 
ferocious passion. After which all the remaining mysteries and 
hesitancies of my adolescence were torn in shreds and hurled into 
the eternity “ou les baisers sont comme les cascades qui se jettent 
sans peur dans les gouffres sans fonds.” 

When spring came there were glorious lazy hours to live. By that 
time I felt that although there was still much hard work ahead I 
had mastered the most difficult steps in my climb to knowledge. I 
could relax a little. 
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This took the form of intensive physical culture. I developed a 
passion for athletics. Day after day I worked in the gymnasium, 
putted the shot, and threw the discus and learned to fence and 
wrestle. In those days sport and athletics were new to France, and 
my form of relaxation was regarded as a mild form of lunacy. 

No one suspected anything between me and Nicolette. Our love- 
making was hasty and furtive, sometimes even obliged to take 
refuge in a stuffy little dark-room used by amateur photographers. 

Then came the Easter holidays. I was supposed to join my 
mother in London, but some delay in my passport arrangements 
kept me at the school for a couple of days after the others had 
gone. A wonderful silence descended on the school. There was 
nothing to do and no one cared what you did. The principal and 
his wife went about their own affairs, leaving Nicolette and me 
entirely free. And it was a warm thrilling spring with the chestnut 
trees breaking into flower and the river banks green with rushes. 

I cannot now remember which of us had the mad idea of spend- 
ing the night together in her room. It was at the other end of the 
house, which meant that in the dead of night I had to creep the 
whole length of corridors with squeaking boards, my teeth chat- 
tering with excitement. 

The first night was a great success. At about half past six I left 
her, knowing that no one stirred until well after seven o’clock. 

The second night was equally easy—but when morning came we 
became reckless and let time run on. Seven o’clock . . . just am 
other five minutes... . 

What’s that! A footstep . . . somebody outside. 

Nicolette leapt from the bed, quite naked, and ran to her bed- 
room door. Too late—her mother was already opening it. 

By some strange calculation I imagined that if I burrowed my 
way tight under the blankets, my six feet of bone and muscle would 
pass unnoticed. I lay absolutely still, holding my breath, while with 
my toe I desperately tried to find my pyjamas which had slipped to 
the bottom of the bed. I might have saved myself all that trouble, 
as Nicolette afterwards told me that a shock of my hair was quite 
clearly visible above the sheet. 

Maman gave a horrified little squeak. She did not have to be told 
who was in the bed. 
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“Michel—sortez de 1a!” 

My inherent logic reasserted itself. It was all very well for 
Madame’s daughter to leap about in her birthday suit—but after 
all . . . les convenances! 

My muffled voice emerged from under the blankets. 

“Madame—I can’t come out.” 

“Come out this minute.” 

“Madame—I cannot. I am quite naked.” 

“Oh!” Another horrified squeak. 

However, her own French logic must have triumphed because 
she went out into the hall for a minute while I hastily rescued my 
pyjamas and put them on, with my dressing-gown. 

Nicolette stood by the door, her young body tensely strained and 
her black eyes wide with fear. She looked at me strangely for a few 
seconds and then whispered quickly: “Don’t be afraid—leave every- 
thing to me.” 

As I went out Madame gave me a look of mingled surprise, loath- 
ing and injured maternal love. 

“Meet me in my husband's study in fifteen minutes,” she hissed 
menacingly. 

I slunk away humiliated. While I was dressing my hands 
trembled and there was a nasty dry taste in my mouth. I imagined 
what would happen. Disgraceful exit. Shame and disappointment 
for my mother. 

While I waited for Madame in the principal’s study I tried to 
concentrate my attention on his books lined around the walls. 
Cicero . . . Virgil . . . Histoire du Regne de Louis XV. . 

Now if only I had stuck to those instead of getting mixed up with 
that Baudelaire guy. 

When Madame finally came in I was taken aback. Instead of the 
wrathful face I had left a few minutes ago I saw a tear-stained face 
which smiled at me wanly. Instead of the voice of doom I heard, in 
a mild sorrowful tone: 

“Ah, Michel—what have you done?” 

I said I was very sorry I had done anything. 

Tears sprang to her eyes. “You should not have done it,” she 
said. “If my husband knew he would be heartbroken.” 

If he knew—at that moment he was peacefully snoring in his 
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bed, perhaps dreaming of Cicero and hot chocolate for breakfast. 

“I have thought about it,” she continued. “And I have decided 
not to tell my husband anything.” Deep sigh of relief from me. 
“But you must promise me that you and Nicolette will not con- 
tinue. .. .” 

I promised dutifully, still rather bewildered by this unexpected 
turn in the situation. After a few more expressions of sorrow and 
contrition, during which Madame managed to drop a few tears on 
my shoulder, we parted. And from that day until I left the place 
she never mentioned another word about the whole affair. 

Nicolette explained the mystery later. Where her lover was con- 
cerned she had become as fiercely ruthless as a cornered tigress. 
When her first moment of fear had passed she had gathered all her 
strength and turned savagely on her mother. She knew all about her 
past. Yes, Madame had a past, and she threatened that if her 
mother said a word she would expose her. 

It appeared that Madame had had in her time a succession of 
lovers, mostly chosen from among the more attractive masters. 
On one occasion even, mother and daughter had fought for one 
particularly alluring master of physics. Moreover, maman was 
mildly addicted to drugs, her favourite solace being a nip of ether. 
All of which would have interested her husband far more than my 
petty little indiscretion. So I was saved by an amiable and con- 
venient skeleton in the cupboard. 


Thus began my student life in Paris—not the Paris which 
foreigners knew—of brothels, nude vaudeville, Champs Elysées 
cafés, luxury dressmakers. In four years the only time I went to the 
Folies Bergères was when I was dragged there by some visiting 
American friends. The Rue de la Paix was just another street to 
us—and as for the Café de la Paix we could not possibly afford its 

rices. 
In that year prices were tumbling about insanely. France was 
convulsed in a financial crisis. Le franc tombe. Day after day people 
looked in their newspapers . . . eighty francs to the £ . .. one 
hundred and ten ... one hundred and seventy . . . two hun- 
dred. The long-suffering French rentier saw his life-savings melt 
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like snow in July. The Briand-Caillaux government pleaded for 
confidence—and fell. Herriot formed a government, promising to 
save the nation, and he fell... . 

Panic began to seep through the people. Queues formed outside 
the banks, to withdraw a family hoard. England was convulsed by 
the General Strike. America offered loans at exorbitant interest. Le 
franc tombe! 

Then Poincaré. Like a gust of cool wind in a desert he took con- 
trol of the State. Confidence grew. The Banque de France was 
besieged by people offering their gold and jewellery to bolster up 
the franc. 

Good old Poincaré—he’ll see us through. Never was the inherent 
instability of a capitalist monetary system more clearly demon- 
strated than during the French crisis. I understood nothing about it 
at the time, however, but could only believe like most Frenchmen 
that Poincaré was some kind of magician sent by God to save 
France, 

Meanwhile the city was invaded by American and British tourists 
who rushed over the Atlantic and Channel to take advantage of the 
cheap exchange. 


And thick and fast they came at last 
And more and more and more— 

All hopping through the frothy waves 
And scrambling to the . . . whore! 


Montmartre night-clubs charged five hundred francs for a bottle 
of sugary champagne which cost them twenty. Prostitution was 
raised to a new high level. These vulgar foreigners literally threw 
their money about. I saw a young American college student in a 
bureau de tabac look at a five-franc note. . . . “Five francs . . .” 
he said to his two tipsy companions. “What the hell is the good of 
that?” And he rolled up the note and lit his cigarette with it from 
the small gas-jet on the counter. All three laughed hugely and swag- 
gered out. There was a moment’s silence, and then a workman in 
a blue blouse said very quietly, with death in his voice: “Quels 
salauds, quand-même.” 

Ordinary hard-working Parisians looked on and were disgusted. 
Their city became the plaything of hordes of loud-spoken hooligans 
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who swarmed in the central districts like horse-flies around dung. 
And I who was after all a foreigner felt sick in my heart and tumed 
away from the English and Americans with disgust. 

The crisis passed and Europe was at peace. True that the French 
were having a little massacre of the Druses in Syria, America was 
intervening in the war in Nicaragua, the Greeks were invading 
Bulgaria, and there was war in China—but those were just normal 
events in a competitive world. 

In my first student year Germany joined the League of Nations 
—and surely that was a sign that the old hatreds were forgotten 
and a new era had begun. So said the great men of that day, and 
we listened with our mouths open in wondering credulity. 


Student life was a serious affair—but who could be sérieux all the 
time when the chestnut trees blossomed in the Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg and the midinettes trotted by in very short skirts and gay 
little cloche hats pulled down over their pink ears? 

We had very little money—at least the set in which I moved. 
There were rich students of course but they led a life apart from 
ours. We shared each other’s rooms and when we went into a 
restaurant we counted our money first. 

Restaurant hunting was one of our favourite pastimes. Our 
standard was the type which advertised: Repas a prix fixe, 3.50 fcs. 
—vin compris—pain a discretion. When you saw the amount of 
bread we consumed you wondered where discretion began. 

Our aim was to find a new restaurant the moment it started. We 
knew that for the first two or three weeks they would serve excellent 
meals—to attract custom—and then gradually they would sink to 
the level of their competitors. By that time we would be in search 
of a new place. 

One day René arrived at our café, where we met to talk, play 
belotte, dominoes or chess. 

“Just imagine,” he began enthusiastically. “A little restaurant— 
three francs. Dinner includes soup, fish, an entrée with two vege- 
tables and potatoes, cheese and butter, and a dessert. Really good 
wine. And coffee—all for three francs!” 

There was tremendous excitement. What a discovery! 

“Where is this place?” we clamoured. 
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René sat back nonchalantly. “Oh, I never said there was such a 
place,” he murmured. “I said—just imagine!” 

We nearly took him out to be hanged on the nearest lamp-post. 
However he was forgiven on offering to buy a round of coffees. 

It was René who some time afterwards was the ringleader of a 
student plot to elect the old senile flower-seller by the Musée de 
Cluny as a Deputy. 

We waged a tremendous electoral campaign, in which the old 
man played a bewildered part. We plastered the Latin Quarter with 
vivid posters in which the “candidate” set out his electoral pro- 
gramme, 

‘Among the things which he promised to do if he was elected 
were: 

1. Prolong the Boulevard St. Michel (main artery of the Latin 
Quarter) until it reached the sea . . . only about two hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

2. Building a mixed-bathing pool in the Luxembourg. 

3. Open a chain of restaurants serving four-course meals for one 
franc-fifty. 

4. Give students of the Sorbonne free tickets to all cinemas and 
theatres in the Quartier. 

Meetings were held in the streets, leaflets were hurled about, 
and just before polling-day René hauled the old man on the roof of 
a taxi garlanded with red, white and blue paper flowers and paraded 
him slowly through the streets, bawling at the populace through a 
megaphone. 

The French sense of humor saw the joke and the old flower- 
seller polled quite a few hundred votes. When all the din subsided 
he returned to his stall, still rather bewildered. From that day we 
always addressed him as Monsieur le Député. 

René and I often paid a friendly visit to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, down by the river. It was a tall gloomy building in which 
students of both sexes learned painting, sculpture and architecture. 
As they worked without supervision most of the time there was 
always a chance of a good joke in one of the studios. 

The sculptors had a tradition. Male newcomers to the studio had 
to stand on the model’s dais and take off their trousers, All the 

students, male and female, then stood around and discussed his 
anatomy in technical terms. 
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One day, when we were there, they got hold of a young South 
American, a rich and immensely conceited youth who antagonized 
everyone with his bragging. 

He submitted good-naturedly to the initiation ceremony, taking 
all the compliments quite seriously. 

“You know,” the head of the studio remarked meditatively, “I 
think our friend here has the finest pair of buttocks I have ever 
seen.” 

The others took their cue and agreed vociferously. 

“Des fesses épatantes!” 

“Amazing!” 

“Quite remarkable.” 

“I think,” continued the ancien smoothly, “that the others 
should see this remarkable specimen.” 

So the exhibit, wearing only a shirt and his socks and shoes was 
led in triumph to the floor below, into the painters’ studio. There 
he was set on the dais, while the sculptors’ ancien discoursed 
learnedly on his anatomy. The artists, hardly able to contain their 
giggling, crowded around with sketch-books, pretending to be 
drawing. 

The conceited “model” preened himself with pleasure. He was 
led upstairs to the architects. 

“While I agree, messieurs, that this is not entirely in your line,” 
said the ancien gravely, “you must admit that the symmetry. .. .” 

When the joke had gone far enough everyone burst out in a 
gigantic roar of laughter. The architects then fell on the specimen 
and belaboured his remarkable buttocks with their T-squares. 

That was the spirit among us. No malice—just an unrestrained 
sense of farce and fun. Any student who showed that he could not 
take a joke against himself was immediately excluded from our 
circle. 

I must admit that there were some jokes played which I did not 
think very funny. Especially among the medical students. Their 
favourite joke was to put an amputated human leg, taken from the 
dissection tank, into someone’s bed. Or else they would slip a cut- 
off hand under a pillow. 

One of them, a tall thin student with a sorrowful face, always 
carried a child’s hand with him as a mascot. When he joined us in 
the café he would take the hand out of his pocket and place it on 
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the table beside him. When he played dominoes he would some- 
times give the little dead fingers a domino to hold for him. We 
got used to this after a while. 

The sort of prank we revelled in was the kind we once played 
on one of our professors of history. | 

Sanitary arrangements in the old houses of the Quartier were 
primitive. If you wanted a bath you either went to a public bath 
or rang up certain firms and they brought a large metal hip-bath 
filled with hot water to your rooms. 

One day we rang up five firms and ordered a bath to be sent to 
the professor’s bachelor apartment. When he got home he found 
his living-room floor crowded with five brimming hip-baths and the 
whole flat filled with steam. __ 

In a sense the whole Latin Quarter belonged to us students. 
Behind us lay a century of tradition in which Paris students lived 
a fiercely independent existence, jealous of their rights and always 
in the forefront of revolutionary movements. Our forerunners 
fought in the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 and they manned the 
barricades of the Commune in 1871, going to their death with a 
flourish and singing the songs which were handed down to us in 
our day. 

The authorities knew this and there was an unspoken rule that 
les étudiants were to be given as much freedom as they desired, 
short of endangering the public safety. And sometimes we went 
very near that as well. 

One hot July day we were expecting the results of the summer 
examinations. These were generally posted up outside the Sorbonne 
and printed lists were handed out. That day the posting was 
promised for eleven o’clock in the morning. 

By ten o'clock the narrow sloping rue de la Sorbonne was 
jammed with students, singing songs and waiting for the stroke of 
fate. Eleven o’clock came and nothing happened. A mild little of- 
ficial appeared at the door and said there would be some delay. We 
hooted him away and then went on waiting. 

Noon—and still nothing. Our good-humour began to change, 
addled by hours of waiting in the sweltering heat. Just then an 
unfortunate thing happened. A taxi turned into the rue de la 
Sorbonne at the top of the slope and before it could turn back it 
was engulfed in a crowd of students. 
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In the taxi were two women, evidently a mother and her pretty 
daughter. Ah, miséricorde! The taxi-driver honked his piping hom 
and tried to drive through. Foolish man. Students jumped on the 
tunning-board, tured off his engine and applied the hand-brake. 
Others leaned over the back (the top was rolled down) and en- 
gaged the pretty daughter in gallant conversation. 

Then, with a concerted heave the little Paris taxi was lifted up 
and carried to the bottom of the street, the two terrified women 
screaming, and placed almost upright with its front wheels resting 
against a lamp-post. The desperate efforts of the two women to keep 
their skirts down were hugely enjoyed by all. Even the taxi-driver 
saw the joke and climbed from his perch, good-humouredly cursing 
“ces sacrés étudiants.” 

Some of us then drifted away to eat and when we returned there 
were still no results. We then formed a monôme, a sort of single- 
file procession which was a student tradition, and went weaving in 
and out of the main streets, singing bawdy songs. 

The monôme came to a small cinema and wove its way into that, 
marching down one aisle, in front of the screen and up the other 
aisle to the exit, breaking up the whole show for a few riotous 
minutes. After which it wound its way into the neighbouring 
Lycée St. Louis and proceeded to play havoc with the class-rooms. 
Desks were turned upside down, rude drawings and words scribbled 
on all the blackboards, and all the water-taps turned on in the 
chemistry laboratories. 

Late that afternoon the results were finally handed out. Cautious 
officials did not dare appear at the door but threw the printed lists 
out of a first-floor window. A deep roar went up from hundreds of 
throats. Screaming like hungry wolves we jumped up with raised 
hands, trying to snatch a list as it floated down. The bits of paper 
were torn from hand to hand. Students scrambled on each other's 
shoulders like beetles over a twig. 

Being tall I managed to snatch a list which was immediately torn 
out of my hands. I clung to what I could, which by luck happened 
to contain my letter-group. Pushed buffeted and kicked I fought 

my way to the side and fell panting into a doorway . . . was it 
there? . . . was my name there? . . . it was! 

Some distance away I saw another of our circle, Andre, bouncing 
up and down like a mad Indian. 
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“André—¢ca y est?” 

“Oui!” 

We fought our way out of the crowd, yelling our heads off with 
sheer joy. Once clear we streaked to the café to see the others, after 
which André went off to his parents’ home. He was so exalted that 
he ran after a bus for some distance before remembering to clamber 
on. The last I saw of him he was hurtling down the Boulevard St. 
Germain, his hair standing on end and his shirt-tail flying out 
behind. 


At one time André and I had a ménage a quatre, the other two 
being Cécile and Jacqueline. Let me try and describe these three 
who were part of my life for a time. 

André was the only son of an impoverished baron who managed 
to eam enough money as a dealer on the fringe of the market for 
old furniture, paintings, objets d’art. His was not very ancient 
aristocracy, the title being one of “barons de l'empire” granted by 
Napoleon, but André had inherited from his father a natural grace 
and charm of manner which was in the best tradition of the French 
gentilhomme. 

At nineteen, André was of medium height, olive-skinned, with 
large brown eyes flecked with gold—the eyes of a toad, Cécile called 
them—and indeed that otherwise repugnant creature has the most 
beautiful eyes in the animal kingdom. 

Everything he did, every small movement, was delicate and grace- 
ful. I, who was then taller and still ungainly, envied him secretly. 
To watch him playing tennis was a poem of flowing movement, and 
in swimming he seemed to caress his way through the water with 
indolent and yet powerful strokes. 

No wonder Cécile was passionately in love with him. He had 
many faults, his lovely indolent grace being in reality the by-prod- 
uct of laziness, but who could refuse him anything when he looked 
at you with his large deep eyes and smiled a slow smile which 
seemed to say—surely you aren’t angry with me? 

Perhaps what attracted us to each other was just this contrast 
between us—I the garcon énergique and André the garcon char- 
mant. No one at that period ever called me charmant. I was burst- 
ing with athletic energy, proud in my strength and. speed—André 
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was never happier than when lying down and gazing either at the 
ceiling or the sky—contemplating as he called it: If I chided him 
for not getting on with his work he would look at me in mock sad- 
ness and Say: 

“Ah, you indefatigable Russian-American you—can’t you leave 
me in peace to contemplate?” 

“But what the devil are you contemplating?” I would ask irritably. 

“Nothing, mon cher. If I were contemplating something that 
would be thinking—not contemplating. In order to be a success- 
ful contemplateur one must develop the faculty of being able to fx 
one’s attention completely on ... nothing. This is the secret 
taught to us by the Hindoos.” 

“Bah! What do you know about Hindoos?” Sometimes I wanted 
to take him by the shoulders and shake him. 

“I know absolutely nothing about ‘the Hindoos, mon petit 
Michel, but of one thing I am certain—that they are quite different 
from Russian-Americans like you.” And with that a slow lazy smile 
which made me smile in return and forced me to give up the 
struggle. 

“My goodness, how lazy you are,” Cécile would tell him. “If I 
were only half as lazy as you I would have starved to death years 
ago.” 

Which in a sense was true, for Cécile at twenty had been earning 
her own Jiving as a typist since the age of sixteen. She was a small 
well-made plump girl, with a dazzling white skin which, when it 
lay next to André’s made him look almost a mulatto. 

She had a large humorous mouth and the most enchanting con- 
tralto voice which bubbled over into her laughter—and she laughed 
very often. She was a real daughter of Paris, courageous and re- 
sourceful in the matter of living—sentimental and childlike in the 
matter of loving. Love was as necessary to her life as her job and her 
market-basket. All—the shrewdly practical and the romantic—were 
intimately mixed in one nature as the thorn and the petal are part 
of the same rose. . 

And Jacquelin—Bébé as we called her. How difficult it is to 
bridge the years and recall the thrill of our first kiss on the steps 
leading down from the Sacré Cœur in Montmartre one Christ- 
mas Eve. 

She was only seventeen—my age. Slim, still more of a girl than 
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a woman she was just what her pet-name implied—a child. Masses 
of curly light chestnut hair which fell over one eye when she bent 
her head and a mischievous pair of blue eyes which always seemed 
to be laughing at something, either in the world or inside herself. 

She worked in the same office as Cécile—that is how I came to 
know her. She was not a Parisian, her home being in Normandy— 
some little market-town whose name I have forgotten. 

Our home was two rooms on the ground floor of an ancient 
seventeenth-century house in a little street of the Latin Quarter— 
the rue du Puits de l’Ermite—the street of the hermit’s well. 

Cécile and Bébé, like all true Frenchwomen, knew how to keep 
house, how to find the best bits of meat and vegetables in the 
markets and how to cook delicious dishes on next to nothing. We 
had enough money between us to have wine with our meals and 
plenty of coffee. We lived well and we loved with all the simple 
ingenuousness of our age, without the weight of a past and with- 
out a thought to the future. We talked a great deal about nothing 
and everything and in the middle of a sentence could easily break 
off to snatch a quick kiss. 

Cécile had a piano which she played quite brilliantly, con- 
sidering that she had never had the opportunity of learning very 
much. André played too, delicately and well, and I in my own 
clumsy way extemporized harmonies which were sometimes agree- 
able and sometimes atrocious. 

All my life I shall never hear Sinding’s “Rustle of Spring” with- 
out remembering those rooms in the street of the hermit’s well, 
and André playing his favourite melody and the smell of coffee 
being prepared in the kitchen-alcove. 

On a hot summer afternoon, while the girls were at work, André 
and I would sit in the front room studying. More often than not 
we would be in pyjamas and slippers. The bustle of a Paris street 
was our background music, pulsating and shrill, broken by the gay 
pah-pah of taxi horns and the singing cries of street-vendors. 

André would not concentrate. I had to coach him in most 
things—which was good for me as it obliged me to put my own 
thoughts in order—but every now and then I would look up and 
find him staring out into the street—contemplating. 

“Oh, look at that pretty girl!” he would exclaim. “what a smart 
hat—bon dieu—what a hat! I must get Cécile one like that.” 
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“I thought we were supposed to be studying,” I would remark 
with heavy sarcasm. | 

“I am studying, my dear professor—I am studying anatomy!” 

“Looking at girls’ legs is not anatomy.” 

“Then what is it? Anatomy pure and simple. The trouble with 
you, mon vieux, is that you soak in too much book-learning. Re- 
member what Henriet says—the empirical method is the basis of all 
science. Men studied women’s legs empirically for a million years 
before they began to formulate theories about the tibialis posticus. 
Come, surely you must admit that.” 

“TI admit anything, but just let me remind you that our exams 
are three weeks ahead and no amount of empirical chatter about 
pretty girls will impress the examiners.” 

“Ah, zut—what a slave-driver!” 

Then we would fall to work again until at last there was the sound 
of a key in the lock and the girls were back. 

We often went shopping together for our week-end needs. In 
the early days of the ménage we had no tin-opener and were obliged 
to get all our tins opened by the shopkeepers. On the way home it 
was not unusual to find André feeding tinned peas one by one to a 
tired carthorse whose face he declared reminded him of one of his 
aunts in Poitiers. 

On a warm evening we would stroll down the Boulevard St. 
Michel arm-in-arm, greeting friends as we passed the cafés, saun- 
tering along the quays for a little of the fresh air which blew off 
the river. 

Or we would go across the river to the Ile St. Louis, leaning 
against the parapet at one end of that strange little island, set like 
a ship in full sail in the swirling current of the Seine, in the centre 
of Paris and yet somehow remote in another century. Around its 
stone buttresses the water flows evenly, lapping against the green- 
slimed masonry like a whisper in the night. Great spreading trees 
casting their age-old shade on medieval houses, lining the quiet 
somnolent quays which bear the ancient names of France—Anjou, 
Orléans, Bourbon. On the neighbouring isle the setting sun melts 
into the proud windows of Notre Dame. On each bank the throb 
of Paris fills the air with a muted harmony, but here on this solitary 
island the evening shades flow down in a gentle silence. 

After we had watched the sun go down we would stroll arm-in- 
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arm to one of the small cafés along the quays—perhaps to the 
homely Restaurant des Mariniers—and there sip our coffee and 
chat as old friends about our little worries and our hopes and our 
plans for the future. 

This was our Paris of long ago. This was our sanctuary. 


The end to our idyll came as it should, not by our own violence 
but by the sheer weight of circumstances. Bébé’s father lay dying 
and she returned for a time to Normandy. André and I went to 
England for our summer holidays—my mother was then living in 
a lovely Georgian house in Stratton Street, lent to her by her 
friend Lady Queenborough. 

While we were away Cécile’s light heart was swept off into a 
béguin for a rich, handsome young man with a Bugatti sports-car. 
Who is to blame her? He offered her an end, for a time at least, 
to cooking and scrubbing in two rooms and unending typing in a 
stuffy office. He took her to Juan-les-Pins, bought her lovely clothes, 
offered everything that a well-lined pocket-book can provide. 

Who is to blame her? Not even André who was beaten to the 
ground by this unexpected development. For a week he was like a 
man under the influence of a drug. He spent long hours lying down 
“contemplating”—but this time his contemplation was a misery 
to watch. 

He made one effort to get her back—borrowed money from an 
uncle and took a third-class ticket to Juan-les-Pins. But when he 
arrived there the roaring Bugatti had sped off somewhere, no 
one knew where. And that was the end. 

Bebé and I exchanged many letters. I expected her to come back 
to Paris after her father’s death—but the days dragged on and . . . 
and then came Jeanne with soft round shoulders whom I met at 
a bal musette. And I too forgot. 

So our student life went on, leaping from crag to crag, now wildly 
elated now tragically downcast. We lived through a hundred lives 
in a year, so it seemed to us, eager to taste of all the many-hued 
flowers around us, revelling in our youth and our quick pulses. 

There was no shadow of war or politics over our lives. None of 
us had ever heard of Hitler, and Mussolini was none of our business. 
We did not discuss economics very much and the great problem of 
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poverty in the midst of plenty had not yet become the ghastly 
reality of the post-1929 world. There was peace and prosperity in 
most of the civilized world and we lived as young colts in a sunny 
meadow. 

With so many of my comrades I passed through a turbulent 
series of intellectual phases, depending on what particular aspect 
of philosophy or history we were engaged. We were in tum 
Epicureans, Stoics and Platonists. We despised sensuality one day 
and cultivated it the next. We took La Rochefoucauld to our hearts 
and became brilliantly cynical. Rousseau disgusted us of city life 
and we yearned for a desert island where we could found the per- 
fect community. One month we were hardened materialists, the 
next we embraced Hegel and became convinced idealists, The 
world is only known to us through our mental images, therefore 
the real world is that of ideas. Simple! But all that was blown sky- 
high and we stuffed Descartes in the dustbin with Kant and 
Schopenhauer. Emotion—that is the only true measure of life. 
Je sens—donc je vis. We read poetry out loud, crowded into the 
gallery for a symphonic concert, read Dostoyevsky, and dreamed of 
meeting a woman like Anna Karenina whose love would be as 
turbulent and mighty as the ocean. Tchaikovsky’s 1812 overture was 
my greatest musical composition at this time. 

I can no longer attempt a chronological account of my life in 
Paris. What does time matter when memory can play such tricks 
with it? What difference does it make whether I was happy in 
August or miserable in December? Scenes flash through my mem- 
ory, timeless and without context... . 


Yves and I sit at a small estaminet on the banks of the River 
Seine somewhere outside Paris. We have walked there and then 
bathed in the cool river. Now we sit over a glass of beer and talk. 

The Seine, narrow and more friendly, passes silently along. 
A small sailing-boat tacks lazily to and fro trying to pick up a stray 
gust of wind in its limp sails. Ponderous barges trimmed to the 
water’s edge float by, their decks gay with washing outhung. Some- 
where a church bell tolls. 

We talk of the future. Yves is a tall handsome youth with 
golden hair and dark eyebrows. His eyes are restless and filled with 
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secret thoughts. He wants to be a painter like his father. I have 
not yet made up my mind whether I want to be a doctor or an 
engineer. We argue lazily about the respective merits of these 
professions, 

“I can’t understand anyone getting enthusiastic about a lot of 
oily machines pounding up and down,” says Yves. “And as for 
cutting people open and fingering their insides . . . pouah!” 

“Why—there is beauty and power in a machine,” I answer. “The 
thythm of perfectly co-ordinate motion—the smooth interaction 
of polished steel. . . .” 

“Beauty—jamais! This is beauty . . . this river and those wil- 
lows over there and that little child splashing among the pebbles. 
These things will fill men’s hearts with joy long after your machines 
have gone from the earth. For I do not doubt, mon vieux, that in a 
few hundred years’ time man will throw away all his machines and 
return to the life of his ancestors.” 

“You can have both—surely. The machine will free man so that 
he can have the leisure to sit by the river as we are doing.” 

“Pethaps—but by that time he will have become so completely 
abrutti by your machines that his faculty of appreciation will be 
atrophied. You can have your machines—give me a canvas and a 
box of colours. I will become a great painter. I know I will become 
a great painter—greater than my father. I feel it in me—here.” 

“And I too will become great,” I said, but I could not for the 
life of me think how. 

As we prepared to go back to the city I turned to Yves and said: 

“We've been good friends, Yves. We both have our future 
before us. Let us see if we can meet again in ten years’ time. Just 
to see what has become of us.” 

He looked at me for a long time with his dark smouldering eyes 
and then suddenly he laughed and put out his hand. 

“Right—that’s an agreement. We meet again in ten years. And 
you shall see then, mon bon, you shall see... . 


Once during a Fourteenth of July dance in the streets a woman 
tried to sell me her sixteen-year-old daughter for a mistress because 
she thought I was a rich American student who would not be 
higgardly to his petite amie. She extolled the daughter’s virtues to 
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me, how tidy she was in the home, how dutiful she was towards 
the Holy Church. When she discovered that I was only a very 
poor student she abused me in a loud voice for wasting her time. 


The amphitheatre is crowded with young men and women 
waiting to pass their oral examination. In the well is the rostrum 
with blackboards and several examiners. 

I was late in arriving that day. On a mad impulse I had spent the 
night with Yvonne and we had overslept. I was obliged to scramble 
to the Sorbonne in a taxi. 

When my turn came I approached the examiner with a beating 
heart. He was an old man with a face like that of Voltaire and a 
thin voice which seemed to come out without moving his lips. 

He looked at me for a few moments, looked down at his papers, 
looked up again. 

“Perhaps before we begin, monsieur,” he said evenly, “you will 
be good enough to wipe those marks off your face.” 

I snatched out my handkerchief and rubbed my cheek. Bon 
Dieu—lipstick! My face flamed with shame. 

“Monsieur—je vous demande pardon—je ... je... 

For a moment his little wrinkled eyes smiled. 

“I quite understand, monsieur,” he said. “Shall we say that in 
the laboratory you happened to smear yourself with eosin?” 

“Yes, monsieur . . . that’s just it... .” And then I couldnt 
help myself—I laughed outright. After that we were the best of 
friends and I went through the exam quite competeary: There 
is a moral in the story, somewhere. 


9? 


An echo of the past, like a strident note suddenly in the middle 
of a melodic line. Three thousand years ago or is it really just three 
years ago there was a girl called Lilian in New York City—she 
kissed me on the night of my departure and said: “What a fool 
you’ve been, Mickey. . 


New York . . Astoria . . . Jackie . . . open in the name of 
the law. ... rl take you to one of them real joints . . . sure 
ting, mister . . . cheese it, de cops... . 


Memories, brutal and hurtful. A life I had almost forgotten in 
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this lovely Paris and this new world of study and learning. And now 
suddenly Lilian turns up in Paris. 

She came with an art school, one of those many American art 
schools which touted their students to all the approved beauty- 
spots of France and set them down to paint indifferent canvases of 
a Paris bridge, a Brittany seascape, a castle in the Loire, a maritime 
pine on the Azure Coast, and who knows what other daubs which 
for so long went by the name of art in the United States. Luckily, 
a new school of American painters has grown up since those days, 
finding beauty in the sweep of the East River, the cottonfields of 
the South, the majestic trees of California, instead of slavishly 
prostituting themselves to European tradition. 

When Lilian had endured several days of the exuberant youths 
and females who were stampeding in the footsteps of Cézanne she 
and another girl cut loose from the “school” and came to Paris on 
their own. And as we had infrequently corresponded she got in 
touch with me by a roundabout way. 

We met. For two days I took her all over Paris—my Paris, not 
the hotchpotch kept for American tourists. She quickly sensed that 
I had cut adrift from America and fell in with my mood. 

We spent one night and one only in an uninspiring hotel room. 
It was beautiful and it was sad, for each kiss carried with it a 
frustration of the past and a blank future. We both knew that this 
night would be the first and the last, the consummation of what 
might have been three years before and nothing more. 

I never saw her again though. For some years we wrote to each’ 
other as affectionate friends. 


The diss of joyous irresponsibility draw to their end. I took my 
degree and began to look the future straight in the face. © 

My mother wanted me to become an engineer. We had not 
much money but she was prepared to make any further sacrifices to 
send me for three years either to the Ecole Centrale or as she pre- 
ferred to a German university—preferably Stuttgart. 

I thought it over well, but it seemed to me, as it had seemed to 
to me back in New York in 1923, that I could not ask my mother 
to shoulder all the burden all the time. I decided to go to work. 

There would be no more practical jokes in the old Quartier, no 
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more interminable discussions about the future, no more amourettes 
with a light heart, no more Epicureans, Stoics or Hegelians. 
I shall try and keep my bargain with Yves and come back to 
Paris in ten years’ time to see what life has made of us students. 
Until then let me see about this business of living. , 


14 


DARK chilly October morning. A railway bridge squat and ugly 
spanning a road which leaves the last straggling houses and pierces 
into the gloom-shrouded countryside straightly lined with tall 
rustling poplars. Straight inhospitable road leading away from 


warm beds and hot rich coffee smells, away into nothing. Darkness 


and clammy drizzle. 

I am waiting huddled under the bridge, coat collar turned up and 
hands dug deep searching for warmth in the pockets. It is half past 
six. I am waiting to meet the foreman of the factory in which I 
start work this morning. 

Men pass me interminably, ten twenty fifty men, all alike in the 
dim light, with caps, and haversacks strung from their hunched-up 
shoulders, some on bicycles but most on foot, walking on all in the 
same direction into the meaningless road, collars turned up against 
the drizzling rain, anonymous faces passing silently, some glancing 
at me swiftly and away again, forgetting me immediately after. 

Oh, hell, is it going to be like this every morning—yes, every 
morning for the next six months, twenty-eight days a month for a 
year, twelve times twenty-eight is . . . three-hundred-thirty-six ... 
well I’m still pretty quick at mental arithmetic, always was right 
back in Tamalpais. ‘Think of a number, multiply it by fourteen . . - 
that coffee I had for breakfast was pretty good, in a big bowl too, 
not just a cup. Funny people I’m lodging with—wonder what 
they're really like—there’s a daughter—haven’t seen her yet. 
Is it going to be like this every morning, twenty-eight times a 
month .. . supposing the foreman passed me by and did not 

seeme.... | . 
- A tall broad shape looming near by, wheeling a bicycle. . . . 
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“C'est vous . . . bonjour.” 

“Bonjour, monsieur.” Not so cold now, not so lonely under the 
bridge. His bicycle lamp weaving a pattern of friendly light around 
our feet. Not an unfriendly voice. This the foreman of the factory 
where I start working. This man my boss. 

“Come on—I’m a bit late. Filthy weather.” Funny—he talks 
French with a meridional accent, not Marseilles, seems Italian 
maybe, His name I remember now is Martinengo. Sounds Italian, 
but you never can tell. 

“You'll have to get yourself a bicycle,” he says. “It’s a mile and 
a half from the centre of the town. If you want to get back to your 
lodgings for lunch you'll need a bicycle. Your lodgings are another 
quarter of a mile away.” How does he know where my lodgings are? 
I forget—this is not Paris, this is a small provincial town twenty- 
five miles away. Everybody knows everything about everybody in a 
French provincial town. 

“Ever worked in a factory before?” he says. All the time we are 
walking he nods to passing men, calling out a word here and 
there . . . salut, Dédé. . . . 

“Yes—I worked in one when I was thirteen.” 

He is surprised, I can feel it. He only knows that I have been 
sent to him by the general manager of the Invicta Tractor Com- 
pany, a friend of my mother. I am therefore not just a workman 
who comes up to the gates for a job. I am supposed to work in the 
shops for a year or so and then learn draughtsmanship, to become 
an engineer. In twenty years’ time, who knows, I may be his boss. 
He knows that and is hostile. Soft-handed kids, friends of the gen- 
eral manager. 

“You worked when you were thirteen... hm... well, it’s 
not bad work with us. A good lot of workmen. They won’t think 
much of you at first. Never mind that. Just do your work properly 
and they'll see what you’re made of.” Now he is being fatherly, 
I think, and I don’t know whether to resent it or not. He has a 
large bushy moustache, like an Edwardian villain. 

We are approaching a cluster of buildings, partly surrounded 
by a wall. Two huge iron gates are open and the stream of men 
passes through, dividing silently each to his own shop. As we come 
near the gates the air is rent by a throbbing wail, shaking me and 
sending the blood pounding into my ears. 
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“Not so late after all,” bawls the foreman, the moustached-man 
named Martinengo. “Quarter to seven on the dot.” 

In a tiny untidy office perched above the floor of the main assem- 
bly shop I am introduced to the manager. His name is Delsemme. 
He has a sharp beaked nose, a tiny Charlie Chaplin moustache, and 
narrow-set ferrety eyes. But he smiles and shakes hands. He is 
thinking—a friend of the big chief himself—better make sure what 
sort of a youngster he is. 

I am taken around the long building, cold and damp. Workmen 
are beating their hands together, breathing on them, calling out to 
each other. The smithy is drawing up a roaring blaze. The main 
motor is started up and instantly the whole shop comes alive. All 
the transmissions start to whir and the long black belts flap around 
setting the idling wheels chattering. It suddenly seems to get 
warmer and brighter. 

“Pierrot . . .” the foreman calls out, his hand beckoning. 

A man of about thirty-five, small and dark, loosely neat in his 
much-washed overall comes up, touching his peaked cap. 

“Salut!” | 

“Here’s an apprentice for you. We'll call him Michel! You'll look 
after him.” 

“Entendu.” He looks at me appraisingly, neither friendly nor 

unfriendly. — 

“Alors, viens.” I am surprised at the first person familiarity from 
a stranger. Then I remembered, among workmen one doesn't 
say vous. Suddenly I feel at home, my shyness gone. 

I am given a file and set to work on a piece of metal. They just 
want to see if I can handle a file . . . all right I’ll show them. It 
is some years now since I used one, but once you get the knack it 
stays all your life. Thumb well up .. . tip held lightly guiding . . . 
the whole body moving smoothly. . . . 

“You've done this before,” says Pierre. 

“Yes—in a factory in New York.” 

“New York. . . .” A few others crowd around. “You've been in 
New York. Did you work in Ford’s plant? Say, is it true that they 
get five-hundred francs a day? is it? Say, is it true that working 
men have motor-cars of their own? You can get rich in America. 
Five-hundred francs a day? Say, is it true. . . ?” 

“Hey, the new apprentice comes from America. . . . 


a? 
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I make friends at once. Someone offers me a cigarette. Their 
eager faces leaning forward ask questions. Say, is it true that they 
only work forty-eight hours a week? 

Then work started in earnest. We are building agricultural 
tractors, unusual-looking things designed by the general manager, 
a friend of my mother. Better than the Fordson, they say. Here’s 
the differential casing . . . we'll assemble it. This pin goes in 
there—a bit tight—file it down. Drill three holes in this. Ever 
used a drill? We'll put you on a lathe later on. Ever used a lathe? 
These are old crocks here, not like your American lathes. Ah, what 
fine machines they are. Get those rods from the smithy. Ever 
worked on a forge? 

Thus I started and thus I went on, six days a week. Turning, 
drilling, milling, fitting, assembling. Six forty-five in the morning 
till six in the evening, an hour and a half for lunch. And every day 
I liked it more, as my hands became first raw and painful and then 
hardened and supple. During the winter it was cold. Bloody cold. 
Before you started you had to take your tools to the forge to have 
them warmed, otherwise the freezing metal might stick to your skin 
and rip off a piece. When it snowed you tried to plough your cycle 
through and when the snow stuck in the wheels you walked the 
rest of the way. Cold and miserable often, but the work was in- 
teresting and I loved it. Thus I started and thus I went on, earning 
about nine-hundred francs a month. 


I lodged in a large rambling house adjoining a girls’ school but 
separated from it by a high wall. Sometimes you heard the girls 
laugh as they walked about the yard, secret laughter, rarely you saw 
them. By the time I got home from the factory they were away. 

Mme Rouvray my hostess was a small woman, in the fifties, with 
once blonde hair turning grey, her face generally intent on some 
inner thoughts, impersonal and cold. Only when she smiled she 
became human and feminine. French Protestant family, strict 
and disciplined, intellectual and unemotional. Professor of history. 

Her husband, a retired schoolmaster, had taught physics and 
chemistry in secondary schools for thirty-five years, the same thing 
over and over again, and he was still somewhat bewildered by his 
freedom. He gave private tuition a few hours a week and the rest 
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of the time occupied himself with carpentry and rabbit-keeping. 
He was much less intelligent than his wife and was quite satished 
that this should be so. He rarely opened his mouth without uttering 
a platitude. 

The son Roger was a dentist. He lived his own life in his little 
room on the ground floor, happy with his wireless and his pointer 
bitch Rita with whom he went shooting nearly every Sunday. 
Sometimes he was very gay and roared with laughter, at other times 
he spent hours lying on his bed in a morose stupor. 

And then Genevieve. I saw very little of her for the first few 
weeks, She was in Paris nearly every day, giving piano lessons, and 
often she did not return till after supper. She had her own little 
drawing-room at the other end of the house and there she re- 
mained, playing her piano. 

When we were introduced she shook hands awkwardly and 
hardly looked at me. I saw a woman of about twenty-five, with a 
small oval face in which two enormous brown eyes looked at you 
furtively and shyly. Her black hair was coiled ungracefully around 
her ears, and she wore plain ill-fitting clothes. But her voice, deep 
and pulsating, rang in my ears. 

She had started to play the piano at five or six. Her whole life 
had been given to the piano. At fourteen she took a prize at the 
Conservatoire. At sixteen she played Beethoven’s Emperor concerto 
with full orchestra. She gave recitals and was booked for concerts, 
and in her spare time she gave lessons and practised. All her life 
since she could remember she had played the piano, beyond that 
she knew nothing of the world or of men, and was afraid of both. 

I rarely saw her and when she was there at meals I took little 
notice of her. She hardly ever said anything. All of them lived 
their own lives, without family intimacy, impersonal and a million 
miles apart. Have you had a tiring day? Oui, maman. Did you call 
on Aunt Rosaline? Non, maman. No prying into each other's lives, 
no emotional outbursts. Each to his own soul. 

One day as I cycled up to the house—it was spring then blossom- 
ing in trees and shrubs, wiping away the memory of snow and 
darkness and tools that rip the skin off your hands—I found 
Geneviève just getting on her bicycle. 

“Bonjour, Mademoiselle Genevieve.” 
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A quick suspicious look. “Bonjour, Monsieur Michel.” Mme 
Rouvray insisted on polite formality in the house. 

I wore my working-clothes, stained here and there with oil, on 
my head the customary French workman’s cap. 

“Going for a ride?” No one in the family ever asked anyone 
where they were going. 

She hesitated a moment, unsure whether to resent my curiosity. 

“Tam going to the town to buy some notepaper.” Thinking— 
what business have you to ask where I’m going, you’re our 
lodger.... 

“LT have to get some too,” I lied. She did not interest me, but it 
was a fine warm evening and I felt friendly and exultant in my 
youth and strength. 

“You don’t mind if I come in my working clothes?” I asked. 

“As you like—I don’t mind.” Indifferent and hostile. 

We set off together, she pedalling smoothly and sedately, I weay- 
ing along on my racing cycle, showing off my agility. 

When we had made our purchases (dammit, that sets me back 
five francs and I don’t need the blasted stuff) we turned for home. 
Passing the bridge I said suddenly: 

“It’s such a fine evening—let’s cycle to Dammarie-les-Lys. Plenty 
of time before supper. And I can show you where I work.” 

She did not reply for a long while, cycling on without looking 
at me, Then she said, indifferent .. . 

“All right—I don’t mind.” 

Off into the countryside, heavy with the scent of budding life, 
wind lapping at our faces, tyres humming on the asphalt. We had 
gone about a mile when suddenly there was a whirring and clanking 
and Geneviéve’s bike swerved sharply, nearly throwing her off. 

“Ah, zut—the chain again.” She examined the tangle with puz- 
zled eyes, like a child looking at a broken toy. 

“Chain broken . . . bah, that’s nothing. We'll fix that in a jiffy.” 
Efficient and elated. I’ll show her. . . . 

“Can you mend it?” 

“You forget I am a mechanic.” 

“Ah, yes—I forgot.” What does she think I do for a living! Does 
she even know that I work in a factory? Each to his own life. 

We dragged the cycles to a grass bank and sat down while I got 
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busy with my tool-kit. Pin broken—never A one 
somehow. Easy job. . 

Birds trilled their evening song lazily, prenie for night. The 
sun was going down but it was still warm on the scented grass. 

Geneviève watched my movements intently, interested as a child 
is interested. She is a child I thought, she is older than I am but 
she is a child. 

After that we were friends. On the way home I showed her my 
factory and we chatted about my work and hers. But when we 
came near the house she again became reserved and hardly spoke 
a word all through supper. 

But there were other cycling trips after that, longer ones into the 
neighbouring forest of Fontainebleau where the kings of France 
used to hunt with their velvet-habited ladies. I told her about my 
childhood, about Russia and America, hushing the things of which 
I was ashamed, and she told me about her piano and the concerts 
she had given. We fell to calling each other by our Christian names 
but in the house we remained formal and hardly ever spoke to each 
other. 

In May there was held in Paris an agricultural exhibition at 

which our tractor company had a stand of its own. 
-I was chosen to attend the stand as a mechanic, to demonstrate 
and explain the tractor. American and English engineers were there 
and my directors wanted to capture their interest, to sell the patent 
rights. I was the only one who could explain the machine in 
English. 

For two weeks I travelled every day to Paris. Which one of us 
first suggested that we should travel up on the same train, I do not 
remember. Who first thought of catching the same train back in 
the evening? I do not remember. Probably it was I, genuinely with- 
out ulterior motive, for by that time we had become such good 
friends and we laughed a great deal together over silly little jokes. 
I paid her no compliments nor did I woo her. Nor did I notice that 
she had her hair done in a different way and wore nicer clothes. 

On the last day of the exhibition, as we were travelling back, 
alone in a compartment, we were both silent. Finally I said: 

“Well, this is the last day. . . .”? 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, it is the last day.” 

And then I looked at her and saw that her face was puckered up 
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like a frightened child. My heart beat furiously. She looked so sad, 
and I felt for the first time the desire to help someone else in their 
sadness. 

“I am sorry it is the last day,” I said, and wondered at my own 
strangled voice. 

She looked at me then, and her whole soul was in her eyes, 
piteous and afraid. | 

“Michel. . . .” My name spoken like a cry for help. 

I put my arms around her gently, feeling no desire, only knowing 
that she was crying and that somehow I could help her. 

“Oh, Michel. . . . I have been so alone . . . all alone.” 

We sat like that a long time. Do you remember how you mended 
my cycle chain? And those cakes we bought and ate by the stream, 
and the funny man who sat fishing on the other side? And that 
time you... 

What’s that—the viaduct—home already. Ah, no—one minute 
more, One kiss . . . her first. Yes, my first kiss, Michel... . 

Thus we began, as secret friends in a household ruled by one law 
—no emotion, no intimacy, no curiosity. That evening, after sup- 
per, she invited me for the first time to her drawing-room. I have 
discovered that Monsieur Michel likes music, she said. Do you 
really, said Mme Rouvray, but of course all Russians love music 
don’t they? Yes, I said, there was a great deal of music in Russia— 
before the Bolsheviks. Music hath charms, said M. Rouvray plati- 
tudinously. You wouldn’t like music so much if you’d had to listen 
to her practising like I have, said Roger, laughing hugely. (Oh, my 
God, just to be alone with her again.) 

When she played she became transformed. Her shyness and awk- 
wardness dropped away and her face lived thrillingly, revealing 
emotions long repressed by the household law. If Chopin was sad 
she was sad, if Rachmaninov was exuberant she smiled at the music 
and her hands chased each other over the keyboard like puppies 
playing in the sun. I who had known only midinettes saw for the 
frst time emotion in its deepest and most sublime form. And it 
touched in me something that I knew not existed. 

Was it pre-ordained that our bedrooms should be next to each 
other, and that in my hanging-cupboard there should be a door, 
long locked, which communicated with her room? Was it all writ- 
ten down a thousand million years ago when imponderable sub- 
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stances fused into living cells and they mated in primordial oceans? 

She gave herself to me in darkness, and I took her gently and 
tenderly, knowing even in my selfish youth that this was my first 
true love. 


So the months went by, unhurried months, each day much like 
the last. The intimate somnolence of a French provincial town 
enveloped my soul in cotton wool, making me forget the strident 
urgency of my student days. My work taught me the meaning of 
accuracy and precision, bending my slipshod brain to the inflexible 
will of a micrometer reckoning in the hundredth part of a milli- 
metre. 

I rarely went to Paris. For one thing I could not afford the fare 
and for another I was no longer at home there. My student friends 
were dispersed, each to his own ambition, and I no longer had any 
taste for lounging in cafés ogling women. 

Here was my life and here my first love. In the passion of our 
embraces Geneviève found her as yet unawakened self. She became 
radiant and unafraid, laughing more in one day now than she had 
previously done in a month. In the house we still maintained the 
strict puritanical reserve which the mother enforced, but sometimes 
at the dinner-table Genevi¢ve would catch my eye for a second as 
if to say: never mind it will not be long before we are together. At 
that price I was even prepared to listen to her father’s rambling 
stories which somehow always petered out before they reached any 

oint. 
: Our nights were short, for she could not come to me until the 
house was silent. But each moment had the sweetness of stolen fruit 
and I spent my passion with the impetuous liberality of youth. 

I had to be up at six o’clock. In the summer it was not too bad 
but when the mornings grew dark and cold it needed a great effort 
of will to leave our bed (O the exquisiteness of a woman’s lips 
warm with sleep) wash in cold water and creep downstairs to a 
hasty breakfast. Then into your fleece-lined trench-coat, light the 
onion-smelling acetylene lamp and cycle off into the chilly morning. 

Now I was at home in the factory. I had made friends with my 
fellow workmen. Their suspicions evaporated and I was accepted 
as one of them. On my way to work I would greet them by name 
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and hear their friendly “Salut, Michel” (how unfriendly they 
seemed that first morning under the bridge). 

After a time I took to spending a few hours a week in the tiny 
ofice, learning to draw. Most of the time I was alone, as Delsemme 
and Martinengo were generally in the shops. Occasionally one of 
them would come in, exchange a few remarks, discuss a problem, 
and go out again. 

One day, when it was particularly cold, Martinengo stayed 
longer, loth to leave our pot-bellied iron stove. We chatted. And 
then I learned the surprising news that his spare-time hobby (this 
bushy-moustached half-Italian foreman) was—hypnotism. 

At first when he told me I would not believe him. Hypnotism 
was a frightening word—I could not associate it with our foreman 
—it conjured up supernatural power and black magic. 

“Do you mean to say that you can hypnotize people—put them 
to sleep and make them do what you like?” 

“I can do it even without putting them to sleep,” he said com- 
placently. He was a big man, unhurried of gesture. 

“I don’t believe it,” I said. “You're joking.” 

“I am not joking,” he said. 

“Well, I bet you couldn’t hypnotize me,” I said—I was to learn 
afterwards that this is what most people say. 

“Oh, if I wanted to I could,” he rejoined calmly. 

“I don’t believe it,” I said, yet feeling a little shaken inside. Sup- 
pose he could. . .. 

“For instance,” he said. “Let me show you a simple trick. Don’t 
be afraid—I won’t send you to sleep—you’ve got the drawings of 
that gearbox to finish. Now just stand there. Relax. Let your mind 
wander and shut your eyes.” 

I did as I was told, determined to resist him with all my will- 
power. 

I could not see what he was doing but I could feel him standing 
behind me. He did not touch me, but suddenly I became conscious 
of a force pulling me backwards. I dug my toes in and resisted and 
the more I resisted the stronger was the force. I will not fall . . . I 
will not fall . . . and before I knew it I was being held up by 
Martinengo who set me on my feet again with a push. 

“You pulled me,” I said. 

“Yes I pulled you—but I didn’t touch you.” 
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“Well, how did you do it?” 

Then he explained to me how by concentrating one’s will-power 
in one’s hands it was possible to push or pull a body in any direc- 
tion without touching it. 

After that demonstration I became an enthusiastic pupil. | 
begged him to teach me to hypnotize. He was, as I discovered when 
I came to study the subject more thoroughly, a natural hypnotist. 
He had early discovered his power of fascination and suggestion, 
when as a youth a stronger boy went to hit him and he looked him 
straight in the eyes and said with hypnotic insistence “Don’t 
move!” And the other youth stood stock still. 

There are many such natural hypnotists, often among rough un- 
cultured men. In Marseilles there was a terrassier, a casual road- 
mender, who had the power in him and he used it to seduce 
women wherever he went. He would knock at a door and ask for 
a jug of water, and if the woman was alone in the house he would 
fix his hypnotic eyes on her and fascinate her until her will melted 
away. Then he had only to say “Lie down” and she lay down 
obediently. He was eventually caught and imprisoned. 

Martinengo was a good-natured man and his hypnotism was more 
a hobby with which to amuse himself and his friends. 


A painful incident here which I would rather forget. 

During this time my brother was living with my mother in Lon- 
don. She sent him to the University of London to learn economics 
and journalism, believing that he had a strong brain and should 
make a good writer. She gave him the same chance as she had 
given me, with that perfect impartiality which she maintained to- 
wards us throughout the years. 

He shirked his work and occupied his time in trying to lead the 
life of the leisured Mayfair folk among whom he lived, believing 
himself destined by his hereditary nobility to be a grandee and not 
a poor youth with a future to make. His ambition at this time was 
to go to the Ritz Hotel and consort with its wealthy and witless 
inhabitants. 

At this stage in his life my poor brother was stricken with a form 
of folie des grandeurs. He imagined himself to be a wealthy aristo- 
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crat (as he might have been in old Russia) and he lived up to the 
creature of his imagination. 

My mother was in despair. She consulted a psychiatrist and that 
worthy man advised that a bit of hard work would do my brother 
no end of good. I doubt if his advice was entirely sound, for my 
brother had already spent a couple of years in Rhodesia on a to- 
bacco farm (thanks to Mother’s influential friends) and far from 
doing him good it had landed him in a multitude of scrapes. Indi- 
rectly it also brought me the friendship of a very fine Englishman 
named Harold Cliff Watson whom my brother had met in 
Rhodesia. 

So one fine day my brother was landed on me. I was to help him 
to learn French properly and then find him a job, possibly in our 
factory or some other concern. 

I rented him a small room and found one of Geneviéve’s friends 
who undertook to give him lessons. The only stipulation was that 
he should get up at six in the morning and come with me to the 
factory to study there—just a matter, so we thought, of a little 
self-discipline. 

The first time I called for him he was still in bed. Nothing would 
budge him and he could be as stubborn as the proverbial mule. 

I tried the next moming and again—but he insisted that he 
would get up in his own time and would I mind my own damn’ 
business. 

Instead of studying French he spent most of his time in cafés, 
chatting to stray acquaintances, and when he could borrow money 
somewhere he went to Paris for a good time. 

Had I been a little more tolerant and forbearing, more under- 
standing and gentle, he might at last have come around. But I was 
young and harsh and I told him to go to hell and do what he liked 
with his life. Terrible words passed between us, brothers of the 
same womb, words I would like to forget. 

In his café-crawling he got into conversation with some Spahi 
officers, sun-tanned men of the French African Army. Roger had 
also served his service militaire in Morocco and he and my brother 
had long conversations together. The upshot was that my brother 
conceived the idea of joining the French Foreign Legion. 

In his brain at that time must have been a weird mixture of P. C. 
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Wren’s Beau Geste (which we had both read and enthused over) 
. .. desire for adventure . . . escape from the responsibility of 
ordering his own life. . . . Who knows what impulses and subcon- 
scious forces. 

I did nothing to stop him, even used my powers of persuasion to 
encourage him. Let him go, if he wants to, and to hell with him. 
He is only a burden to Mother and me. Let him go. 

One afternoon we went to Paris together and I accompanied 
him to the recruiting bureau. Callously I watched my own brother 
sign away five years of his life—five years in the Foreign Legion. 
And I did nothing to hold his hand. 

My poor mother was shattered when I wired her the news. She 
came rushing from London by the first boat, but by that time my 
brother had gone to the Fort St. Jean in Marseilles, the gloomy 
filthy fort which is the clearing-station of all Legion recruits, Slavs, 
Germans, Italians, Swedes, criminals and honest men running away 
from themselves. 

She dashed down to Marseilles to see him. She used her influen- 
tial contacts (and she had many everywhere) to get him released 
from his bond—if he so wished. She pleaded with him to sign 
himself free again. But he was obstinate. No—he had decided, and 
he would go through with it. He had made a mess of his life so far 
—he would try this way. 

Heartbroken, my mother returned to Paris. No one can know 
what she lived through in those ghastly days, and when he sailed 
for Oran her heart died within her. 

And I had encouraged him and had watched him sign away his 
freedom for five years... . 


One day the blow fell. ‘The Invicta Tractor Company went into 
bankruptcy.. We were all paid off—for the last time. The great 
shops were silent and mournful. The forge had blown its last fame 
and the main motor crouched silent under a tattered tarpaulin. 

Delsemme, Martinengo and I sat in the tiny office and talked as 
men talk at a funeral. We discussed plans for starting a small engi- 
neering firm of our own—if we had the capital. I thought I could 
raise a few thousand francs among my mother’s rich friends. We 
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could start with a couple of lathes and work our way up. Take some 
of the best of our workmen with us. 

We talked, but nothing came of it. I said good-bye to my mates 
with a heavy heart. Pierrot, who had taken me under his wing that 
first day, was moved too, and we shook hands silently. 

“Alors—adieu, vieux!” 

“Bonne chance—all the best.” 

Here enters the fairy Coincidence, waving her unholy wand. I 
was called to Paris to give evidence at the enquiry instituted by the 
creditors, about certain plans and estimates. One of the chief cred- 
itors was the firm which supplied us with the engines for the tractor 
—a Marseilles firm of marine and agricultural engines. © 

At the enquiry I met the managing director—a genial and cour- 
teous man who took a liking to me and asked me what my plans 
were. I said I did not know—the crash had come so suddenly. 
Would I like to come and work for him? I knew their engines well 
already—and after a time he would consider sending me to England 
to be their representative. 

I was then nineteen years old—and jumped at the chance. 

It meant parting from Geneviéve—for a time at least. We would 
not admit that it was more than a temporary parting, blinding our- 
selves with kisses and wishful thinking. But already I was caught by 
the fever of the new life opening before me and I did not appreciate 
that my going would hurt her much more than it hurt me. Love 
is to a man a thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence, but I had 
not yet read Byron. Callousness of adventurous youth. 

I caught the nine thirty-five night train from the Gare de Lyon. 
Geneviève came to see me off. We made plans for her to come and 
visit me in Marseilles, we cheated time with the hopelessness of 
drowning souls, implacable time. 

She stood on the platform quite still, her beautiful large eyes 
fixed on me as I was drawn away. She neither wept nor smiled, and 
waved only a little. Once she had cried from her heart, that day in 
spring—‘Oh, Michel—I have been so alone. . . .” Once we had 
lain in the warm forest and stilled our desire under the rustling 
trees. Once I had sat thrilled as she came on the platform and 
bowed shyly to the audience and had played as I believed for me 
alone. Once we had loved. 
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IN my three months in Marseilles I learned something about ma- 
rine engineering and a good deal more about life. I learned that the 
torque load of a motor-boat engine is different from that of a motor- 
car, that the corruption of Marseilles city politics made Tammany 
Hall look like a widows’ benevolent association, that more passion, 
vice, crime, ribaldry, filth and sensuous glamour can be packed into 
one city than are contained in a whole Middle Western state and 
that human beings who are exuberant, bawdy, unscrupulous rogues 
are in fact charming companions. 

This is of course contrary to all Puritan teaching where the ideal 
human being is restrained, honest, hard-working and moral but oh 
how dull how dull, whereas I found the dark-eyed lazy folk grouped 
around the Cannebieére the nicest people to live with under a warm 
sun and in sight of the blue Mediterranean. 

I gained some self-respect in Marseilles also because from being 
a workman in a factory I suddenly found myself catapulted into the 
position of the future sales manager in England, with three thou- 
sand francs a month, living in a good hotel and with a Citroén car 
at my disposal. Older men called me monsieur. 

This was probably the real beginning of the series of sudden 
changes in my life where one day I would be dining at the Ritz 
Hotel and driving a fast car and the next I would be serving behind 
a counter and eating in cheap stew-shops, and which has taught me 
to be surprised at nothing that happens to me any more. 

At the age of nineteen and a half to be called sir and treated as 
an executive of a big engineering firm is asking for trouble in a 
boy’s character. I became arrogant and blown up with self-impor- 
tance to an intolerable degree. My model at that time became a 
swashbuckling roublard of a sales manager who sold the engines 
along the southern coast. He was a bumptious self-opinionated ut- 
terly ruthless coxcomb—but I thought he was marvellous. I copied 
the way he wore his hat and spoke in the same listen-to-me-talking 
way. 

After a month of training in the firm’s workshops I was given the 
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job of servicing all the boats on the south coast which had our 
engines and were owned by either English or Americans. 

In an old car accompanied by a mechanic named Marcel, I 
cruised along the whole coast from St. Tropez to Monte Carlo. It 
was an ideal way of living and one of its pleasures was that I could 
stop and see my mother who was then living with Lady Queen- 
borough in a villa a few miles outside Cannes, opposite the villa in 
which the artist Picasso lived. 

My work brought me into close contact with that strange branch 
of the human race which in those days swarmed along the sunny 
coast. Argentine millionaires, Indian multi-millionaires, Americans 
and English (the majority) and a whole retinue of demi-mondaines, 
whores, cardsharpers, gigolos, pimps and ne’er-do-wells of all coun- 
tries. 

The focal point was Cannes, with Juan les Pins a close second. 
Before the war it used to be Nice and Monte Carlo, but the 
pleasure-loving crew had since shifted west, lolling out of one 
luxury hotel into another, sprawling around boule tables, drinking 
and whoring and taking drugs, and never having enough time in 
which to waste their time. 

When I say that these people were a “branch” of the human 
race I use the term in a scientific sense. It would be difficult to 
reconcile them otherwise with the rest of the human race. Their 
clothes were different, their ways of talking, eating, mating were 
different. Their outlook on life and their notions of ethics and 
morals were as far from those of the average citizen as the ethics 
of an Australian aboriginal head-hunter. What ‘resemblance was 
there, for instance, between the sleek manicured and perfumed 
gigolos of the Hotel Splendide, who lick-spittled their way around 
middle-aged rich women, and my hard-working mechanic, Marcel? 

He was conscious of this difference himself, for he often used to 
shake his head in a puzzled way whenever we encountered some ` 

particularly outrageous conduct and say: 

“Moi, je ne comprends pas comment ces gens peuvent vivre 

comme ça.” 

“Well, they seem to enjoy it,” I would say tolerantly. 

“Perhaps . . . but it wouldn’t suit me.” 
One evening in Marseilles as I sat in our usual café playing poker 
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I happened to look in one of the wall mirrors and caught sight by 
reflection of a girl’s face. A very young girl, with a small oval face 
ringed with black curls and two large very serious eyes. 

She was sitting at the cash-desk, coolly and competently giving 
the waiters their change, looking at no one, a very demure and self- 
possessed demoiselle. 

Several times during the evening I caught myself looking at her. 
On the following evening she was there again, and this time I 
boldly went up to her desk and asked for a time-table. She looked 
at me swiftly, impersonally, and gave me the book. But once or 
twice after that I could have sworn that she looked in my direction 
during the rest of the evening. 

I discovered from the waiters that her name was Laure and that 
she was the daughter of the proprietor, newly arrived from her 
boarding-school. 


Now it so happened that occasionally, when I grew tired of the 


noisy café and my jesting companions, I would steal away to the 
third floor where there was a disused banqueting hall and a piano. 
There, in the darkened room, I would sit and play softly to myself. 
I had asked the proprietor’s permission beforehand. 

One evening as I sat in the gloom playing anything that came 
into my head, I heard a slight noise in the darkness. 

“Qui est 1a?” 

Then a soft timid voice: 

“Je vous demande pardon, monsieur.” 

I switched on the light and saw Laure standing in the doorway. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “I disturbed you. I was just going to my 
room and I heard someone playing . . . and I . 

“I’m afraid my playing is not for other people to hear,” I said. 
“It’s just for my amusement.” 

“You like music?” she asked, her childish intent eyes on me. 

“Yes—I love music very much,” I said. 

“So do I. But I never learned to play. My father does not think 
much of music. What were you playing then?” 

“I don’t know . . . just making things up . . . nothing much.” 

She looked at me for a while in silence. 

“I wish I could make things up on the piano,” she said. “I wish I 
could play what I feel sometimes.” And then with a quick good 
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night she went away, leaving me suddenly with quickened pulse 
and a slight trembling of my hands. 

Several times after that she joined me in that dusty shrouded 
room and we talked. She told me about her life at the school, and 
her childish dreams, and she listened with eyes wide open as I told 
her about America. 

Now if I told you that we met again outside and that I took her 
for a ride in my car and seduced her in a forest grove that would 
be commonplace. Nothing like that happened. We just talked and 
looked at each other and kissed once quite chastely and the chapter 
was closed—as we thought. When I got to England I wrote to her 
a few times and then there was silence for a year and two years and 
then three years. 

I forgot all about my little oh so innocent flirtation in a Mar- 
seilles café but one day by a roundabout route a letter reached me— 
Laure was in England. We met—and this time the story ended as 
it might have done before. 

She was a strange girl, with a sweet romantic mind wedded to a 
shrewd practical commonsense. She had decided that I would be 
her first lover and for three years she waited her opportunity, so she 
told me, knowing that one day sooner or later her plans would 
mature. She had decided in her mind to have one brief exciting 
romance before she settled down to the humdrum marriage of 
convenience which her parents had prepared for her. 

So when she came to London and found me she gave herself 
freely and deliberately, enjoying every full moment of awakened 
passion and then at the end saying good-bye-and-thank-you very 
prettily, with a few tears but no anguish, and going back to Mar- 
seilles to respectability and routine. 


My training period was soon over and the time came to take up 
work in earnest. I look back on my three months in the hot exciting 
T of southern France as a colourful thrilling apprenticeship to 

e 

Do not get me wrong. The bulk of the population in Marseilles 
is made up of decent hard-working happy-go-lucky folk who live 
out their little lives as in any other great city. But the whole at- 
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mosphere of their surroundings is more vibrant with red yellow 
azure blue streaks, their voices are pitched higher in a sing-song 
shrillness, their most respectable streets are tinged with a flavour of 
Port Suez and the breath of hot sensuousness from the Middle 
East. 

In one part of the town, on the left hand side of the Vieux Port 
where the old town hall used to stand there was probably more 
filth, vice, lechery, misery and crime to the square yard than in any 
other city of France. This is the part of the town which according 
to reports was blown to smithereens by the Germans to make way 
for concrete forts and modern defences against invasion. Judged on 
purely Puritan lines this is a good thing and the Germans have in 
one swoop wiped off a blot which was a disgrace to any city—but 
must we be so moral and cannot we shed a tear for the disappear- 
ance of something which was so colourful so rich so exciting? 

I remember my first walk down a narrow street in that Left Side 
as it was known, lined on each side with women of all ages and 
colours sitting in their doorways half-naked, knitting or gossiping 
away while waiting for trade, some with only a short chemise show- 
ing their bare thighs straddled well apart as if to exhibit their wares 
to messieurs les passants. 

Suddenly a dusky mulatto woman leaned over and snatched off 
my hat to a chorus of approving laughter and took it inside her 
street-level room in which was a big mattress covered with a filthy 
sheet, a table covered with old papers and banana skins and a pail 
of dirty water in one corner. I had to go inside to get my hat back 
and pay her three francs before she would give it to me. 

I do not know if Marseilles has improved since those days, but | 
can vouch that in 1929 it was an unholy mixture of warm charm 
and ugly filth, a city of friendly people run by thugs and racketeers, 
full of laughter and crime joy passion and tragedy compressed into 
boisterous streets and bright cafés. A city which will always hold a 
fond spot in my heart appealing as it does to everything which is 
lawless and sensuous in my nature, to the dim memories of my 
Tartar ancestors and life which was elemental in passion and 
streaked with gaudy colours. 

From Marseilles I went to the south Brittany coast where I spent 
two weeks travelling around the Breton fishing ports with the local 
agent, learning something of the technique of selling marine en- 
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gines. In Lorient I got drunk on cider, in Quimper I got paralytic 
drunk on rince-cochon a mixture of white wine and lemonade, and 
in Douarnenez I came in for the Mardi Gras carnival and for three 
days was hardly a moment sober finally waking up in bed with the 
daughter of a local town official which almost caused a scandal but 
did not. 

I became convinced that there was no more pleasant life in all 
the world than that of a marine engine agent and in this agreeable 
state of mind I sailed from St. Malo to Southampton and arrived in 
England ready to conquer the world. 


PART FOUR 





ENGLAND 





16 


ERE there ever so many young men, O my generation, 

who began life as I did in 1930 with such high hopes of 
success and fortune, imbued with countless success stories of men 
who started selling shoelaces and became presidents of railroads, 
only to be hurled about by immense economic forces beyond their 
control, their ambition trampled in a morass of depression and 
their young hearts shredded in bread-lines stretching right around 
the world? | 

Were there ever so many of us my friends so tragically bam- 
boozled by our elders, taught to believe in high-falutin principles 
which reality mocked, urged blindly forward along a road leading 
nowhere, flattered for our youth and cajoled for our vigour but 
inexorably doomed to failure and eventual war? 

At any other period of history since Christ the redeemer of man’s 
sins there were opportunities for young men of courage and initia- 
tive. In the seventeenth century my English forefathers set sail in 
their leaky barques to found a new nation conceived in liberty and 
hard work, All through the nineteenth century right up to the 1914 
war younger generations of all lands were able to start a new life in 
an America growing by leaps and bounds. ‘The world was expanding 
and opportunity not only knocked but thundered at youth’s door, 
holding out rich promise for those who would take the risk. 

But in that tragic year of 1930 when the full force of the Wall 
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Street crash was beginning to make itself felt we youngsters still 
lived in a fool’s paradise of hope, believing as our great economists 
told us that prosperity was just around the corner. Oh say can you 
see, Mr. President Hoover, what monkeys you made of my genera- 
tion? Had you told us there was no hope we might now forgive 
you and your lying experts, but you hornswoggled us, Mr. President, 
and for that we shall despise you and your kind for evermore. 

I started my career as a marine engineer with enough enthusiasm 
to build an empire. A large room on the ground floor of our Strat- 
ton Street house was converted into my office, with a neat brass 
plate at the door and very elegant notepaper and visiting-cards on 
which appeared my name followed by the magic words: General 
Manager. Catalogues were compiled and printed on fine glossy 
paper, advertisements drafted for the motor-boat journals, scores of 
sales letters despatched—everything in the best go-getter style. 

One evening I remember sitting after dinner with my mother and 
calculating my prospects. Now if I only sell one engine a month 
for the next six months and then increase my sales by so much per 
cent and double my turnover after two years and develop this and 
develop that—why look, Mother, I shall be earning a clear one 
thousand five hundred pounds a year in three years. 

Sure, sure—said my mother, her eyes shining with pride at her 
smart boy. She helped me with money to make my start and en- 
couraged me all the time, though in her heart I believe she was a 
little sceptical. 

I bought an old second-hand car and started on a tour of yachting 
centres, appointing agents and interviewing prospective customers. 
But already in the pleasure-boat world the chill wind of depression 
was felt and men who a couple of years before would have unhesi- 
tatingly swopped their old engines for new were beginning to 
economize. Perhaps next year when things look up again, old man 
. . . perhaps. 

So I turned my hopes to fishermen, those to whom a marine 
engine meant not pleasure but bread. I opened a small office in 
Penzance, easy centre for the Cornish fishing industry, and week 
after week visited the main ports where small boats went out for 
pilchards and mackerel. 

This was a fine life indeed. Though Cornish fishermen, riddled 
with Methodist prejudices and a suspicion of “furriners” (anybody 
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not Cornish) were a hard lot of customers I learned to understand 
and make friends with them. My first sale was of a fifteen horse- 
power four-cylirider engine to a St. Ives man who with his three 
sons ran his boat. 

When I say they were a hard lot let me recall what happened to 
a smart-aleck Londoner who wanted to run speedboat trips out of 
St. Ives. He came down with a flashy Chris-Craft speedboat and 
advertised five-minute runs for eighteen-pence. The fishermen 
looked at him with suspicion but when he proposed to run his trips 
on Sundays as well they said no. St. Ives is a stronghold of Method- 
ism where no activity of any kind is allowed on the Lord’s Day. 

To hell with you, said the speedboat merchant, this is a free 
country. So the following week he found his boat sunk at the bot- 
tom of the harbour. He refloated her and defiantly carried on his 
money-making venture. She was sunk a second time. Still he per- 
sisted—this time supported morally by the proprietor of a quayside 
café who proclaimed loudly that it was time these bloody fishermen 
were shown that they were not the masters of the world. 

My agent in St. Ives warned me that there would be trouble and 
sure enough I arrived there one day to find a regular riot on the 
quayside. The speedboat was smashed to bits, the proprietor chased 
out of town and the café wrecked pretty thoroughly. Then the 
fishermen went back to their peaceful occupations and thought no 
more about it. They were tough all right. 

But I liked them and do still. Some of my happiest memories are 
of walloping Cornish teas with pilchards drenched in clotted cream 
and great slabs of saffron cake, eaten in a rich-smelling kitchen of 
a fisherman’s cottage, listening to the musical burr of Cornish 
speech. 

In Penzance I made many friends, mostly among the roisterous 
students of the Camborne School of Mines. I worked hard but also 
played hard, with dances and parties and floods of strong beer. I 
met girls too and made love to some of them, despite the fact that 
I already had my hands full with two affairs in London, one of 
them a divorced woman and the other a blonde revue dancer. 

Strange Cornwall quite different from any other part of the is- 
land, rugged and bleak in parts, rough-hewn stone cottages and 
walls (none of your pretty-pretty Devon picture-postcards or your 
tidy Sussex), with mighty Atlantic breakers crashing on the rocks 
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of Cape Cornwall and weird prehistoric stone monuments next to 
tumbledown tin-mines which flourished centuries ago. 

I remember lying on a beach near Lelant looking towards a rocky 
headland where the outline of jagged cliffs was softened by the 
evening light. The air was still and warm and in the sky billows of 
white clouds were piled up in fantastic shapes. The tide was coming 
in, its long line of breakers rustling and swishing across the crisp 
sand. A solitary gull, strayed from its flock, hovered in the sky 
rocked gently by the soft breeze. Far away a steamer’s siren gave 
out a long throbbing note that trembled over the restless water and 
came to die away in the hot somnolent dunes. 

I remember straining at the tiller of a fishing-boat caught in a 
squall outside Mousehole harbour, face streaming with salt spray, 
ears listening anxiously to the throbbing engine on which our lives 
depended. One falter of its powerful thrust and we would be 
hurled on murderous rocks by waves three times as high as our 
rudder-mast. 

J shall always remember these things which are part of the Eng- 
land I learned to love. 

My new life meant long hours and a continual rush from place 
to place to catch prospective customers—Newlyn, Falmouth, Looe, 
Port Isaac, and then back to London to see a man who wanted an 
auxiliary for his yacht or down to Southampton, Portsmouth or 
Plymouth—hundreds of miles of driving, sometimes through 
storms, from one end of England’s coastline to the other. 

Cracks began to appear in my business after a time. The French 
design of paraffin vapourizer was found unsuitable to British fuel 
and working conditions. I wrote reams of reports to Marseilles but 
the chief engineer was not prepared to accept criticism from a 
young whipper-snapper like me. 

Letters and telegrams flew between London and Marseilles with- 
out result and finally I suggested going down there for a thorough 
discussion. But finally it was decided that the chiefs concerned 
should meet half-way—in Amsterdam. 

I spoke German but no Dutch. Having been taught that the 
quickest way to learn any language is to find a pretty woman to 
teach you I went to one of the largest cafés in the city. My eye 
roved with Parisian experience ‘but not a single fish did it catch. 
A genial lavatory attendant who spoke German explained that 
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respectable girls did not in those days go unattended to public 
restaurants and if I wanted a Fraulein I would have to get a cheap 
prostitute from the harbour quarters. 

Just imagine. So I had to resign myself to looking at some inter- 
esting architecture, eating rich food and seeing Paul Whiteman in 
“The King of Jazz” with Dutch sub-titles—one of the earliest talk- 
ing pictures. | 

My conference was not encouraging. I returned to London with 
rage in my heart and decided to make my own alterations.-Out 
came my old drawing instruments and within a fortnight one of 
my agents and I had built a model of a parafin vapourizer which 
after a few trials was quite satisfactory. Being young and tactless I 
wrote a long I-told-you-so report to head office proving by my slide 
tule that the chief engineer was a nincompoop. Oddly enough the 
man resented little things like that. 

One day my Falmouth agent rang up to say that a certain man 
was interested in our engines, a charming plausible young man who 
had bought a thirty-ton St. Ives fishing hull which he wanted to fit 
for long-distance sailing and pearl-fishing in the Southern Ocean. 

There was to be a syndicate. He had advertised and found four 
other men who were willing to put up one thousand pounds each 
and make up the crew. One by one they arrived—all Englishmen 
with the age-old spirit of adventure and the lure of wealth picked 
from the sea-bed. One of them was a young flying officer with some 
money in hand and the urge to do something exciting. 

I got the order and my cheque, and a good deal of other business 
in auxiliary equipment such as a small donkey-engine and a pump 
for the diving equipment. In a few weeks I learned all about the 
requirements of diving and pearl-fishing. 

The story attracted a great deal of attention and dozens of people 
came to gaze at this romantic little boat being rigged for the South 
Seas, 

At last everything was ready and the craft lay trim and taut with 
her new rigging, waiting for a good wind and tide. All Falmouth 
was waiting to give her a rousing send-off. 

And then one day I picked up my ’phone in Penzance and heard 
My agent say that the organizer of the trip had disappeared. 

I whizzed to Falmouth with my foot hard down—to find four 
bitter and enraged men. The organizer had run away with nearly 
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two thousand pounds, leaving only a few hundred pounds after all 
costs were paid. Inquiries were immediately started and then the 
whole seamy story came out. 

He was an adventurer with a record of other swindles of this kind. 
While he was in Falmouth he married a quiet mouse-like girl, spent 
all her savings, and left her with a child on the way. And his four 
partners were left in the lurch with the boat and almost no capital. 

By the time all this was discovered he was already in Canada. 
His partners decided to cut their losses and, after finding a fifth 
partner, to carry on with the expedition. They were great guys 
those men and I grew to like them a lot. 

One day the boat set out. I stood on the jetty and watched her 
glide away, her engine making a healthy phut-phut which rever- 
berated across the still harbour. Five blue-jerseyed men stood on 
the deck waving, the sun gleaming on the polished brass and the 
brave white paint. 

I kept in touch with her for weeks. Through Lloyds I knew that 
she had reached the coast of Portugal and hugged that down to 
North Africa. Months after she was reported in South America. 
And then months of silence—until one day Lloyds reported the 
laconic “Overdue—presumed lost.” No one ever heard of the gal- 
lant little ship from that day. 

Two and a half years later I was living in a lodging-house near 
Victoria Station. I came down the stairs one day and met the 
organizer of the expedition coming up. 

He recognized me immediately but was quite unabashed. No 
formal charge had been laid against him by his partners and there 
was nothing I could do. The men who had a real grudge against 
him were now probably disintegrated into the cold ocean which 
took their lives. 

He boldly invited me to his room and proceeded to explain away 
what he had done. When I told him I thought he was a bloody 
liar he just smiled and then with the stupendous effrontery of the 
born adventurer tried to interest me in a gold-mining project in 
Central America. 

When I thought of those four dead men, fine adventurous Eng- 
lishmen with the courage of pioneers in their blood, while this 
unscrupulous rogue was allowed to live I was overcome with disgust 
and walked out of the room without another word. 
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Now in 1931 I came of age—in a world which was sliding down 
the greasy slope of economic despond. The effects of the Wall 
Street crash instead of wearing off as the Great Men promised 
spread to all the world including a Great Britain struggling to 
decide whether to stay on the Gold Standard or throw up the 
sponge and declare bankruptcy. 

My sales instead of rising as I had so blithely calculated began to 
drop off. In her frantic efforts to check the economic rot Britain 
began to pile up defensive duties on imports. Marine engines re- 
ceived a ten per cent tax which wiped off the margin I held over 
my competitors. 

Fishermen’s earnings dropped rapidly, caught in the ruthless 
machinery of the middlemen who fixed the prices to suit their own 
profits. Fishermen’s sons drifted away to try and find work else- 
where. Those in the Merchant Navy came straggling home with 
empty pockets their ships laid up without cargoes. One day not far 
from Falmouth I counted eight merchantmen moored in a back- 
water, hulls crusting over, tragic witnesses to the glory of competi- 
tive chaos. 

I worked hard to save what I had patiently built up in fifteen 
months but I was only one of many puny worms fighting against 
economic forces which we could not understand but which were 
mercilessly grinding us to dust. Futile hope. 

Our family fortunes were again heading for a black spot. My 
mother had for some time been running a high-class fashion house 
in partnership with Lady Queenborough but this also began to 
falter and finally stopped. At last the order came from Marseilles 
to shut down my British branch. 

I sold my car, liquidated my office effects, said good-bye to my 
Comish friends in one last drinking orgy in the Gurnards Head inn, 
our house in Stratton Street was shut up pending disposal, and I 
found myself right back where I started. 

It was during this transition period of my life that I met the 
woman to whom this book is dedicated. There will be little men- 
tion of her throughout but her influence on my character and life 
during the next ten years was greater than she herself realized. 
Perhaps one day I will write the story of that love if by then I am 
a great enough writer to do it justice. 
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17 


SO I am twenty-one years old and out of a job, but that does not 
worry me much because my mother will always see that I do not 
starve and I never chose to be a marine engineer, anyway. Through 
a whole chain of gears turning in all ‘directions I found myself 
shunted into that profession, but as I have lost a job I never really 
wanted in the first place it does not really matter what I do now as 
long as I earn some money. My colossal conceit and self-confidence 
at this time were enough to push me into any job however improb- 
able it might sound. It is from now on that I begin to learn the 
lesson of the individual in the free-for-all struggle of a competitive 
world—namely that you must have no scruples whatever and you 
must bluff your way with great lies and false pretences. 

When I was a kid I was taught that honesty was the best policy, 
that the guy who worked hard and long eventually got his reward 
while the lazy boy who told lies and shirked his work ended up on 
the gallows or in the gutter. Just a quick glance around London, 
heart of the richest empire in the world, confirmed this pretty 
fairy-tale in the strangest fashion. 

Here I saw that the most honest and hard-working men were 
those black-coated termites wearing bowler hats and clutching at- 
taché-cases who debouched every day at the same time from Fen- 
church Street or Charing Cross or Victoria and wended their ever- 
same way into the poky offices of the richest square mile in the 
world. Some of them were bank clerks and handled thousands of 
gold doubloons every day in return for which they took home their 
measly four pounds ten a week to their lath-and-plaster neo-Tudor 
semi-detached desirable residence in some forgotten suburb. They 
were so honest and hard-working these guys that their employers 
treated them with the utmost contempt. 

I have no quarrel with the business man, whether manufacturer, 
trader or financier, who uses the smartest lawyers and the worst 
morals to fight his way to the top over the dead bodies of his com- 
petitors. What I resent is the utter hypocrisy of pretending that 
such a society is based on any ethical or moral principles at all. Roll 
up your sleeves and wade into the gory scramble for wealth and 
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position my hearties but at least stop talking about honesty being 
a virtue and bringing its own reward and mouthing so-called Chris- 
tian shibboleths. Let us be crooks and proud of it but above all let 
us not be hypocrites. 

This is the lesson I learned in a few dull months of unemploy- 
ment in the heart of the richest empire. I learned that while my 
honest hard-working neighbour (a great deal more capable and 
deserving than I) would go on slaving out his mean little life in 
mediocre obscurity, I would stop at nothing to hack myself a path 
through the blessed jungle of competition and the devil take the 
weakest. 

The only formula which will never bring a man success in busi- 
ness is hard work plus honesty. If you ask yourself then why this 
formula is taught to children, knowing full well that in the cut- 
throat conditions of the modern commercial world it will fail, you 
may find an answer to many-other social problems of our time. It is 
Clear that if you are running a society based on the homely but 
perhaps un-Christian principle of “Each man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost” then you must try and reduce the ranks 
of competitors as much as possible from the start. You cannot 
have every man in the world trying to become a millionaire now 
can you? 

So by preaching that honesty is the best policy which brings its 
own reward you side-track thousands of dumb clucks who believe 
what their schoolteachers and Sunday Schools tell them and decide 
to lead an honest life. They fall out of the race even before starting, 
leaving more room for the others, the men who have enough cour- 
age and self-confidence to spit in the eye of their Sunday- School 
teachers and decide to fight as they see others do—all in and no 
holds barred. 

They are the supreme individualists, the utterly immoral ones 
who early in life realize that ethics is one thing but business is 
quite another. They are the ones who pursue their own ends un- 
trammelled by the Sermon on the Mount and who boil the Ten 
Commandments down to one—Thou Shalt Not Let The Other 
Guy Get Away With It. That’s the life, my jolly Christian fathers, © 
with a handful of American Telephone and Telegraph preferred 
stock with which to beat out your competitor’s brains on the side- 
walks of Wall Street. ‘ 
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That is the choice that every young man (women have a differ- 
ent choice to make, complicated by sexual obsessions) has to make 
on the threshold of life. I made my choice at the age of twenty-one 
and I have not so far regretted it. I agree with Nietzsche and Karl 
Marx that society is divided into two classes the master class and 
the slave class and that much of life’s turmoil is the result of 
struggle between the two—and I also agree that I much prefer to 
belong to the master class. 

Faced with unemployment at the age of twenty-one I had a clear 
choice: either get an obscure but steady job in some factory or 
office (maybe in engineering) or else hoist the Jolly Roger and 
prepare to sail any sea as long as it promised fair booty. I chose to 
be a pirate and having chosen I threw overboard the last remnants 
of Christian morality I ever had. This was the cause of much of 
the conflict between my mother who believed in the Sermon on 
the Mount (though she also sometimes had to compromise with 
reality) and me who believed in only one god—personal success. 
At any rate I was honest about my choice and from the date of 
making it never pretended to worship God while I fawned on 
Mammon. 

While I waited for something to turn up I led the pleasant life 
of a young man of leisure in the most luxurious town of Europe. 
My Russian nobility and my mother’s social connections were 
enough to unlock the doors of the most closely guarded social 
circle in the world—lIa@ société anglaise. When I think of the in- 
trigues, the envy and heartburning which consume some wives of 
nouveaux riches just to get an invitation to the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale’s ball while I sailed gaily through the barriers and knew 
her daughters by their nicknames (how typical of English Society 
that the youngest daughter of a Marquis whose lineage goes back 
to the thirteenth century should be known to her intimates as 
“Peanut”! )—talk about equal opportunity! 

Though I had very little money at this time I “did” the so-called 
social season of 1931 and managed to consume many lunches at the 
Ritz, dinners at Claridges and other appetizing meals in some of 
the most exclusive homes of England. Now talk to me about 
equality and democracy and a few other charming fairy-tales. 

It was at a semi-formal luncheon at Claridges given by Lady 
Queenborough for the Turkish Ambassador, M. Ferit Bey, that I 
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met Patrick. He was a retired major, very small and very ugly—like 
a twelfth-century gargoyle dressed in modern clothes—and he knew 
everyone worth knowing in London. Cultured, witty and talented 
he carried his puckish face and mordant irony from drawing-room 
to dining-room, an asset on any hostess’ guest-list. He took me in 
hand and completed my social education, polishing up my manners 
and teaching me all the subtle nuances of behaviour which in Eng- 
land distinguish a “gentleman” from one of the rabble. The 
English ruling class has surrounded itself with such an intricate 
network of conventions and almost mystical passwords that it can 
recognize an interloper immediately and pull up the drawbridge in 
time. And it is quite useless for a parvenu to study books on eti- 
quette because they deal only with the rough and ready rules and 
not with the delicate shades of behaviour. 

A few years ago I thought I would write a book about the social 
behaviour of the upper-class Englishman, that rare specimen of the 
human race, pulling to pieces its artificiality and pillorying its snob- 
bishness. But on more mature reflection I realized that the real | 
artificiality (if such a thing exists) and the unadulterated snobbery 
are to be found in all the classes below the upper class. The English 
gentleman is a gentleman without being conscious of it, as freely 
and gracefully as he breathes the air, whereas the people whose 
lives are worm-eaten by petty behaviour-patterns are the thousands 
and thousands who in England make up the most intricate class- 
structure in the world—the lower class, lower middle class, middle 
class, and upper middle class. Even in those four divisions there are 
sub-divisions which escape the casual observer—for instance in the 
lower middle-class strata there is a vast gulf between the family 
whose daughter works in a shop and the one who is a typist in an 
office—the subtle difference between being “in work” and “in busi- 
ness.” And in the upper middle class there is again a distinction 
between say an engineer and a barrister or between a doctor and 
the manager of an export-import concern. 

So I shall not write my book after all, because life has taught 
me that snobbery and behaviour-patterns are not confined to any 
one class, and the experience of Soviet Russia shows that even the 
proletariat when it seizes power very quickly starts to ape the man- 
nets of the class it has dispossessed. Is there anything more lu- 
dicrous today than the ambition of every Soviet commissar’s wife 
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to dress her little Grishka in the sailor suits which I used to wear 
in 1915 and in which no respectable American boy would be seen 
dead nowadays? As for the interior decorating and furniture of the 
better-paid Stakhanovite worker it is so atrociously petit-bourgeois 
as to defy description. 

If we are going to have snobbery in the world then give me the 
English upper class every time. They have the grace and the ele- 
gance of living which the proletariat tries desperately to ape but 
which only centuries of gentility and refinement can give. The same 
goes for Mrs. Hiram X. Rumpelschwitz of Oshkosh whose husband 
has amassed half-a-million bucks in lavatory equipment and whose 
efforts to live a “refined” life are so generously guyed on the Ameri- 
can screen. . | 

It is one of the greatest ironies of our time that America and 
Russia, the two countries which by revolution threw off the politi- 
cal yoke of a nobility, should today be both engaged in trying to 
copy the social behaviour-patterns of that very despised nobility. 
Paul Revere’s furious horsemanship has brought him right back 
into the English upper-class stable, while all the shouting of the 
Russian revolution has brought Red Army officers back to the gold- 
braid epaulettes of my father’s time and has fired every commissar’s 
wife with the ambition to possess a silver-fox fur and the manners 
of a grande dame. Do not blame aristocrats if they occasionally in- 
dulge in a cynical smile. 

Well one day Patrick and I are having lunch in the United 
Services Club and I say: really I must get me a job—and he says: 
must you? and I say, yes I have to earn my living, and he smiles 
sarcastically and says: my God what a ghastly future. However, he 
says, if you really must ruin your life by working then I suppose 
I’d better help you get a job. So he goes to the telephone and rings 
up a friend of his—a chap who used to be in his regiment—and 
fixes me up with a job as advertising manager of a famous maker 
of raincoats. Do I know anything about advertising or raincoats— 
not much, but never mind you can always bluff your way through. 

And so it was fixed just like that, casually in between luncheon 
and coffee in the lounge, and the following week I found myself 
installed in my own office in a big building in Regent Street in a 
job which many a young man of my age might have coveted. | 
knew little about either advertising or rainwear but you soon pick 
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things up in a text-book and learn enough of the technical jargon 
to impress people. 

This was the next lesson I learned at this time. Bluff your way 
into a job first and then study hard to back up your bluff. By the 
time your employers begin to notice whether you really know your 
job you have acquired enough of the rudiments to throw dust in 
their eyes. This rule does not of course apply to highly specialized 
technical jobs such as constructional engineering or research chem- 
istry—but for the average run of jobs in commerce it is infallible. 
All you need is nerve and a quick adaptable brain. These two quali- 
fications are in any case essential if you are going to become a 
master crook in a world of thugs. 

I began to take quite an interest in advertising raincoats and 
soon adapted myself to the peculiar ethics of the advertising pro- 
fession. My job lasted a year, but as it was not particularly exciting 
there is no need to go into details. The only interesting event of 
that year in which England was shaken off the Gold Standard was 
my holiday spent as a chauffeur. 

At about this time my mother and a friend of hers were engaged 
in all manner of investigations into the mysterious ramifications of 
occult societies and “subversive” movements—about which they 
were writing an obscure treatise. One of the centres of some sort 
of wicked secret sect was supposed to be a manor house near Maid- 
stone, and the job was to investigate without arousing the suspicion 
of the devotees of the alleged sect. 

I realize now that it was all nonsense but at the time it sounded 
quite plausible. The job of investigation was given to a strange half- 
Russian, half-American woman called Natalie de Bogory—a real 
adventuress such as there are few left in this mechanized world of 
today. She was ready to do anything and go anywhere if she was 
paid, free with her favours (and she was attractive to men) and 
yet maintaining a great dignity and self-respect. Intelligent and 
cultured, and above all ruthlessly free from hypocrisy. 

We were old friends, having known each other in Paris when 
she worked on the New York Herald Tribune for a time. So as I 
had nothing to do for a fortnight we set off together to “investi- 
gate” the “haunt of vice,” she as a supposed rich American woman 
touring England and I as her chauffeur. 

We were given a hired Chrysler saloon, I got myself rigged out in 
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a hired uniform with puttees and peaked cap, and off we went to 
register at a hotel in Maidstone. It was the darndest funniest 
set-up I’ve ever been in—armiving at a hotel and dropping my old 
friend Natalie at the front door while I crept around to the back 
after touching my cap to her. 

It was fascinating for it gave me an insight on the world of 
servants and how they talk about their masters and mistresses be- 
hind their backs. The first thing one of the hotel porters said to me 
when I took the car around to the garage was: “Does she drop 
?em, chum?” I was taken aback. What he meant was in plain 
English: “Does your mistress tip generously?” According to my 
reply depended the quality of the service Natalie would obtain 
during her stay, the information as to her liberality being freely 
discussed in the steward’s room with the housekeeper and the . 
chambermaids. 

There is a hierarchy of servants also and a very strict code of 
etiquette. Head waiters are addressed with respect as Mister So- 
and-So while the head chambermaid has the right to be called Miss 
Florrie or whatever her name is. Chauffeurs are high on the hier- 
archical list and are treated with respect by all and sundry, even 
the dreaded housekeeper. 

Maidstone is on the way to Dover and quite a number of wealthy 
and titled people stopped there for lunch on the way to catch the 
Continental boat. I met the chauffeurs of several Society people 
and heard juicy details of their private lives. Nothing like a few 
days in the servants’ hall to broaden one’s outlook on humanity. 

For about a week Natalie and I had a very enjoyable time. We 
had plenty of time and all expenses paid. In the afternoon we 
scouted around to find some way of getting inside our manor house 
and in the evening I would come around with the car, wearing a 
lounge suit and my chauffeur’s cap. As soon as we were away the 
cap would disappear and we would drive off to Margate for a dance 
or a movie show. Several times we drove up to London where we 
changed into evening dress and went dining and dancing at the 
Savoy Hotel (put it on expenses) and then drove back to Maid- 
stone at three in the morning. 

Of course we slept together, taking care not to give the game 
away. A charming interlude for us both. Natalie is dead now so 
there is no one in the world with whom to share the memory of 
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that amusing escapade. She once told me that when she found her- 
self becoming too old and no longer attractive to men she would 
commit suicide. She had that natural dignity and self-esteem which 
really independent souls have. Not for her the office desk or the 
cringing subservience. She lived by her wits, pitting them against 
the whole of organized society, and when she found one day that 
she was beginning to weaken she no doubt made her own exit in 
her own way and her own time. 

Eventually we found a way of getting into the manor house and 
- questioning some of the servants, but as I said before the whole 
story was a fantastic invention and is of small concern. The fact 
remains that for about ten days of my life I was a chauffeur, having 
my meals in the steward’s room in company with footmen and 
chambermaids. 

Back to my advertising job. I was sent over to Paris to try to 
stimulate sales among our French distributors. I was loaned a rich- 
looking camel-hair coat and made to look prosperous. But this was 
no time for English firms to try to do business with France. 

In July there began a financial crisis in Germany and a month 
later Great Britain was obliged to borrow eighty million pounds 
from the Bank of France. This was the high spot of French finan- 
cial thuggery which had kept the whole of Europe in ferment since 
the Armistice. French financiers had their last fling of glory in 1931 
when even the mighty Banque d’Angleterre had to come cap in 
hand for a loan. 

Britain was now in the grip of her own financial crisis. The Gold 
Standard was suspended, causing as much consternation in some 
conservative circles as if the Church of England had suddenly ex- 
communicated the Holy Ghost. Was Britain then so poor and 
helpless? A cold wind blew over the blessed isle that dismal 
autumn. And when in the same month there was a mutiny in the 
Fleet at Invergordon then England’s darkest hour seemed to have 
arrived. Curiously enough the English people are so devoid of 
imagination that they rarely realize themselves how bad their posi- 
tion is until much later when it is already better. This was particu- 
larly clearly shown during the Battle of Britain in 1940 when the 
country stood on the brink of disaster but the people carried on 
quite calmly, unable to visualize the horrors that faced them. Great 
strength in that. 
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My job came to an end. I resigned—just a few days before I got 
kicked out. In those days I was too impetuous and not tactful 
enough. I was convinced that I knew everything better than anyone 
else and I made no effort to conceal my opinion. People, especially 
managing directors, somehow resent being told how to run their 
business by young men of twenty-one. 

In 1932 we are in full depression and it is not so easy to get 
another job. It is a very hot summer that year and that makes it 
all the harder. But I answer advertisements and ask all my friends 
to help me and Mary keeps smiling and saying: it’s all right, darling, 
something will turn up. But while I am waiting for the big oppor- 
tunity I have to eat and so I am ready to take any job. 

I see in a paper that speciality salesmen are wanted by a firm in 
the City. Arrived there I find a room full of typical travelling sales- 
men all hungry for a job. The speciality is a screwy invention to 
eliminate carbon paper—it consists of strips of inked ribbon low- 
ered between the sheets of paper. Looks good and sells good if you 
are talking to a halfwit stenographer. 

For two pounds a week and commission I carry a portable type- 
writer upstairs and downstairs in London E.C. 2 district, interview- 
ing men and women, setting up my machine, demonstrating the 
gadget, talking talking—I did not know I had such a gift of the gab. 
Maybe I ought to exploit this angle more! 

I sell quite a number of the contraptions. In fact I become one 
of the star salesmen. Quite amazing. But it is tiring work hauling 
this portable typewriter around, upstairs downstairs all around the 
town. 

In the evening I give French lessons in a school of languages. 
They advertised for a French teacher so I replied in a French name 
and spoke with a French accent. The principal was truly fooled. 

The classes were in the evening at the ridiculously low pay of 
seven shillings for two hours’ work. I have the consolation of think- 
ing that I did try to bring a little amusement into these drab 
depressing classes peopled by anaemic and tired clerks and typists 
anxious to learn a little French to get an extra ten shillings a week 
in their meagre pay envelopes. After a day in some dull office they 
snatched a tasteless meal in some cafeteria and then waded through 
hours of uninspiring nous vous prions, messieurs, d'agréer nos senti- 
ments les meilleurs and other commercial gibberish. 
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Between my salesmanship in the daytime and my French lessons 
in the evening I managed to earn enough to keep afloat. With a 
few shillings saved I inserted an advertisement in The Times which 
ran something like this: Young French aristoctat offers lessons in 
conversation to advanced pupils. Well I was young and an aristo- 
ctat by birth and I could speak French like a native so it was not 
entirely dishonest! 

The number of replies was quite overwhelming—and all from 
women of course. Rich and idle women who had nothing better to 
do than amuse themselves pretending to learn French with a 
“young aristocrat”—too too amusing, my dear! 

Just at this point there was held a Radio Exhibition at Olympia 
and a firm of radio makers advertised for a demonstrator—whatever 
that might mean. I presented myself with two hundred and fifty 
other men at an address in Soho Square and there we waited in a 
queue. Presently a man came out and ran his eye expertly over the 
crowd of nondescript men all out of a job. I saw my cue and 
whipped off my hat so that he could get a look at my noble brow 
and curly locks! Sure enough that did the trick. He beckoned me 
in with three others and sent the rest muttering away. Over two 
hundred men muttering make quite a lot of noise. 

We were asked if we had any experience of demonstrating radios. 
I said yes straight away, as I knew enough about radio jargon to 
bluff my way out of it. So I and another man were given the job 
of demonstrating these sets in a small private theatre inside the ex- 
hibition hall for ten days at a guinea a day. This meant putting on 
a programme of music and music-hall records to an audience of 
about seventy people and then giving them a bright five-minute 
sales talk about the sets. This was my first experience in public 
speaking and to my surprise I found that after the first shyness 
wore off J liked it and the audience liked me. I learned a lot of 
tricks during those ten days which were to come in useful later on. 

When that job came to an end I got ready to start on my list of 
rich women wanting to learn French but just then I had two good 
jobs offered to me, one of which was as display manager of a firm 
making woollen goods. Did I know anything about displaying 
woollen goods? Well not much but I was willing to learn at the 
firm’s expense. 

So I arrive in Nottingham and the first job I am given is to help 
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organize a big exhibition of woollen products in the centre of the 
town. In a few days I learn a lot about the business and the direc- 
tors think I am a pretty smart guy. I also meet a nice-looking girl 
called Alice. 

She is very sweet and I am suddenly attracted by the idea of 
settling down in a comfortable semi-detached villa and having my 
slippers by the fire and children and a cosy security. Though I am 
only twenty-two and a half years old I have already travelled a good 
deal and seen a lot of life, so that suddenly there is an urge to settle 
down and get my roots into the soil somewhere. Only my brother 
wanderers on the face of this earth, the Russian émigrés and the 
Jews, will understand what I mean, for we are the great uprooted 
people who wander for ever seeking what Fate has torn from us. 
We are the people without a soil of our own, at home in every 
country and yet strangers everywhere. 

Mary was disgusted at my double-dealing—and my mother, after 
a brief visit to Nottingham, was horrified to see me marry into such 
a petit-bourgeois environment. Well, if it makes you happy, she 
said in the train coming back, by all means do as you please, but I 
could see that her heart was very heavy. 

So I was engaged to be married. It was a most exhilarating feel- 
ing for the first few days and Alice was really charming. One draw- 
back was that she was a Roman Catholic which meant that our 
children would have to be baptized in the Faith. I resented that 
and argued my case with the Catholic bishop of Nottingham, a 
charming and cultured man who was quite tolerant of my in- 
tolerance. For a really sound debate on metaphysical matters give 
me an intelligent Roman Catholic any time, he is far more broad- 
minded than the average bigoted Bible-ridden Presbyterian. A 
cultured Roman Catholic can argue with you without being per- 
petually haunted by the Sense of Original Sin. 

The Roman Church is quite right in sticking strictly to its rule 
about the children of Catholics. If you are going to run a racket 
at all you must make rules and keep to them. The weakness of the 
Protestant Church is that it makes few rules and even those are 
very loosely enforced. Protestants labour under the delusion that 
men are free agents who must be left free to come to the Church or 
stay away as they choose, free to accept the Church’s doctrine or 
dispute it. This is a fatal error which is responsible for the empty 
pews of so many Protestant churches in Britain and America. 
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Men do not want to be treated as free agents, because freedom 
means individual responsibility and having to think things out for 
one’s self and having to organize one’s spiritual life on one’s own 
initiative, All this the average man shuns like poison. 

The Middle Ages were the ideal years of man’s spiritual existence, 
for then he was part of a complicated but extremely well-knit 
framework in which the individual was a carefully balanced unit 
in his social and religious environment. For a thousand years Man 
sheltered behind authority and discipline and if ever the disturbing 
questions of how, why and to what purpose arose in his mind the 
Church and the Emperor had their answers ready. If any man re- 
fused to accept these ready-made answers then he was promptly 
eliminated from the social fabric by reducing him to ashes at the 
stake. 

With the Reformation the peace of mankind was shattered by 
busybodies like Luther and Calvin who trotted out the absurd 
notion of “personal responsibility,” forcing poor Man to ask the 
questions which previously only a few brave men had dared to 
ask. Man was now tortured by doubts, his energy sapped by un- 
certainty and his whole spiritual life dominated by a monstrous 
question mark. For Man accustomed to the tight and cosy frame- 
work of the Middle Ages the bleak wind of the Reformation must 
have brought a horrible consciousness of isolation, forcing him to 
try to solve insoluble problems and threatening him with hell fire 
if he got the wrong answer. 

The Roman Church knows all this, for its fathers are first-class 
psychologists. It knows that Man will accept any hocus-pocus and 
believe in any shibboleths as long as it saves him the trouble of 
shouldering “personal responsibility.” The mob does not want to 
be “free” because. freedom means constant travail and a perpetual 
striving for Truth, and it means. facing the uncertainty of life and 
the immensity of the universe alone and unaided. How many men 
have the courage to do this? A tiny band of the select, while the 
mass of humans ask only to be herded into some secure fold, 
whether it be the medieval cosiness of the Roman Catholic Church 
(with an answer for every problem) or the well-organized co- 
herence of a Totalitarian State. The average man does not want to 
know he wants to believe. It does not matter what you give him to 
believe as long as a few thousand others do it with him and thus 
create a sense of companionship and interdependence, Man will do 
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anything, even sell his own soul, to prevent himself from feeling 
lonely. All mass psychologists, from St. Paul through Hitler to 
Frank Buchman have understood this simple fact. It is only the 
few, the super-men of Nietzsche, who glory in their loneliness and 
derive from it their strength. 

It was perhaps a little foolish of me to think that I could divert 
the tide of my peculiar life into the quiet backwater of a semi- 
detached villa in Nottingham, with a charming wife and well- 
brought-up children. I did my best but Fate had all the trumps. 
Within a year I had broken off the engagement (by mutual and 
friendly consent) and had lost my job again. 

This was in the year 1933 when Adolf Hitler had just become 
Chancellor of Germany and a new era began for me and my genera- 
tion. Until that moment we had staggered along with unsteady 
footsteps through the Roaring Twenties to the Big Depression and 
the beginning of the Hungry Thirties, hoping for peace and yet 
beginning again to fear war. With the rise of Hitler that fear 
became darker and heavier in our hearts, even though most of us 
like myself were too ignorant to understand what it was all about. 

The last hope of peace in our time died in sweltering summer 
days in the stately halls of the Geological Museum at South Ken- 
sington where representatives of over a score of so-called nations 
gathered for a World Economic Conference. This was Mankind’s 
last pretence at being civilized before the swords were again un- 
sheathed and the grindstones made ready. This was the last sorry 
farce staged with floodlights and press photolights by the black- 
frocked puppets called statesmen to bamboozle the moron halfwits 
like myself. 

And it was a farce. At this time there were thirty million un- 
employed in the world, write it 30,000,000 it looks more impressive, 
of which about half were contributed by the United States of 
America land of ‘the free apple-vendors. The American steel in- 
dustry, one of the kingpins of the whole international industrial 
machine was operating at about ten per cent of capacity which 
meant that nine out of every ten steel mills were not producing a 
single bar. Thousands were dying of starvation in India, China and 
Russia. Many thousands more were slowly dying of malnutrition 
(a more polite word) in Britain, America, Germany and Poland, 
‘not to mention the customary starvation in Eastern Europe. And 
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in the United States of America, once the glorious goose that laid 
the golden eggs for all Europe, President Hoover announced an 
estimated budget deficit of 1,142,000,000 dollars which was really 
a small sum when you think that those dirty Europeans still owed 
America over 10,000,000,000 dollars for helping win the war for 
democracy and never intended to pay up. 

So the frock-coat boys lined up in a row at the Geological 
Museum (no easy jokes about fossils and prehistoric monsters! ) 
with Ramsay MacDonald in the middle. How completely the 
memory of Ramsay MacDonald, the poor little boy who became 
Prime Minister of England, has been blotted from our minds, 
as if we were all anxious to forget that such a small man was once 
the ruler of Britain. 


“The fate of generations may well depend upon the courage, 
the sincerity and the width of view which we all show.” 


Thus spake the Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald in opening 
the Great Conference and the flashlights puffed and the tape- 
machines clicked and you and I and millions of other morons lis- 
tened with our mouths wide open as usual. What a lot of dumb 
clucks we are, my fellow humans. Ramsay was only telling us the 
truth when he said the fate of generations depended on what was 
done at the World Economic Conference—the fate of my genera- 
tion was decided right there on a hot day in the summer of 1933. 
There were kids about thirteen years of age passing by the Geologi- 
cal Museum on their way to see the marvellous working models in 
the Science Museum at this time. Maybe they stared for a moment 
at the groups of black-coated gentlemen posing for photographs, 
maybe they had a good look at the butchers who were then sharpen- 
ing their knives to cut those children’s throats just six years later. 

In a few words that Economic Conference accomplished only 
one thing—it showed once and for all that politicians and so-called 
statesmen are just the polished puppets which dangle in front 
of the public (the Great Public) while the big business men, the 
monopolists, the directors of huge trusts and combines, the finan- 
ciers get on with the real job of running the world the way they 
want it run. 

Just an example. At the Conference the French delegation 
wanted the big countries to return to the gold standard. Great 
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Britain hedged because she did not think it practical. The United 
States was prepared to play ball with the gold group if other coun- 

tries would reduce their import tariffs on American goods. But 
while the delegations wiped their sweaty brows and argued about 
this in London the wires between the big bankers in New York, 
Berlin, Paris and Throgmorton Street were humming and discuss- 
ing a secret currency stabilization agreement. This underhand 
shennaniging caused some confusion in the United States delega- 
tion whose members contradicted each other like schoolboys 
caught in a lie. 

Actually the whole sorry Conference fell to pieces on this very 
question of currency stabilization. Every country was trying to peg 
‘international currency at a level which would favour their exports 
and hurt the other guy’s trade most of all. The statesmen just put 
into fine high-falutin talk what the big business men really meant. 

One diverting incident occurred during the Conference. The 
main session had adjourned and only a few minor delegates re- 
mained in the lazy hot atmosphere of the hall. Most of the news- 
paper reporters had gone home or were asleep. One delegate after 
another got up and made a speech—while the big shots were away 
eating strawberries and cream on the roof of the House of Com- 
mons it was the little guys’ chance. Talk droned on and on... . 

Then suddenly one reporter sat up with a jerk. What the hell was 
this minor delegate saying? That there could be no prospect of 
economic understanding between nations as long as the main 
resources of the world were controlled by competitive monopolies. 
That as long as each nation insisted on competing with other 
nations for a share of world trade there could be no hope of peace 
for humanity. And so on... . 

“Gosh—do you hear what I hear?” this reporter asked his half- 
asleep colleague. 

“I do—and it sure makes sense.” 

“But this is terrific—this is a story.” 

“Sure it’s a story—it’ s the truth and that always makes a story. 
Unfortunately you can’t get it into print.” 

Sure enough the minor delegate who was indiscreet enough to lay 
bare the skeleton in the cupboard was quickly shut up and the 
reporters present were asked to have the goodness to tear up their 
notes. Nothing ever got into print about this unfortunate episode. 
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The Conference adjourned “indefinitely” on July 27 with the 
unspoken but tacit understanding that the next session would be 
held on the battlefield with Very lights instead of photofloods and 
real shooting instead of just camera work. Delegations dispersed 
and the preliminaries to war began with a barrage of quotas, ex- 
change restrictions, tariffs, favoured-nation agreements and secret 
trade treaties. 

The only guy who got anything useful out of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference was Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet delegate. He 
was a good enough politician to realize that the whole set-up was a 
vaudeville act and sufficient of a Russian to be a hardheaded realist. 
So while the Black Coat Chorus bleated under the baton of Con- 
ductor MacDonald, Litvinov went around behind the scenes and 
concluded non-aggression pacts with all Russia’s border countries. 
It was a good chance to get all the nations together in one place 
and save railroad fares. 

Comrade Litvinov also suggested an advance of credits to Soviet 
Russia which he said could become a market for a thousand million 
dollars’ worth of goods. This was actually the final tuming-point of 
Soviet foreign policy when the revolution was once and for all 
scrapped in favour of restoration—by any means, even a loan from 
J. P. Morgan and Company, the dirty capitalists! From now on the 
proletariat was prepared to play ball with the capitalist even though 
the first few innings might be played with uneasy suspicion on both 
sides. 

While all this was going on right under my nose, while my future 
and that of my generation was being decided for another decade at 
least, I was only concerned with keeping my job and planning a 
holiday in the South of France. I do not suppose I read the pro- 
ceedings of the World Economic Conference more than once in all 
the time it lasted. 

Like most of my generation I was interested only in making some 
money, carving out a niche for myself in the business world, going 
to the movies, sleeping with pretty girls, eating a good lunch when 
I could afford it and reading anything that was not hard to digest. 

I was definitely not interested in politics, economics, Socialism, 
Adolf Hitler or the wily machinations of Big Business as expounded 
on street-corners by dishevelled crackpots. 

When I lost my job in the autumn of 1933 my only interest was 
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how to get another one. My mother happened to be in London at 
that time and she was very concerned about the way I was shaping 
my life. It seemed to her that I was concentrating far too much 
on the money-making angle without giving a thought to building 
up a worthwhile profession. 

I had become interested in a new venture of introducing shilling. 
in-the-slot cigarette vending machines into hotels and private 
homes. It was a new idea which promised quick profits for those 
who started on the ground floor. I explained it all to my mother in 
glowing terms, but she looked at me sadly and said: is that the best 
you can do in life? 

Well what? Have you never thought of becoming a journalist, she 
asked, you have a gift for writing. I laughed: good heavens, what a 
screwy idea. What makes you think . . . ? She said: I am quite 
willing to stake your first steps. Why not go to Germany? Lots of 
interesting things are happening there just now. I can get you 
introductions and as you speak German you will . . . 

I said but how can I become a journalist, why I don’t know the 
first thing about it. Neither did your father when he gave up the 
Army and became a journalist, said my mother, and neither did I 
when I was left with you two kids on my hands back in 1917 and 
had to earn a living for us three, yet I became a journalist . . . you 
have to learn but there is no reason why you should not be able to 
do it. 

She talked and I listened and it sure was a mighty hard wrestle to 
get things straight inside me. I had already been mechanic, marine 
engineer, advertising manager, display expert, French teacher and 
speciality salesman—all in four years. Was I just going on the 
same way, bumming my way around the business world in any job 
which paid good money? Was I just going to trust to luck to bring 
me success or was I going to take the helm myself and steer for a 
definite self-chosen goal? These are big problems and hard de- 
cisions to make at twenty-three. 

Finally I made my choice. If my mother was prepared to take the 
tisk why not take it—I had nothing to lose. Maybe I could bluff my 
way into journalism like I bluffed my way into everything else 
so far. | 
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ARRIVED in Berlin and checked in at a modest hotel in 

the Friedrichstrasse near the station while the Reichstag fire 
trial was in full swing. I had several letters of introduction to 
prominent Germans, in and out of the Nazi set-up. One of them 
was Ernst Hanfstaengl, half-American Foreign Press Chief, whose 
job then was to sell Adolf Hitler and the Nazi Party to foreign 
journalists. No man worked harder than “Putzi?” Hanfstaengl to 
make a dungheap smell like a rose and when his usefulness was 
over he was given the unceremonious shove by Hitler’s pals. Any- 
__ way he was very useful to me so I do not wish him any harm. 

My first steps took me to the court where the accused played 
their part in as farcical a trial as ever came out of Alice in Wonder- 
land—though I did not realize it at the time. Everything seemed 
new to me and very serious. I listened to what my German friends 
told me and believed every word. 

As I write now about ten years after it all the face of that pathetic 
twenty-four year old Marinus van der Lubbe sticks in my memory. 
Was he a halfwit with a touch of madness or was he merely of 
abnormally low intelligence? Here is what I wrote about him at 
the time: 


Immediately after his arrest, van der Lubbe confessed to hav- 
ing set the Reichstag on fire “alone and unaided” after which 
155 
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he shut up like a clam. For weeks he never opened his mouth, 
but sat at the trial huddled in his chair with his head sunk on 
his chest. When the Judge or the Public Prosecutor asked him 
a question he answered with a grunt or not at all. More than 
once the Judge lost his temper and shouted to him to speak, 
but van der Lubbe remained mute. 

Only once did he speak in anything but monosyllables. To- 
wards the end of the trial he suddenly jumped to his feet and 
began talking rapidly in Dutch—he spoke so fast the inter- 
preter could not keep up with him; his words were to the effect 
that in his opinion the trial had lasted long enough, he was fed . 
up with it. He had admitted his guilt, sworn he had no accom- 
plices, then why didn’t the Judge sentence him immediately 
instead of letting the trial drag on for months? After this out- 
burst he sat down and refused to utter another word. 

He showed no emotion whatever, either during his trial or at 
his sentence. On the other hand, when he heard that the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor in his final speech had asked for the death of 
Torgler, he cried and sobbed like a child. 


When I saw van der Lubbe in his cell he seemed more friendly 
than usual, probably because he recognized that I was about his 
own age. He muttered for a while in Dutch, keeping his eyes 
fixed on the floor, and I knew enough Dutch to catch that he was 
trying to say he had been “inspired” to do what he did. Then just 
for a couple of seconds he lifted his eyes to mine and muttered 
something more which sounded like “I am tired.” | 


On the morning of January 10, 1934, Marinus van der Lubbe 
was executed by the axe at Leipzig. Apathetic to the last he 
refused the offices of the chaplain, refused to write to his rela- 
tives and expressed no last wish. He was led to the block 
completely inert, with his head still sunk on his chest. As he 
approached the scaffold he raised his eyes quickly to look at the 
public executioner in his full evening-dress, top-hat and white 
gloves, and then his head sank back to its familiar position. 


The only other highlights at the trial were provided by Georgi 
Dimitroff, the Bulgarian Communist who later became a prom- 
inent official in the foreign propaganda section of the Kremlin. 
Though at the time I hated Communists I must admit this wild- 
eyed long-haired Bulgarian took my fancy. He had the courage 
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of three lions and more brains than all the Goerings and Goebbels 
put together. Here is what I wrote about him: 


Clever, quick-witted, with a gift for debating, he provided all 
the “sensationalism” at the trial. He also contributed to con- 
fusing the proceedings by side-tracking discussions at regular 
intervals; this can be forgiven him for his apparent sincerity in 
trying to help the other accused men to receive impartial jus- 
tice at the hands of the court. 

Some of his remarks were very witty, especially when he 
poked fun at the judges. His sarcasm was superb and his in- 
solence made serious-minded German ofhcials boil with rage. 

It became a little game; Dimitroff would jump up, make a 
pointed remark about the way the proceedings were conducted, 
become sarcastic over some witness’s evidence and the judge 
would order him to be expelled from the court. After his ban- 
ishment, Dimitroff would return, ask some more questions, 
make another pertinent remark and be thrown out again. 


I wrote at the time that the Reichstag fire was a mystery and I 
was prepared in my innocence to give the Nazis the benefit of 
the doubt. That may be excused on the score of my youth and 
inexperience. The Nazis obviously engineered the whole thing to 
give them an excuse to make a clean sweep of their opponents. 
The best proof of that is that within a few hours of the fire alarm 
Hermann Goering was on the job with a well-oiled plan to sup- 
press all opposition—a plan which must have taken months to pre- 
pare in minute detail and which only waited for the signal to start. 
Although the Reichstag fire was blamed on the Communists, the 
extermination plan included all the opponents of the National 
Socialist Party, ranging from wishy-washy pacifists to red-hot Com- 
munists. 

This was my first job as a reporter, and though I showed a 
certain aptitude for the work it must be admitted that I also 
showed my profound ignorance of politics in general and Nazi 
intrigues in particular. So I wrote stories about the “New” Germany 
and gathered material for a book which was published in England 
in the summer of 1934 but most of my material was inaccurate and 
my judgment falsified by bias. 

Consider the facts. I was twenty-three years old and my only 
contact with social and political questions was an emotional one 
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through my mother’s work in combating the two bugbears of her 
life: Communism and the Jews. Ever since I was nine years old I 
had heard about the wickedness of Moscow and Moses, the iniquity 
of the Comintern and the dark plots of Freemasons and Inter- 
national Wise Men of Zion who wrote sinister Protocols and 
plotted to enslave the world. 

Obviously when I got to Germany it seemed as if the Nazis had 
the answer to my mother’s prayer, for did they not declare war 
on Communists, Freemasons, International Financiers and Jews? 
Was not their movement a holy crusade of Christianity against 
everything subversive and demoralizing? You get the idea. I was 
ripe ground for any propaganda that was being handed around, 
and there was plenty for all wide-eyed foreign journalists in those 
days. And anybody else who cared to stop and listen. 

I repudiate today most of what I wrote in my book in the light of 
my greater knowledge and political experience. But that is ten 
years later and it is easy to be wise after the event. 

The truth is that in 1933 nobody knew exactly what Hitlerism 
was going to produce. I swallowed the Party propaganda hook line 
and sinker and I was not the only one. There are many well-known 
people in England alone who thought Adolf Hitler was not such a 
bad guy and who were prepared to make a deal with Nazi Germany 
—Jews or no Jews. Again it is pretty smart to be wise after the 
event and say that you knew all along that Hitler was going to make 
war on Europe, but that is a lie. The chances were about fifty-fifty 
that Germany would get her own way without war on anyone. 
That is how it looked in 1933 when I was in Berlin. 

Because when you finished reading all the books and the pam- 
phlets which poured from the Left Wing press attacking Nazism 
to prove that Germany had put the clock back and so on, you were 
still none the wiser as to how Hitler got into power and managed 
to hold power. Nor did it explain the extraordinary magnetic hold 
he had on the German people and the almost hypnotic devotion 
of his supporters. Just calling Hitler a renegade and a paranoiac 
is not sufficient to explain how a guy with a Charlie Chaplin 
moustache became Chancellor of Germany and supreme leader of 
sixty million people. 

I will maintain that my book on Germany, for all its factual in- 
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accuracies and biased judgments, is still the best guide to the secret 
of the Nazi Party’s success. Here is the opening paragraph: 


“Take a large country placed in the very centre of Europe. 
Create a complete chaos in its government; give it over eight 
million unemployed men and women; let corruption flourish 
in the Civil Service, private enterprise and police circles; permit 
the establishment of a strong Communist party; reduce the 
prosperity of industry, commerce and agriculture to a mini- 
mum; and finally, let all classes be swept by a wave of mental 
apathy and uncensured immorality. . . . That was Germany 
in 1932.” 

It was not a bad estimate of the German position on the eve of 
Hitler’s accession to power. In the last ten years I have read so many 
books on Germany and Hitlerism that I may consider myself an 
authority on the subject. Here then is an estimate based on present- 
day knowledge which is essential for us all to assimilate if we are to 
avoid the same mistakes in handling Germany in the future. 

Hitler and the Nazi gang are blamed for launching Germany on 
the path of rearmament and eventual war. This is absolute non- 
sense. The final decision was taken by a small circle of influential 
Germans—Hindenburg and his clique, high-ranking Reichswehr 
officers and leading industrialists and financiers—very shortly after 
the death of Stresemann in October, 1929. 

Thus came to an end Germany’s short era of peace, world-wide 
trade, treaty observance and plans for a pan-European federation 
of mutually supporting states. Though some people supported 

Stresemann during his lifetime there was no one to carry on his 
work after his death. 

Germany was given a new watchword Wehrhaftigkeit and the 
rearmament campaign was set in full swing with the resounding 
slogans of Wehrkraft and Wehrfreude. This was in 1930—three 
years before Hitler, under the sham-democratic regime of Briining. 
The tattered remnants of democracy were carried along as a screen 
to fool the rest of the world until such time as the powerful 
Back Room Boys could find a suitable dictator. They even flirted 
with the idea of reviving the Hohenzollern myth, either by dragging 
the old Kaiser back from Doorn or setting up one of the young 
princes. 
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Economically, Germany deliberately chose the path of national- 
ism, though Hilferding warned in the Reichstag: “The new road 
we are now being asked to take involves extraordinary dangers for 
the whole economic existence of Germany and Europe.” 

The German peasants were fleeced to pay a thousand million 
marks to the Junkers landowners through the racket called Osthilfe. 
Wheat tariffs ruined the peasants. High import tariffs were met 
abroad by a cut in German sales and the drop in exports led to 
unemployment. Reduction in trade put small shop-keepers and 
shop employees on the pavements. In the old days of Stresemann, 
the United States of America had loaned millions to Germany. But 
now America was in the dog-house herself and the only country 
with plenty of money was France—the hated enemy against whom 
even now revenge was being planned in the secret inner rooms of 
the Reichswehr Ministry. 

National Socialism (or anything you like to call totalitarianism) 
was the natural child of Briining’s policy of deflation and im- 
poverishment. It seems now as if some power deliberately launched 
Germany on the downward road to economic ruin, shattering the 
whole democratic structure which rested on the Reichstag and the 
Republic. Looking back on the four years between Stresemann’s 
death and the advent of Hitler it seems difficult to believe that 
Germany’s best economists and statesmen could make such an 
unbroken series of apparent blunders unwittingly. Even today there 
are people who say that Hitlerism grew out of the mistakes made by 
the Briining administration (German refugees abroad are fond 
upholders of this theory) but I deny this and accuse the inner 
circle of Junkers, generals and big business thugs of having de- 
liberately made the mistakes in order to create the conditions 
necessary for a totalitarian dictatorship. To suggest that Germany 
allowed Hitler to take power by error and did not discover her 
mistake until it was too late is to regard the ruling class of Ger- 
many as imbeciles—which they are not. 

That same charmed circle was ready to kick over the Kaiser in 
1918 and pay lip-service to democracy in order to wheedle better 
peace terms out of the Allies. The same gang kicked the democratic 
orange into the dustbin after it had been sucked dry and replaced 
by dictatorship. And the very same Back Room Boys were prepared 
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to put Hitler and National Socialism on the garbage heap when 
they no longer served their purpose. 

Then we shall see Germany emerge as a “New Germany” again, 
either Liberal or Conservative or Socialist or anything which suits 
the conditions of the moment—anything in fact to bamboozle the 
enemy into thinking that you have had a change of heart and are 
really willing to be a good little boy. But unless we are mighty 
careful behind the new facade will be the same old set-up. 

If I had been able to understand all this in 1933 maybe I would 
not have written the book I did and maybe my whole life would 
have been different. But then if my generation had understood 
what was happening and had insisted on taking a share in its 
destiny, Hitler and National Socialism would not have been al- 
lowed to last six months let alone ten years. Without the help of 
the international cartels German economy would have been 
smashed before the end of 1934. It is now a truism to say that 
France, Britain and America deliberately nurtured Hitler’s Ger- 
many, hoping vaguely but not too sincerely that the snake would 
not bite the hands that fed it. 

They were exciting days in 1933. I lived seemingly twenty hours 
out of every twenty-four, snatching sleep here and there and learn- 
ing a journalist’s first rule which is: get your sleep and your food 
when you can and how you can but be prepared to do anything at 
any time of day or night. If a contact in the S.A. brownshirted 
Sturmabteilung rang up at one o’clock in the morning to say there 
would be a raid on a certain district in Berlin I was dressed and in 
a taxi within ten minutes. The chance of an interview with some 
high-up Nazi kept me glued to a Ministry waiting-room for hours 
without a bite of food. 

I enjoyed it. Berlin, Munich, Hamburg—I had a good look 
around and talked with scores of people from pimps in the Alex- 
anderplatz to peasants in Bavaria. They did not understand much 
of what was going on but as long as Hitler promised to make living 
conditions better they were ready to raise their right arms and shout 
Heil Hitler. The bulk of the German people no more understood 
what National Socialism stood for at that time than the bulk of 
the British people could give a definition of Democracy. The 
Bavarian peasant knew as little about the famous twenty-five-point 
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Programme of the Nazi Party as the average American citizen 
knows about the Constitution or the average Russian peasant about 
Marxism. The populace just took Hitler on trust as the great British 
people took Churchill on trust and the great American public put 
its faith in Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I met several of the Nazi hierarchy, including Rudolf Hess about 
whom I wrote: “He is one of the most important and also one of 
the most pleasant men around Hitler. . . . I predict a great future 
for this tall, athletic young man with the strong jaw and enormous 
eyebrows.” Which only shows what a bad prophet I was, though I 
will still maintain that among the other Nazi thugs Hess was the 
least personally obnoxious. 

I saw Hitler twice, once in the Sportspalast when he had thov- 
sands in an absolute frenzy with his oratory and the second time 
in the Kaiserhof Hotel in Berlin where he was having tea. On that 
occasion he made the usual perfunctory remarks about wanting 
friendship with England (“Putzi” had slipped him the word that 
I was a journalist from England) but he said it mechanically and 
without conviction. He did not impress me as a great personality 
and certainly not as a natural hypnotist as some people claimed. But 
I must admit that when I heard him in the crowded hall, with those 
spotlights gleaming and the multitudes yelling Sieg Heil I was 
carried away by the same emotional torrent which swept so many 
others off their feet. However what does it matter what I think 
of Hitler or what he said to me or I said to him? Even when we 
were fighting the Nazis as a menace to our safety, people in Eng- 
land, sane and comparatively normal people looked at me with a 
certain kind of awe if I told them that I had met and talked with 
the great and mighty of the Nazi Party. It is this very awe for 
Hitler which was a large part of his strength before the war. He 
fascinated his potential victims as a snake mesmerizes its next meal, 
and this was not by virtue of any supernatural power of his own 
but simply because he was the incarnation of his victims’ most 
secret and repulsive desires. 

This was one reason for the Nazis’ rapid rise to stardom. They 
were the outward manifestation of Mr. John Citizen’s subconscious 
lust for power and sexual sadistic impulses. Consciously the re- 
spectable bourgeois might raise his voice in horror at the brutality 
shown to Jews but in the depth of his libidinous ego he wished he 
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could wield the whip himself. This is the same impulse which 
is at the basis of Man’s attraction for boxing, fox-hunting, bull- 
fighting and any other sport in which enters an element of sadism 
and cruelty. 

Let us be honest with ourselves just for a brief moment and 
recognize that we all contributed to the power and glory of Nazism 
by the cretinous admiration which we secretly felt for Adolf Hitler. 
This even sometimes found conscious expression, as when the 
Führer pulled of a particularly daring coup and I heard English 
people say in pubs and buses: well he is a bastard but you cannot 
help admiring the way he does it. All the world loves a daring ruth- 
less outlaw because in its subconscious all the world has anti-social 
and homicidal impulses. So let us not be such hypocrites about it. 


I stayed in Nazi Germany nearly two months. I had a good time. 
In eight weeks I learned more about politics than ever I had learned 
in my life before. The seeds were sown and nothing in the world 
could now prevent them from growing. The problem was: which 
way would they grow and what would become of me in my new 
career as a journalist? 
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PRECISE account of my first two years as a journalist is 

difficult because nearly all my diaries and note-books of the 
period were burned when my flat in London was blitzed in 1941. 
I cannot remember all the things I did nor all the people I met, but 
that does not really matter so much. The main thing is that I 
was learning to write and learning to think. 

My book on Germany was published by John Murray in the 
summer of 1934. It was dedicated to my mother in gratitude for 
her help in encouraging me to become a writer. It was written with 
the moral support of Mary whose enthusiasm was as great as mine 
and who looked after my comfort while I hammered out my first 
work, Our proudest moment was when we strolled into a bookshop 
in Piccadilly together and saw the book on the counter. 

During the whole of 1934 I spent most of my time writing, lec- 
turing and arguing about Nazi Germany. I was regarded as an ex- 
pert on the subject, though to tell the truth I was picking up 
knowledge as I went along. Because I stood up for what I believed 
to be the good side of Nazism I was attacked by Left Wingers and 
praised by the Right, including the British Union of Fascists. I 
defended myself fiercely. I bought and read books on economics, 
sociology and political history to strengthen my arguments. I rolled 
up my sleeves and waded into debates with Liberals and Socialists. 
I wrote articles, and even started a very humorous controversy in 
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The Times over the definition of an “English hat.” Some fellow 
had written to some paper that during a visit to Germany he was 
only saved from maltreatment by S.A. thugs by the fact that he 
was wearing an “English hat.” I wrote to The Times asking very 
ingenuously what exactly was the definition of such a hat: was it a 
Fedora or a Homburg, a boater or a Sherlock Holmes deerstalker? 
Was it a top-hat, a bowler hat or that weird hybrid once known as 
the Daily Mail hat which only Mr. Churchill now wears? 


Other humorists joined in the fun and for days we kept the ball. 


rolling furiously until at last The Times wound up the remarkable 
debate with one of its inimitable leading articles on the subject I 
had raised. These early trials of strength gave me fresh confidence 
in my ability to use words. | 

So it was Germany here there and everywhere for a year and it 
kept me alive in a modest two-room flat in Chelsea where I did my 
own housekeeping and cooking. But by the turn of the year all my 
debating and my research had shown up the cracks in the German 
myth. Barely six months after the publication of my book I began 
to regret that I had ever written it. 


I now turned my attention to non-political writing. The first step 


was a novel—probably one of the worst ever written but with at 
least an original theme. That was the year of the great drought in 
Britain when rivers dried up and people in some places had to buy 
their water from a common carrier. I conceived the idea of making 
the drought become worse at a time when all the nations of Europe 
were preparing for a new war. People die of thirst, then a diphtheria 
epidemic breaks out. The established governments, owing to vested 
interests and inefficiency, are powerless to do anything. From the 
British people arises a new leader called (spare my blushes) John 
Smith who with the aid of a few determined men becomes dictator 
of Britain. He is affectionately addressed as “The Leader”! He 
struts about in uniform, solving every problem with an emergency 
decree. He falls in love with the daughter of a newspaper magnate. 
In fact he does everything that a young and somewhat Fascist- 
minded author could conceive. 

That part was nonsensical, but the main theme had some sense. 
Briefly the drought and the epidemics, which became world-wide, 
made people forget their quarrels. They bridged the artificial 
frontiers with the bond of common suffering and created a great 
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brotherhood of nations. All this of course led to a spectacular Peace 
Conference (held before the war) in the Albert Hall in London 
where John Smith (“The Leader”) signs a grandiloquent peace 
treaty with a golden pen and then collapses from overwork. By the 
time he recovers the drought is broken and tons of rain are pouring 
down everywhere. 

As soon as the danger of death is removed the people forget their 
fine resolutions and their brotherly love and return to their greed 
and their quarrels. The wicked financiers and international vested 
interest crooks who were frightened into a comer while things were 
going badly now come strutting back when the danger is passed. 
So the world goes back to its insanity and John Smith sails away 
into the setting sun with his girl friend and his trusty bodyguard 
Albert. Needless to say they have set course for a lonely South Sea 
island where they can forget Man’s infamy and so on... . 

The synopsis of this fantastic rigmarole is given here so as to 
show how my mind was working in those days. It is a clearer in- 
dication of my Weltanschauung than all my political journalism 
put together. But oh was it a bad novel! Sir John Murray wrote to 
my agents after reading the manuscript that “the publication of this 
novel would, in my opinion, seriously prejudice Mr. F.’s literary 
career” —a masterly understatement. 

At the time I naturally regarded Sir John as twenty-five kinds of 
an imbecile but though I rewrote the whole novel, giving it less of 
a Fascist slant, it was still bad. No one would publish it and after 
a time I let it rest in peace with other rejected manuscripts and a 
little pile of those charming bits of paper—The Editor regrets that 
he is unable . . . All trace of the wonderful manuscript was finally 
destroyed by a Nazi incendiary—a profound loss to English litera- 
ture! 

During the following year I branched out in other directions, 
teaching myself to write for the films and for broadcasting. I 
worked hard even though the bulk of my output was amateurish 
and unsaleable. But I was learning all the time, learning not only to 
write good English but also how to live an interesting and self- 
disciplined life. 

Chelsea in those days was the worst possible place to live for 
any young man or woman beginning an artistic career. As Mont- 
parnasse is to Paris and Greenwich Village used to be to New 
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York, so the once lovely village of Chelsea (now merged in the 
sprawling mass of London streets) was the rendezvous of scores of 
budding poets, writers, musicians, actors and painters. 

We all knew each other if not by name at least by sight. We 
shopped in the same stores and ate in the same cheap restaurants 
and in the evenings we gathered in the same public-houses or 
cafés. There were the old Lombard café down on the Embank- 
ment—probably the only London café with tables on the sidewalk 
—and the Blue Cockatoo whose low-timbered ceilings were black- 
ened by years of candlelight. We met there and talked there until 
three in the morning, about politics and art and sex—principally 
the latter. Sooner or later nearly every conversation I can remember 
in the Chelsea of those days turned on sexual subjects. We were 
funny that way. 

Then there were the parties—what were known generically as 
“Chelsea parties.” In respectable suburban circles these parties were 
spoken of with a mixture of horror and subconscious envy. In the 
minds of provincial parents whose daughters came to London to 
study art these parties were wicked orgies in which a girl’s virginity 
was not worth a bent nickel. Nor was it, because in most cases the 
young girls who came to Chelsea to “live their own lives” or just 
to live Life with a great big capital L were only too anxious to lose 
their virginity—their only concern was (a) how to do it the most 
pleasantly possible and (b) how to discuss the process before, 
during and after. 

Looking back on Chelsea in 1935 I regret that I cannot lift it out 
of its inherent shabbiness and shallowness. The Bohemian days of 
pre-1914 London were in many respects similar to our own “Bo- 
hemia” in the sense that poor and aspiring artists gathered to work 
and to play—but those were the days of intelligent conversation - 
when people’s nerves were not jangled by the cacophony of 
twentieth-century London. 

We miserable youngsters in 1935 tried to re-create the Bohemia 
of old but it was a lath-and-plaster imitation of the real thing, a 
mean attempt to be artistic, cultured and witty. Our art groped 
helplessly for inspiration, our culture was the exchange of shib- 
boleths repeated parrot-wise, and our wit was a brittle form of 
epigram which got a laugh if your brain was sufficiently drugged 
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with tobacco and alcohol and your nervous system deranged by 
petting on lumpy divans. 

It is so easy to romanticize the good old days when booze was 
cheap and Chelsea parties went on until dawn, but in truth my 
generation was just marking time between two wars, drowning the 
reality of 1935 with gin and beer, confusing fundamental issues 
with smart epigrams, chattering and mating hysterically in the 
shadow of coming destruction. And we did not have the excuse 
which the Bohemians of pre-1914 had, that we did not know what 
world war was like. We knew well enough but we hid our ostrich 
heads under a gigantic pile of surrealist canvases, eccentric poetry, 
cacophonous music and hair-splitting essays on the subtleties of 
the Ego. 

There were so many phantoms in this world that now appear 
unreal, so many little souls who by their talk tried hard to force 
some flesh and bones into their wraiths. So many who tried and 
tried again to be “Bohemians” yet in their inner hearts were 
wedded to some villa in the suburbs and respectability. 

One alone remains in my memory of old Chelsea who was a real 
Bohemian not only in her way of life but also in her way of mind. 
Honorine Catto, a Canadian girl who had come to London by way 
of Paris to become an actress. She was young and inexperienced 
when she came but she learned to live her life as she alone con- 
ceived it, unafraid of poverty or insecurity, generous to her friends 
when she had money and uncomplaining when she had none. And 
in those years she forged out of her girlhood an artist with her own 
very unusual individuality. I remember some lines she once wrote 
which showed how deeply she also felt the tragic unreality of the 
life we led. 


We are the lost souls. 
We are the young 
Whose days are numbered. 
Life cut short. 


There is no time to act or paint 
Our days are numbered by the guns. 
We are the unclaimed generation 
Who were not given time to live. 
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It is supreme irony that I should be sitting in that same Chelsea 
as I wrote these lines, yet not the same for the old Lombard café 
with its gay tables on the pavement is gone and our lovely old 
Chelsea church dispersed by a bomb. And overhead I could hear 
the German ’planes rumbling with their bellies full of black bombs. 

This ghastly noise was the most eloquent epilogue to our blind- 
ness and selfishness in 1935, O my gay Chelsea friends who be- 
lieved that you were “living your life” when in truth you were 
preparing your death. 


This year was marked by the hilarious and comet-like appearance 
of my brother in my life. After serving his five years in the Foreign 
Legion he came out neither a better nor a wiser man. 

He arrived one day in London flanked by a little German Jew 
named Hirsch who was a director in some small and mostly imagi- 
nary film company. I never got to the bottom of the whole set-up 
but anyway it seems that this company dealt mostly in what 
Germans call Luftgeschdfte. 

Here is how it works. Hirsch and my brother had seen Maurice 
Dekobra, the well-known French writer of spicy books, and had 
obtained from him an option on the film rights of his Madonna of 
the Sleeping Cars. They promised him a fat cheque as soon as the 
film was put into production. Armed with this option our worthies 
now came to London to try to interest a British film company in 
producing a film of the book for which they claimed to have sole 
Dekobra rights. 

But before they could approach a British film executive they had 
to have a film treatment of the novel in English. This my brother 
(who fancied himself as a writer) gaily undertook to do, without 
any experience whatever. 

So this jolly pair arrived on my doorstep and blithely took 
possession of my flat which they turned into their operational 
headquarters. They were both of them broke. In fact my brother's 
first words to me at Victoria Station when I met him after a separa- 
tion of five years were: “Christ, boy—have you got any money?” 

I had not only to give the film magnates shelter but serve them 
food as well. They deafened and bewildered me with their descrip- 
tion of what a gold-mine the Dekobra film would be. My brother 
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commandeered my typewriter, smoked cigarette after cigarette out 
of a long monogramed holder, and the great work of producing 
a negotiable treatment began. 

Every morning when I brought their excellencies breakfast I 
would find them already immersed in calculating how much money 
they would make on the deal. The first thing my brother usually 
said on awakening was: ““Who’s got a pencil and paper?” Then 
would start a furious cavalcade of figures: a million francs for the 
French rights, half a million for the Hungarian rights, ten per cent 
of four hundred and fifty thousand francs is . . . letmesee .. . if 
you allow twenty thousand pounds for production and another 
five thousand pounds for publicity . . . the British distribution 
rights should come to about fifty thousand pounds . . . how much 
is that in francs? One million, two million, five million. . . . 

One morning I went for my mail and found a cheque for three 
guineas (twelve dollars or only about three hundred and fifty 
francs) for an article I had written. The sum seemed so paltry in 
comparison with the Hirsch calculations that I hid the cheque in 
my dressing-gown pocket and did not say anything about it. Any- 
way it helped pay for the juicy steak which my brother and Hirsch 
ate for lunch. 

After a few days of this regime it became apparent that my 
brother was incapable of producing a treatment of Monsieur 
Dekobra’s novel. This was sad because the film company had no 
money with which to pay a professional script-writer and unless 
it could get some sort of manuscript in hand the whole deal fell 
flat. As I had foreseen, an appeal was made to me. Would I be 
ever so liebeswiirdig as to type out a treatment of the Madonna— 
only a short thing—it would not take me more than an hour or so. 

I wrote the darned thing and after that life became a whirlpool 
of interviews, ’phone calls, conferences, arguments, visits to studios 
and more conferences. Hirsch’s film company turned out to have 
about six directors, two Germans, a Czech, two Frenchmen and a 
Russian woman. A conference with them was like the departure 
platform of the Orient Express before the war. 

Finally my agents stepped in and demanded a contract and an 
advance payment for producing a synopsis of the novel in approved 
film-studio style. I was to receive seventy-five pounds down and 
another one hundred and fifty pounds when the production con- 
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tract was signed. The polyglot directors argued and pleaded but my 
agents were firm. My brother appealed to my fraternal feelings. 
Hirsch appealed to my love of Art. The Czech, the French and 
the Russian woman all appealed to a different corner of my money- 
grubbing soul. Let them just borrow my script for an afternoon and 
I could have five hundred pounds in royalties—I could have a per- 
centage of the box-office takings—I could name any salary | 
wanted—but oh please let us have the script without paying the 
seventy-five pounds! They pleaded with me, they cajoled me, they 
called me dirty names, they grew angry and threatened to throw 
me out of the office, then they started quarrelling among them- 
selves—finally I crept out of the conference, leaving them to their 
private war. 

The upshot of the whole matter was that I got my money, 
Hirsch and Company got their script, no British film company 
offered to make the film, M. Dekobra got not a sou, and the 
Madonna went on sleeping undisturbed. In fact the whole fantastic 
affair fell flat. 

I had my seventy-five pounds and I also had another pound or 
two which I won off my brother, Hirsch and his associates at poker, 
but my brother went off to California still owing me ten shillings. 


This second year of my apprenticeship was busy and in the main 
happy, but it had its desperate moments. I had bluffed my way 
through jobs until then but now I was at grips with myself only and 
bluffing was useless. To decide in a moment of enthusiasm to 
become a journalist is one thing but to go on writing month 
after month, piling up those deadly rejection slips, is a very hard 
business. You are groping for the right road, bumping into ob- 
stacles, taking the wrong turning, starting all over again, and all 
the time in your heart is that icy-chill voice repeating: maybe you 
are no good maybe you are no good. | 

Then you go out into the streets in the middle of the night and 
wander past darkened houses like a soul in torment, walking 
walking until you are too tired to think any more and then you 
finally go to sleep. 

If you are very lucky you will receive a letter like this from the 
woman who loves you with all her heart. 
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August, 1935. 

Do not despair and lose confidence. You have done so mar- 
vellously so far, things are bound to have a reaction in which 
everything will seem to slip away; but the wheel will turn again 
if only you keep faith with yourself. I have complete faith in 
you. 
_ Are you eating enough—it does not sound like it to me? 

Oh, darling, I don’t want you to lose confidence in things. 
When I can be with you again I will do everything to help you 
regain faith in your work. 


_ Then you read this letter over and over and you feel that maybe 
it is worth while trying again. You wonder how many young men 
fell by the wayside because there was no one to turn to for help in 
those moments when the soul is heavy with despair. 

It is not easy to become a writer or a painter or a musician. I do 
not mean that it is technically difficult. Anyone with a certain 
amount of talent and a little practice can become a tolerably good 
writer. But if you want to reach beyond mere talent, if you want to 
dig your words out of your soul and not only your brain, if you 
want to embrace all humanity in your work, then your inner self 
must go through all the agony of being forged and tempered to the 
required strength. While this travail is going on inside you there are 
moments when you feel so hopelessly alone—even the woman who 


_ loves you and whom you love in your fashion cannot comfort you in 


this great loneliness. If you can live through such moments and 
not attempt to escape from your suffering in triviality or cheaply- 
won applause there is hope that you may one day become a great 
artist. 

This is what I learned in the year 1935 in the twenty-fifth year 
of my generation. 


Here occurred what was probably one of the main turning-points 
of my life and it all happened casually, almost accidentally. I must 
explain first of all that during all these years, ever since I lived 
out my hard-boiled youth in the streets of New York, I had lost 
all notion of my Russian nationality. Not nationality in the legal 
passport sense but the sense of being aware of one’s heritage and 
one’s blood ties with a nation and a people. 
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I had forgotten the Russian language, read none of its literature 
and knew of its history only as much as the average schoolboy 
knows. Russia if I ever thought about it meant only a confused 
background of Tsars and uniforms and childhood memories on 
which were superimposed all the cruelty and misery which my 
mother had associated with Soviet Russia since I was eight years 
old. It seemed as if in my heart Russia had stopped growing in 1917. 
I felt, behaved and regarded myself as an American. 

Then one night I was sitting alone with my thoughts, huddled 
over a gas-fire, tired out by writing articles, trying not to hear that 
ghastly whisper: what’s the matter losing your grip what’s the mat- 
ter can’t you find any inspiration? My attention was drawn to a 
faint scratching noise underneath the floor-boards—just a plain 
little mouse nosing around looking for something to eat. I listened 
to the scratching and then almost unconsciously I stuck a sheet 
of paper in my typewriter and started writing a short story. 

It was a simple story about a Russian peasant who commits a 
petty theft and gets put in jail. There he makes friends with a little 
mouse which comes out of a hole in the cell floor. He talks to the 
mouse and gradually decides that when he comes out of prison he 
will reform and become a hard-working peasant. When his time 
is up he whistles to the mouse to say good-bye but when it pops 
its head up out of the hole the warder sees it and crushes it under 
his boot. | 

That was all. The Russian atmosphere was authentic. The peas- 
ant talked like a Russian peasant does, with that quaint turn of 
phrase which is entirely his own. The whole style of the story was in 
the tradition of Chekhov and Tolstoy. God only knows where it all 
came to me from, and when I re-read the manuscript the following 
morning I could hardly believe that I had written it. I sent it off 
to the Cornhill Magazine—then regarded as preserving a vety 
high standard of short story publication, and it was accepted 
straight away. 

After that I wrote another story about a Russian peasant woman 
who wanted to write a letter to her son in the army and all about 
the trouble she took, and the sad ending when the husband found 
the letter and tore it up because he thought letter-writing was all 
nonsense. The story was called Anna’s Letter and it was published 
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with a large illustration in the London Evening News—and I 
received another seven guineas. 

Where did it all come from? If ever there was a case of sub- 
conscious memory playing a part in creative work this was it. Sud- 
denly for no apparent reason I found myself writing about Russian 
folk as a Russian short story writer would. And I could neither 
speak Russian nor had I ever read Chekhov’s short stories. The 
whole mysterious process was almost next door to automatic 
writing! 

Even so my interest in Russia was not fully awakened. I just 
wrote what came into my mind without bothering to find out any 
more about the country of my birth. Until one day in summer I 
was strolling along Knightsbridge when suddenly I became irritated 
by the noisy street and decided to continue my walk through 
quieter back streets. I turned to the left and arrived in a large quiet 
square. On the railings of one large house was a poster in a mame on 
which was written: 


EXHIBITION OF RUSSIAN ART 


Paintings, Jewellery, Objets d’Art, Etc. 
Admission 2s. 6d. 


Idly curious to see what they called Russian art I paid over the 
money which I could ill afford and went in. I wandered into a room 
_ full of paintings—ancient ikons painted in the Byzantine manner. 
One was a full-length painting of the Virgin, with large black eyes 
in a delicate oval face, haunting eyes full of sorrow and wonder as 
if asking the soldiers at Golgotha why they had killed her son. 
The painting was so beautiful that I can even today remember the 
physical sensation I received in looking at it. 

My catalogue told me that some of these old paintings dated 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. How was it that I had 
never heard of the Novgorod school of painting nor of Andrei 
Rublev the precursor of Raphael by a hundred years? 

In another room filled with more recent paintings I met a 
charming and cultured Russian who introduced himself by the 
name of Polovtsey—though I cannot swear that is correct. He was 
an art connoisseur and the organizer of this exhibition for which he 
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had scoured the private collections of all the world including many 
royal collections to bring together under one roof the most exqui- 
site examples of Russian artistry in painting, jewellery, metalwork, 
tapestry, sculpture, china, in fact everything which is the hentage 
of a nation’s civilization and culture. 

Mr. Polovtsev appointed himself my guide. He asked me my 
name and when I told him he began speaking in Russian but I 
had to admit J did not understand. For the first time in my life I 
felt ashamed that I did not speak Russian. 

“I knew some of your family in Petersburg,” said my guide. “A 
very well-known family. As a matter of fact there is an ancestress 
of yours hanging up in the next room.” 

He showed me a full-length portrait of a woman in eighteenth- 
century dress and explained her relationship to me. She was a 
Volkhonsky by birth and they of course were closely related to my 
family, in fact it was through them that I have distant kinship with 
Count Leo Tolstoy whose family was also allied to the Volkhonskys. 
All this was explained to me by Mr. Polovtsev, with a wealth of 
amusing anecdotes about historical figures of the past and witty 
remarks about some of my ancestors. 

For over two hours I was utterly enthralled. This gentle- 
mannered and amusing compatriot whom I never saw afterwards 
and may never meet again unrolled before me the rich and colourful 
tapestry of Russian history and Russian tradition. He did it not in 
a dry professorial way but with the cynical wit of a man of the 
world. He appeared to take for granted that I knew a good deal 
about Russian history though I became more and more ashamed 
at my profound ignorance. 

Finally he turned me out of the place because it was closing time. 

“May I come again tomorrow?” I asked. 

“What a pity, mon ami, today is the last day of the exhibition. 
Isn’t it lucky you happened to come along!” 

Lucky? I wonder to this day whether it was luck or predestination 
or whether it would not have been better to have continued along 
Knightsbridge without turning off to the left. 

I walked home dazed by all the new sensations which had 
crowded in on me in less than three hours. It was all so new and 
so exciting, picking up forgotten threads in my childhood (one of 
the paintings showed my birthplace as it looked in the eighteenth 
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century) and weaving my father and his father and my great-aunt 
into the pattern of Russian history. My life and my consciousness 
had become suddenly richer. 

On my way home I stopped at the public library and took out a 
book on Russian history. For the next few weeks I read book after 
book on Russia. Then I got the idea of writing a novel about the 
woman in the portrait, my ancestress, who was really quite a re- 
markable woman in her day—a sort of Catherine the Great in a 
smaller way. I neglected my other work and spent day after day 
making researches in the British Museum reading-room, poring over 
old manuscripts and filling three huge note-books with notes about 
Russian life and manners in the eighteenth century. This was prob- 
ably one of the happiest and most vitally thrilling periods of my 
whole life so far. 

By the end of the year I had accumulated a vast knowledge about 
Russian history, had learned to love Russian literature and poetry 
(in translation) and made a start in teaching myself the language 
all over again. During the day I worked at the British Museum, in 
the evening I went to the Polytechnic Institute in Regent Street 
and took Russian lessons with that most interesting and unusual 
gentleman named Gubsky who wrote a remarkable book called 
The Gladiator which he has since never equalled. And at night I 
collated my material and began writing my novel. 

But all this did not as the French say put butter in my spinach 
and the year 1936 opened with my economic sky beginning to be 
overcast. Here is the first entry in my diary for January 1. 


“The New Year’s mail brought me five pounds from the 
Kansas paper (I wrote regularly for a paper in Wichita). Is this 
symbolic? I am urged from all sides to return to the United 
States and join in political journalism. There is a good job 
waiting for me in the anti-Communist, anti-Roosevelt camp. 
(This was when reactionary Americans identified the New 
Deal with Bolshevism.) But I am sick of politics, economics 
and anti-Semitism. And I would rather die now than lift one 
finger against Russia, whether Bolshevik or of any other creed. 

“Russia will live and prosper long after Stalin and I are in 
total decomposition. Not by attacking Soviet Russia, not by 
fomenting anti-Soviet feeling abroad, not by plotting counter- 

revolution, will Russia be helped in this generation.” 
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What a long way I had travelled since the things I had said 
about Soviet Russia in my book on Germany. And so far I had 
not read any Communist literature about Soviet Russia nor could 
~ anyone be accused of influencing me with propaganda. There was 
one small exception. On Boxing Day I went to a party at Lady 
Gainsborough’s (one of my closest friends in Society in those 
days) and met Schiaparelli, the fashion expert. Here is what I 
recorded: 


“We had a long chat about her recent visit to Russia. She 
says Russian women are not very fashion-conscious—but then 
they never were. She was immensely impressed by Russia and 
said that in fifteen years the country would be magnificent. I 
agree with her. In my lifetime Russia will be greater than she 
ever was—and may I be allowed to contribute to that greatness 
in some small degree. 

“Today I rewrote The Toy Drummer (an idea I had for a 
film scenario) tightening up the plot and introducing new 
drama and humour. If only it could earn me enough to allow 
me to finish Anna (the novel about Russia) in peace. How 
close that novel is to my heart already.” 


But although I had several film people interested in my Toy 
Drummer I never managed to sell the story. I still did some political 
journalism to earn a few guineas. One of the kindest and most 
helpful editors I came across was the late A. R. Orage, then editor 
of the New English Weekly. He was one of those rare journalists 
who do not try to impress you with their own capability but are 
prepared to listen to you and advise you on the merits or faults of 
your work. Like many another young journalist I owed a great deal 
to the encouragement and advice of Orage. 

In these twelve months of 1936, while the world was already 
rearming for the next war—and enjoying a gradual renewal of 
prosperity as a result—I also grew up in my own fashion. For me 
it was a year of personal development, of inner growth, of poverty 
and at times blank despair, but it was an important year. 

I can do no better than give a synopsis of that period with ex- 
tracts from the diary which I kept quite faithfully. 
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JANUARY 4.—Wet or fine, ill or well, Anthony Trollope wrote 
solidly for three hours every day, producing three thousand words. 
I do almost the same except that I generally exceed that figure. One 
must allow for the fact that Trollope wrote with a quill pen which 
is much slower than a typewriter. 

At the end of four thousand words I am exhausted. If I con- 
tinue writing I produce awkward sentences, repeating myself or 
leaving out essential verbs. That was the mistake I made all through 
1935. I looked on myself as a machine for producing manuscripts 
and qualified my work by length instead of by quality. 

Mary telephoned tonight precisely at the moment I was thinking 
of her. I miss something when she does not ’phone. This last year 
was one of the most tender we ever had, as she said herself. I love 
her now with a love which has lost most of its selfishness. It has 
taken nearly five years to break down so much of the false pride and 
self-centredness in my heart. Unselfish love cannot come in a flash 
like desire—it creeps slowly into one’s heart like the soft vine 
along a sunny wall. 

January 14.—Received a letter from Dr. McCallum (an American 
missionary who came out of Russia with us in 1917 and who was 
the last to see my father alive). He says I am absolutely right in my 
determination to return to Russia to help that country’s recon- 
struction. Therefore I cannot be as insane as Mother would like 
people to believe. When I think of the harm she has done Russia 
by her anti-Bolshevik propaganda in the past, and my own sin in 
spreading hatred of Russia in my book on Germany—lI could weep 
with remorse. 

January 17—Twenty-six years old today. My first quarter of a 
century brought me through years of agitation to a quiet backwater 
of creative work. There is no comparison possible between my life 
now and what it was in 1933. 

How tired I am of things which upset my calm and balance! First 
my mother with her impossible schemes and obstinate narrow- 
mindedness. Then tonight Mary made a scene and accused me of 
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not loving her. Have I not already enough cause for worry in my 
desperate poverty? 

I do not know how to pay the rent, the gas, the grocer—and the 
milk company threatens to take me to court for seventeen shillings 
I owe them. I eat sparingly and rarely touch meat, my work is 
written on paper as cheap as ninepence a ream and I am too poor 
to think of a new typewriter ribbon. It is all hard enough without 
having Mother, Mary and others crowding in on me with their 
grievances. 

January 20—My mother left for Paris on Saturday and she 
intends to sail for New York on the Europa on the twenty-fifth, 
after which she will go directly to California. I am glad she has gone 
as the position between her and me had become hopelessly false. 
She has become a dual character to me: a charming, loving and 
helpful mother, and a vain, unreasonable and superficial woman. 
As long as I needed some help she never grudged it, but if I dared to 
question any statement of opinion of hers it brought a flood of 
invective generally ending in a fit of sulking. She still tried to 
preserve some semblance of parental “authority” in our relations— 
a great mistake. 

King George V died at five minutes before midnight on this 
twentieth day of January 1936. 

January 26.—This moming I was up before seven and at eight 
Allan and “Ginger” came for me in their comic little car. We went 
off to the Millbank to join the queue waiting to see the King’s 
lying-in-state. 

King George is dead and with him dies a whole age and a way of 
living. His body lies in the tall coffin raised on a purple dais, with 
four candles taller than a man at each corner. It does not seem 
right that people should go and stare morbidly at the remains of 
someone they profess to love. And yet perhaps these people feel 
dimly that they are bidding farewell to an era which George V 
represented so well—the bridge between Edwardian England and 
the blaring country it is today. 

The royal catafalque with its uniformed guards impressed me. 
I was more amazed at the crowds—the hundreds of people already 
in the queue at eight-fifteen a.m. when we arrived. It took us an 
hour to pass through the mortuary chamber. On Tuesday I shall 
see the funeral cortége from the Gainsboroughs’ windows in their 
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flat at Hyde Park Corner. Already fat profits are being made in the 
sale of tickets for the grandstands being erected along the funeral 
route. Really a little sickening. 

Have been working hard on two film synopses: a story about 
Jack Sheppard, the notorious eighteenth-century jail-breaker, and 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. The first has been accepted for 
submission to Mack of Fox Films who is over here at the moment 
buying stories for production. 

As for the Light Brigade it has kept me in great excitement for 
days. I breathe the powder-smoke from the Russian batteries on the 
Fedyukhin Hills and hear the clatter of boot and sabre as the gallant 
six hundred swing into line behind Lord Cardigan. 

The most important thing to note here is the realization that I 
will never be a great writer. After much more work I will be a good 
writer, but I need no longer dream of having my name placed on 
a par with Victor Hugo, Dostoyevsky, Thackeray or Tolstoy. It is 
a bitter pill to swallow at first, and for a long time one’s conceit 
refuses to digest it, but when the tumult is over there comes a 
great peace and the will to work even harder. 

February 1.—Things are really bad. At the beginning of this 
month my total cash in hand is ten shillings. The constant worry 
about food and unpaid bills is very tiring. 

February 3.—Yesterday, Martha (a continuity girl in a film 
studio) read my script on the Charge of the Light Brigade and 
called it “magnificent.” Today it has gone to Mrs. Crosby, the 
British agent of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. So far little luck with my 
short stories. 

February 10.—A terrible shock today to learn from Martha that 
Warner Bros. are already considering the production of a film on 
the Charge of the Light Brigade. My story has come too late. I had 
built so much hope on it, for it really was the best film story I ever 
produced. J have had so many other disappointments but this one is 
really shattering. 

What am I to do now? I am reduced to almost no money. Soon 
my telephone and electricity will be cut off. That is not so dismal 
after all for I have already tried working by candlelight. But rent is 
a more serious problem. I have tried applying for jobs advertised in 
the papers but without success. 

How I wish I had the time to settle down and go on writing 
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Anna. I think it will be a good novel, but I am so poor I have to do 
other work in the hope of getting quick returns. 

March 1.—This year began with such a swift rush of hope but 
now I am sunk in indecision, disappointment and sorrow. 

My finances are still low. The telephone has now been cut off 
and I was obliged to write the Postmaster a humble letter to prevent 
myself being dragged into court. My shoes are wearing right down 
at the heels and my clothes need cleaning. I do all my washing 
myself now except the sheets. 

However what does it matter? My novel is going ahead at a 
splendid pace and has improved a great deal since I started re- 
writing it. We must not forget that I rewrote that unfortunate 
Thirst (the story of the drought) five times. 

March 17.—John Peacock sent me three pounds quite unex- 
pectedly and without being asked. Poor old man, with his invalid 
wife, I wish I could cheer him up somehow. His help has enabled, 
me to pay the overdue grocer. 

I am becoming an ingenious accountant in juggling with over- 
due bills and long “overdue” income. As a final injury the income 
tax collector has sent me a demand for income tax. I wrote to him > 
pointing out that it was difficult to assess tax on an income which 
did not come in. 

March 20.—Yesterday I tried to put rubber heels on my best 
pair of black shoes. But somehow I don’t seem to have the knack 
for shoemaking. When I went for a walk with Mary on my self- 
made heels it was very awkward because I had made a mistake 
somewhere and my feet were at a peculiar angle. So I shall have to 
find five shillings for the cobbler after all. 

April 3—The telephone company served me with a summons 
for one pound nineteen shillings and sevenpence. The server was 
a fat good-natured man who bellowed at me very amiably as he 
handed me the summons. 

But here is a deep mystery. Yesterday I E an Easter card 
and tucked inside were three pound notes. That makes me rich— 
but who could have sent it? (Much later I learned that it was 
Mary.) 

April 27.—My novel Anna should be delivered to the publishers 
before the end of May. What a joy to be able to see the end of it 
at last. 
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Money matters are still hopeless but I won’t overburden this 
diary with groans at my poverty. Work goes on—that is all that 
matters, and if I have to be content with a dish of boiled potatoes 
(as tonight for instance) well, boiled potatoes are a very healthy 
dish. : 

Speaking of food, Mary has been on a visit to Stamford, Lincs., 
and from there sent me one of the pork pies for which the town 
is famous. Not a very romantic present, but very acceptable in my 
present state of penury. 

May 5.—As if I had not enough trouble. Yesterday while I was 
doing my daily physical exercises I lost my balance and crashed 
my back on a corner of the divan. Apart from a sharp pain I thought 
everything was all right and even went to lunch with George 
Kinnaird (son of Lord Kinnaird, a descendant of Byron’s banker) 
at the Overseas League Club. 

But in the afternoon I felt terrible and saw Miss Hultman (a 
Swedish masseuse). She called in a doctor and I was found suffering 
from spinal concussion. Just what I needed at a time when every 
moment is precious! 

May 26.—My novel is finished. Mary was with me when I 
wrote the last pages and she helped me write END at the end of so 
much work and so much hope. 

June 4.—Still waiting to hear John Murray’s verdict. In the 
meantime I go out a great deal to “débutante” dances, teas, dinners 
and any other free meals I can get in Society. That is the nice thing 
about English Society. As long as you are well-mannered, tolerably 
well-dressed and know the right people you can have a free meal 
nearly every day of the “Season” and none of your hostesses will 
have a suspicion of your poverty. That is also the nice thing about 
English people—they do not pry into your private affairs. 

June 9.—Still no news, and my money problems are as bad as 
ever. My clothes are beginning to grow shabby despite the care I 
have taken. Yesterday I darned six pairs of socks which were pre- 
viously condemned as unmendable. 

Bills will come pouring in at the end of this month and if I 
have not received an advance on my novel by then God knows 
what will happen. It has been miserable for so long now and I have 
forgotten what it is to have peace of mind over money. 

June 11.—A splendid dinner and dance last night. Dinner at the 
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Gainsboroughs’ with lovely Bridget Smiley on one side of me. 
Bridget Bentick was also at dinner and Daphne (“Peanut”) Hay, 
the youngest daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale. She is a clever 
monkey at sculpturing, while her sister Georgina writes amusingly. 

Tomorrow night I dine at the de Faccis’ for the Lyon dance. 
Signor de Facci has a wonderful collection of Italian objets d'art 
and on his piano is a large signed portrait of Count Grandi, the 
Italian Ambassador. And on Grandi’s piano is a large signed 
portrait of Mussolini. What a farce! 

July 2.—Have just spoken to Murray on the ’phone. He promises 
to write some time next week. From his tone and general remarks 
I gather that their reports are unsatisfactory and my novel will be 
turned down. Well there are other publishers. . . . 

Meanwhile I am going to try my hand at playwriting and already 
have an idea for a play set in a Russian household in the 1886s. 

July 8—The manuscript of my novel has just been returned from 
Murray. This was their letter of rejection: “There is no doubt that 
the story is a very readable one and that it has vitality and control 
unusual in a first novel. But somehow you deal with the whole 
story as if from a distance and you describe the events as if they 
had really happened in an impersonal way. Because of this there is 
a lack of that atmosphere and reality which are essential to a 
Russian story of this kind. . . . We regret . . .” etc. 

If Murray had not kept the MS. so long I might have scraped in 
on some other publisher's autumn list. As it is I feel that everything 
is pretty hopeless. 

July 11.—At the Streatfeilds’ dinner and dance at the Savoy there 
was a dark Spanish-looking débutante next to me who said, with a 
roguish smirk and a flutter of her eyelashes: “My only two subjects 
of conversation are Communism and sex.” Later she announced 
that she had read D. H. Lawrence and was interested in sadism. 
Well, well! 

July 22.—Michael Joseph turned down the novel with this re- 
mark: “It is well written and interesting, but I think it would be 
awfully difficult to sell. I hope I am wrong.” 

I really do not know what to do now. I owe about fifteen pounds 
in household debts, including rent and over five pounds to the 

grocer. My camera is pawned and my signet ring is going the same 
way. I shall have to get work of some kind. | 
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July 23—Today I applied by post for a job on a technical journal. 
And this afternoon I am going to Rickards’ travel agency to apply 
for a job as counter-assistant at two pounds a week. 

July 27—I am now an employee of C. Rickards Ltd., travel 
agents. Deduct one shilling and threepence for insurance, three 
shillings and sixpence a week in fares to Paddington, sixpence 
a day for lunch and we arrive at an estimated weekly profit of 
thirty shillings. For this I am expected to work from nine until six 
and nine until eight alternately and every other Sunday forenoon. 

August 2—I am now a travel-agency clerk at two pounds a week. 
I stand behind a small counter, surrounded by leaflets advertising 
all sorts of journeys. Behind me is a rack containing hundreds of 
different railway tickets. 

A Welshman comes in and asks for a seat on a coach to Merthyr- 
Tydvil. I ring up the coach company and make the reservation. 
Meanwhile the other ’phone rings and there is an agent with four 
day-returns on the Laguna Belle to Margate for the day. Then a 
family of six want tourist tickets to Brighton. A querulous old 
lady asks if she can take her dog on the Irish railways. A stout cook 
explains to me that it is easier for her to take the bus as far as 
Jenkins’ corner because that is where Aunt Emma lives and so they 
can see her new house furnishings. 

I am overwhelmed but somehow by luck I managed to scrape 
through. When there is a slack moment I retire to a little cubicle 
and study my Russian grammar. J arrive home exhausted but after 
half a pint of black coffee I set to work on my play until finally 
my eyes give out and I have to stop. 


Who is this man with a weary face 
Gripping his attaché-case? 

Who is this wretch so mild and meek 
Who sweats for a couple of quid a week? 

Who knows the name of this poor blighter? 
Why—that is Michael F.—the writer. 


August 4.—No hope of getting that other splendid job as sub- 
editor on the technical paper. It was too good to be true. So I have 
to stick to my travel agency. 

My lunch consists of sandwiches which I prepare for myself in 
the morning. It is difficult to find a place to eat them so I retire 
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into Paddington Station and find a deserted baggage truck to sit on. 
It is interesting and quite comfortable. After a while I hit on the 
better scheme of finding a seat in the one forty-five train and eating 
my sandwiches quietly until one forty-three when I get up and 
leave. 

One day I was sitting in the waiting-room eating a twopenny 
packet of raisins and studying my Russian grammar when a cham- 
ing young woman came up to me with a greeting. I could not place 
her for a moment and then I remembered—she was the actor 
Donald Wolfit’s wife just off to join her husband in the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. 

I had met Wolfit first at the house of the Viscountess Comber- 
mere. What would they all think if they knew I was a counter-clerk 
who ate his sandwiches in railway stations! 

August 5.—Three cheers! I start on Monday as assistant editor of 
a transport engineering journal at four pounds a week. Easy hours 
and not too difficult work. What do I know of transport engineer- 
ing? Nothing—but I can soon learn. I can hardly believe that I will 
be receiving four whole pounds a week, every week. 

The man I work with is over seventy years old and has been on 
the paper for over thirty years. In his youth on the Sussex Daily 
News he reported Gladstone. He is a funny old man who is deaf 
when it suits him to be and stutters abominably. He eats his sand- 
wich lunch off old copies of evening newspapers, mixes himself 
bisurated magnesia with clove essence, loathes every form of mod- 
ern transport and every now and then exclaims loudly “Ho-ho.” I 
have nicknamed him Ho-Ho. 

August 17.—Mary has gone away for two weeks to Austra, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. I miss her very much. 

September 28.—This evening I was in the West End and strolled 
around Berkeley Square. I went to number thirty-nine, that large 
gloomy house where Edith Queenborough sorrowed and died. It 
had been replaced by a block of modem flats numbered forty. Then 
I went around to our old home in number thirteen Stratton Street 
and found that owing to superstition the number had been changed 
to 144. How idiotic to find that in the twentieth century. 

October 22.—I am working on a new novel, a play and some 
more radio scripts. For some time I have been contributing articles 

to a German monthly called Der Querschnitt at a hundred RM. 
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each, i.e. eight pounds ten shillings. In one copy I was described as 
a berühmter Autor—very gratifying if not strictly true! But now I 
have just heard that Reichspropagandaminister Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels has banned the Querschnitt because it was too satirical about 
the Nazi set-up—so I do not get a penny of the twenty-five pounds 
owing to me. 

November 6.—I have come a long way. From learning to love 
Russia for its history and ‘tradition I have come to understand 
modern Russia. There is now a bridge in my mind between the 
old and the new—and all my hatred for Bolshevism has vanished. 
Now that I understand the continuity of Russia’s social and politi- 
cal development the revolution of 1917 seems just as natural 
(though tragic) as the English Civil War of 1645. 

Having grasped the development of Communism in Russia it 
was a natural step to the study of Communism in general. I began 
as so many others have done by reading the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848, which led me to inquire more closely into the life and 
work of Karl Marx. 

So I have been reading and reading—starting my political educa- 
tion all over again from a different angle. 

December 5.—I have had my first real sorrow at the death of 
Mrs. Owens, whose family I have known since 1927. She always 
treated me as one of her own children, worrying about my health 
and slipping sandwiches and bits of cake into my pocket when she 
felt I was not eating enough. 

How saintly she looked in death, all the wrinkles smoothed from 
her face and an expression of gentle peace after a lifetime of work 
and care for her family. She was buried this morning in a bleak, 
windswept cemetery. At the moment the coffin sank into the 
ground the damp grey sky parted and a gleam of wintry sun shone 
through. 

December 11.—At one fifty-two p.m. today King Edward VIII 
abdicated and his brother the Duke of York was proclaimed King 
George VI. I remember the Prince of Wales from my youth in 
America where he was really quite popular with the people. He 
was so young and fresh then and he was always falling off his horse 
for some reason or other. 

I remember also an embarrassing moment in the old Monseigneur 
restaurant in Stratton Street. The Prince of Wales was sitting at a 
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table with Lady Furmess and I believe Trotter, his A.D.C. and some 
other friends. I was dancing with an American woman whose name 
I have forgotten. 

Suddenly she stopped right in front of the Prince’s table (with 
me still holding her) and said in a loud twangy voice: “Excuse me, 
Your Royal Highness, I guess you don’t remember me. I’m Mrs. 
So-and-so and I had the honour of dancing with you when you 
came to Honolulu.” 

I must say the Prince took it very well. He rose and gravely shook 
hands with the woman. “Of course,” he said, “I remember per- 
fectly. I had a wonderful time in Honolulu.” Then he sat down 
again. And all this time I was standing there with everyone’s eyes 
on me and feeling my collar going limp with sweat. 

December 31.—The most tumultuous year of my life so far is 
ending. I have come through many disappointments and learned 
much about life and about myself. I have yet much to learn. Hard 
work, self-discipline, sincerity—that is my programme for the com- 
ing year. 


21 


THERE are some years in a man’s life that he looks back on and 
thinks about with nostalgia, years when he ceased to be a boy and 
became a man or years when his soul was born out of sorrow and 
travail. So are there years in the history of a civilization when it 
seems that the whole structure is poised in equilibrium on a knife- 
edge and no man can tell to which side destiny will incline. 

There are few such years in a man’s life and in the life of nations. 
I think 1936 was such a year. It was a year when all the knowledge, 
hope, ambition, vice and experience I had acquired so far were 
crystallized into the first discernible outline of a personality, of a 
soul. It was also the year when my generation abandoned finally all 
hope of preserving peace and began the tragic preparation for the 
next war. . 

It was in 1936, with the symbolic death of King George V, that 
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the post-1918 era of diplomacy came to an end. When that stark 
gun-carriage rumbled down the main thoroughfares of London, 
followed by that slim and somehow pathetic figure of the Prince of 
Wales, it was the end of an age in English history. When two 
months later the rumble of Hitler’s modern gun-carriages echoed 
in the streets of Rhineland towns it was the end of Europe as my 
generation knew it. 

A quick bird’s-eye view of the world we lived in then will show 
what I mean. 

Great Britain—This was the strange year of the three kings, 
when British statesmen became aware that war was inevitable and 
began to look to their powder and shot. In March the Government 
made new rearmament proposals for which the taxpayer would be 
soaked four shillings and ninepence in the pound income tax. Un- 
employment was now one million six hundred and eleven thousand 
eight hundred and ten less than half the terrible total of 1932. King 
George V died, King Edward VIII came to the throne and ab- 
dicated and King George VI began his reign. Far from shaking the 
throne all these tragic-comic events only strengthened the British 
people’s affection for their peculiar brand of monarchy. The British 
are funny that way. 

France—The so-called Popular Front movement won a clear 
victory in the General Election in May with three hundred and 
eighty-one backers in the Chamber against the combined opposi- 
tion of two hundred and thirty-seven. Leon Blum became the first 
Socialist Premier of France. But whereas the “Popular Front” sup- 
porters were hopelessly split in their loyalties—and how the hell 
can a treacly pudding of Liberals, Socialists, Communists, Radicals 
have a clear programme?—the no less hotch-potch opposition rang- 
ing from Fascists to Royalists was solidly united in its hatred of 
Socialism. France was to learn that fifty men all hating one thing 
are very much stronger than five thousand men all loving different 
things. 

The “Popular Front” movement in France, which was powerfully 
plugged by Communists and blessed by the Kremlin launched 
France on an economic, social and foreign political programme 
which was as meek as it was muddled. At a time when the Fascists 
without and the Fascists within were oiling their revolvers Leon 
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Blum and his Milquetoast boys prattled about a new era of the 
brotherhood of man. If ever the usually hard-headed realist French- 
men became slightly hysterical it was under the pale pink banner 
of le Front Populaire. 

At the time I naturally swallowed the whole set-up and cheered 
Comrade Blum unhesitatingly. I wrote articles for French Left- 
Wing papers and asked no payment, wrote articles about the 
French for the British and American press, sincerely believed that 
a new dawn was rising over France. 

But now I can see the falsity of the entire Popular Front as a 
political conception. For a long time I was puzzled by the psycho- 
logical aspects of it in France itself. Why did the masses of French 
working people get so excited about their Front Populaire, parading 
around the streets as if the Proletarian Millennium had arrived? 
The main reason was that it had the backing of the Communists 
and of Soviet Russia. 

The most militant and politically conscious sections of the 
French working-class (such as the metallo in the big Paris metal- 
working and engineering plants) still regarded the Communist 
Party as the vanguard of their working-class interests and Moscow 
as their Mecca. What was good for Joe Stalin must be good for 
them. We shall see presently how false this reasoning was. 

Germany.—Hitler tore up the Locarno Treaty and marched his 
feldgrau divisions into the Rhineland. France was furious and 
clamoured for armed retaliation, but Britain hemmed and hawed 
until it was too late to do anything. 

Hitler also began to raise his demands for the return of German 
colonies and there were voices in Britain and America which gave 
a mildly sympathetic echo. Poor little Germany—innocent Volk 
without enough Raum for the babies which Herr Hitler was so 
generously subsidizing. 

Italy —The charming plot between Sir Samuel Hoare and Mon- 
sieur Pierre Laval in December 1935 over the fate of Abyssinia was 
discovered in time and apparently scotched, but it showed Mussolini 
which way the British diplomatic wind was blowing and he set his 
sails accordingly. 

He announced to cheering multitudes that the Mediterranean 
was now a Roman lake and to prove it he fortified the island of 
Pantelleria as a direct threat to Malta. He strutted about and defied 
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the world to hurt him with their ridiculous “sanctions’—which 
luckily did not include the banning of oil supplies. 

And on May 5 the victorious Marshal Badoglio marched into 
Addis Ababa, capital of Abyssinia, his way having been opened 
for him by a liberal use of mustard-gas on almost unarmed black 
warriors. Badoglio’s dum-dums succeeded where Hoare-Laval diplo- 
macy had failed. It might be argued that since the Great Powers 
had decided to sell Abyssinia down the river anyway, they should 
have let Sit Samuel do his job in peace and thus save many lives. 
Raising one’s hands with horror: at the apparent Hoare-Laval 
treachery and then holding those same hands behind one’s back at 
Badoglio brutality was one of those examples of blatant hypocrisy 
which fooled neither Hitler nor Mussolini but only mugs like me 
and my generation. 

Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) —Without any 
fuss and certainly without much publicity the Kremlin launched 
a big rearmament programme and increased its armed forces. Dur- 
ing 1936 the Red Army was divided into two distinct commands 
for the Far East and for the West. 

Monsieur Stalin, as The Times now called him, brought in a new 
Constitution for the Soviet peoples and this was widely plugged as 
the Stalin Constitution. It established certain principles of social 
and political economy on a more generous pattern, to please the 
Liberal “Popular Front” supporters abroad, but it gave the in- 
dividual Soviet citizen neither political freedom nor freedom of 
press or opinion. 

And in that memorable year were held the first of the Moscow 
“treason” trials against Kamenev, Zinoviev and other old Bolsheviks 
who were now discovered to be snakes in wolves’ clothing and tarred 
with the all-embracing brush of “Trotskyism.” 

Spain——Here also a “Popular Front” government came into 
power comprising fifteen Communists, eighty-seven Socialists and 
one hundred and thirty-six very moderate republicans. Only some- 
one with the peculiar phobia of the late Lord Rothermere in the 
Daily Mail could have called such a government “Red.” 

In the summer of that year a certain General Francisco Franco 
raised a revolt with the help of Moorish regular troops against 
the legitimate Spanish government. This was nothing new in Spain’s 
history of revolts, coups d’état and pronunciamentos but this time 
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it was to become the biggest political controversy of the twentieth 
century, dividing nations, classes and individuals into two camps: 
pro-Fascist and anti-Fascist. . 

Here again the “Popular Front” government of Spain, assiduously 
supported by the Communists, was another loosely-held combina- 
tion of political parties ranging from bespectacled Liberal professors 

to grim-jawed and ruthless Anarchists. They were all fighting against 
Franco but who knows what they were fighting for? And as I men- 
tioned before a few determined thugs who know exactly what they 
want are bound to conquer an ‘enthusiastic mob who know what 
they don’t want but are not sure of what they are fighting for. This 
was the tragedy of Spain which began in 1936. 

Japan.—Having spat in the eye of the League of Nations in 1932 
over aggression in China, the Sun Emperor in 1934 repudiated the 
naval convention with Britain and the United States and demanded 
equality. A year later he proclaimed the doctrine of Japanese 
hegemony in Eastern Asia with a clear warning to Western Powers 
to keep their noses out. By 1936 Japan’s aims were crystal clear: 
(a) secure complete military control of north-east Asia (b) eco- 
nomic control over China (c) mop up Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Indo-China, Borneo, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 

Everyone could see that in 1936 but the only Power that did any- 
thing practical about it was Soviet Russia which moved one hundred 
and fifty thousand men and five hundred ’planes to the east and 
converted Vladivostok into a submarine base. 

That year also General Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped by an 
enthusiastic rebel general and held for ransom. At that time within 
the Chinese ruling circles there was a strong pro-Japanese faction 
which, with the unequalled humour of the Orient, called itself the 
“Revolutionary Anti-Japanese Salvation Party.” 

Near East.—There was rioting between Jews and Arabs in Pal- 
estine in 1936 which took a division of British regular troops six 
months to quell. 

Egypt became worried by Axis sabre-rattling in the Mediterranean 
and hastily concluded a pact with Britain, true to Egyptian policy 
of always knowing by instinct on which side of the bread the 
thickest layer of butter is to be found. 

Turkey came cap in hand to the League of Nations ait asked for 
permission to fortify the Dardanelles. The Assembly of the League, 
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which had since 1932 received nothing but kicks and contempt, 
was so amazed that anyone should ask their permission about any- 
thing that they granted Turkey’s request with delighted alacrity. 

United States of America.—I have kept this my motherland for 
the last because in a sense all through 1936 America played the role 
of a catalytic agent in a chemical reaction: though taking no direct 
part in affairs she played a vital role in determining their course. 

For example, though the U.S.A. was not represented in the 
League of Nations, it governed the spirit of that assembly’s politics 
just as surely as if a large and noisy American delegation had sat in 
the chamber. The process was simple. Every member of the League 
had an equal vote, including a dozen South American states, and all 
of South America (with the possible exception of Argentina and 
Uruguay) was safely in the pocket of the State Department in 
Washington. Did anyone ever hear of Guatemala or Ecuador doing 
anything contrary to the wishes of Uncle Sam? 

Thus by pulling the strings of the happy band of South American 
stooges, the United States was able to control much of the League’s 
policy without shouldering direct responsibility for its turpitude. 
This type of political hypocrisy is as much part of the vaunted 
American “way of life” as it is part of British statesmanship—it is 
one of the traits which Americans have inherited from their English 
ancestors together with the language. 

As it happens, while Congress passed a resolution reiterating 
America’s determination to remain neutral in any European con- 
flict, a Pan-American Conference was held in Buenos Aires to re- 
affirm the ties between all the Americas and burnish up the Monroe 
Doctrine for another decade. 

Only a few months before, at the beginning of 1936, came to an 
end a particularly vicious war between Bolivia and Paraguay which, 
according to backdoor whispers, was not entirely unconcerned 
with American and other oil interests. 

In that year also a courageous cripple toured from Coast to Coast 
in his first re-election campaign and he won his second term as 
President with a comfortable margin of eleven million votes over 
the Republican candidate. Franklin D. Roosevelt went to the 
country on the record of four years of New Deal and the American 
people said O.K. Franklin, keep it up. 

Thus 1936 was also a vital year for the United States of America, 
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for if F.D.R. had not been re-elected then perhaps a Gauleiter 
might at this moment be sitting in Westminster—who knows? I 
have much to criticize the New Deal for but of one thing I am 
certain and that is that no other political or economic grouping in 
America was as well suited to the task of government in 1936 as the 
brave company around President Roosevelt. 

Miscellaneous.—Apartt from the main centres of interest the rest 
of the world was in 1936 jogging along its usual paths. South 
African Negroes were working in the gold-mines for starvation 
wages, Trinidad oil-workers and Jamaican sugar-workers sweated 
out their lives in mean hovels, many thousands of Indians died 
‘every year of cholera and starvation, thousands of Chinese also 
perished while generals and mandarins waxed fat, and in other 
colonies throughout the world the customary exploitation of man 
by man was carried on under the slogan of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Only in a few outlying and widely separated points such as 
Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay and Norway was there any 
glimmering of a new conception of social order and progress—but 
of course these countries did not really count in the balance against 
the Great Powers which in 1936 had finally decided on a new wat. 


This was the world we lived in but few of us at the time took 
enough interest in events to realize what was going on. Even I who 
had started my journalist’s career as a writer on world affairs had 
withdrawn into a quiet backwater in which I was more interested in 
my own private battles than in those of the world. 

Why should anyone take an interest in politics and China and 
Spain and all that sort of thing when there were so many other 
interesting things going on in the world? 

While crowds waited all night to get tickets for the tennis 
championship matches at Wimbledon, a crowd of giggling girls 
and women fought and scratched each other outside a Chicago 
court-room to watch the cinema actress Helen Hayes play her part 
in a real-life love triangle. 

Frances Matilda, heiress to the Dodge motor-car millions, an- 
nounced to a breathless world that she spent fifty thousand pounds 
a year on herself, and the diary of platinum blonde Audrey Balette 
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found shot dead in a Chicago hotel caused a sensation throughout 
America. 

DANZIG DICTATOR DEFIES LEAGUE and again 
BEAUTY EXPERT SUES OIL OFFICIAL FOR BREACH OF 
PROMISE were two headlines almost side by side in one issue of 
a national newspaper. Needless to say the heart-throbs of the 
beauty expert and her ducksie-wucksie sugar-daddy took up pages 
and pages of print against a column barely of the Danzig problem. 

In the Albert Hall in London, eight thousand people stood and 
cheered a colossal portrait of Joseph Chamberlain, don’t ask me 


. why, and in the thriving town of Cleveland a nude dancer bravely 


saved the city fair from financial disaster. 

The beginning of the Spanish civil war coincided most un- 
fortunately with a catastrophic fall of rain which spoiled many ex- 
pensive gowns at a garden-party in Buckingham Palace, and it 
clashed also with the murder of a widow. 

The fact that Flawless Austin Helped Fighting Perry to Crush 
Australians in a tennis match was a good foil to a full-page article 
by a newspaper columnist giving a verbatim report of the inane 
chatter heard at a cocktail party. 

Mary Astor, another film actress, put up a thrilling fight for the 
custody of her child (pages and pages of it) but even she could not 
compete against the nineteen-year-old girl who told the world that 
a band-leader had infatuated her. As for Mrs. Carla de Vries, forty- 
year-old Californian who broke through a cordon at the Olympic 
Games in Berlin to kiss Hitler and get his autograph, she was the 
tops in news value. 

Said Lloyd George, “Don’t Slam the Door to Hitler” in referring 
to German demands for the return of colonies, and his words were 
echoed in many influential British industrial and commercial circles, 
including steel, chemicals and sugar (no names no libel suits) and 
the newly-promoted King Edward VIII unveiled a memorial to 
Canadians who lost their lives at Vimy Ridge in the last war. 

Glancing through the newspapers of that year, including all the 
dazzling advertisements of silk stockings, flashy clothes, whiskies 
and gins, motorcars, radio sets, hire-purchase furniture, I wonder 
that we ever had time even to remember our own names. I am not 
surprised that we did not have much time to ponder on where our 
rulers were taking us. 
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Apart from about two million people who lived on a dole of a 
few shillings and apart from folk who worked long hours for short 
wages and apart from a few derelict areas such as Jarrow, this blessed 
isle of England was a pleasant place to live in during that year of 
1936. Let the truth be told without hypocrisy—we had a good 
time on the whole. The bulk of the population was well fed, well 
clothed and provided with every kind of entertainment, from 
cycling clubs to night-clubs and from cinemas to cricket. And no- 
body cared a damn how his neighbour lived. 


The reason why 1936 was in a sense the end of the post-war era 
of diplomacy and the beginning of the pre-war era of duplicity was 
principally the failure of the League of Nations. 

The fact that mankind had the idea of forming such a thing as 
the League based on the principle of co-operation and collective 
security was an advance on the free-for-all Jingoistic nationalism 
of the pre-1914 age. But the fact that a good idea degenerated into 
a bad practice was a measure of mankind’s weakness. 

It is not my intention to discuss the errors of the League of Na- 
tions whose bones shall rest in peace but in view of the fact that a 
second attempt may be made to bamboozle my generation after 
this war it might be a good thing to dot a few i’s. 

The League started off on the wrong foot right from the start, 
which is what helped to break Woodrow Wilson’s heart. The vic- 
torious Powers decided from the outset to use the League as an in- 
strument to protect not the interests of world peace but their own 
sectional national interests. For that reason the Assembly was 
packed with convenient stooges such as the South American re- 
publics and some of the Balkan countries which depended on either 
British, American or French capital for their existence. 

It was what we call in America a “packed house” from the start 
so that any principles of justice or equity which Wilson might have 
had never got a chance of taking root. It was therefore not sur- 
prising that when the first test came in 1932 with the Japanese in- 
vasion of China the League did not fulfill its obligations. 

Let me get this perfectly straight in my own mind. The League 
of Nations was the political façade behind which the big industrial 
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and commercial combines and cartels fought out their international 
battles, just as a House of Commons or House of Representatives 
is the political arena in which sectional vested interests of a cap- 
italist economy settle their quarrels. Until we grasp this simple fact 
we shall continue to be fooled by politicians who in actual fact are 
merely so much window-dressing. 

Knowing what we now know about the crooked set-up of the 
League and the flagrant way in which it repudiated its obligations 
to China, Abyssinia and Locarno, it is hardly surprising that Japan, 
Germany and Italy all left the assembly within a short time of each 
other. The most honest thing that Hitler ever did in his career was 
to abandon once and for all the shabby pretence of “international 
obligations” inside the League of Nations. The whole thing was 
a racket run for the benefit of Britain and France (and indirectly 
the United States of America) and their hangers-on. As long as it 
suited Germany to keep up the pretence she stayed in the League, 
but when it became an inconvenience she abandoned it—which 
is precisely what Great Britain did a little while later. 

All the prattle of high-minded folk about the moral principles 
which inspired the League (and which admittedly looked good on 
paper) is nonsense in view of the fact that the world of Very Big 
Business is animated by no moral or ethical principles whatsoever. 
It is mean hypocrisy to pretend to run your politics on the principle 
of love-thy-neighbour when your trade is run on the principle of 
the devil-take-the-hindmost. 

And therein lies the lesson of 1936 for my generation today. It 
is useless to spend time condemning this or that action of the 
League of Nations or criticizing this or that action of Hitler, Bald- 
win, Blum, Stalin or Hirohito. There are people who spend hours 
chewing over the past (political agitators especially) and telling 
you that if America had not done so and so in 1936 then Germany 
would not have done such and such and there would have been 
no wat. 

But this I have learned is a tragic waste of time. First you must 
establish the moral principle on which you intend to run your 
world and then you must start to apply it in every field, economic 
social and political. You cannot have political co-operation if you 
have economic competition. Nor can you try and have a love- 
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your-neighbour international world order if each individual regards 
his own immediate neighbour as a scoundrel and never even raises 
his hat to him. 

Remember the issues which were presented to us all on one plate 
in 1936: the betrayal and slaughter of Abyssinians, the betrayal and 
slaughter of Chinese, and the betrayal and slaughter of Spaniards. 
Nearer home we had the betrayal and slow starvation of fifteen 
million of our unemployed fellow-men and the suffering of many 
thousands more in the colonies. 

What did we do about it at the time, my merry friends? Ad- 
mitted that China was a long way away but what about Oklahoma 
in relation to Chicago and Jarrow in relation to London—a very 
short distance. And Spain was not so far away either. 

Did we stir a single finger to help our fellow-men? I do not recall 
it. Did we give up even one week’s cinema money to help those 
who starved in the world? I cannot remember it. Did we in short 
apply any moral or ethical principles to our lives as citizens of the 
world? Not so you could notice it. Then any suffering which this 
second great war brought to the Allied countries and any misery 
which afflicted the peoples under the Nazi yoke were only just 
retribution for our indifference and our self-centred outlook before 
1939. 

Sure that sounds like a Bible-thumping revivalist declaiming that 
the wages of sin is death and that the Lord punisheth transgressors, 
but believe me I am not by any means either a moralist or a re- 
vivalist. Only I have a deeply ingrained sense of justice and equity. 
I believe that in human affairs, as in natural science, there is a 
harmony and a balance which must be maintained if there is not 
to be complete chaos. 

This profound law of equity decrees that if a people is indifferent 
to the sufferings of its neighbours, sooner or later that suffering 
will come to it also. The callous indifference of the father may be 
paid for by the agony of the son. My generation is paying for the 
ignorance and blind selfishness of our fathers, as surely as our 
children will pay for our mistakes if we are not careful. It is because 
I believe in this fundamental law of harmony that I am trying to 
see my way clear today in order to make a better world tomorrow. 

The year 1936 was a turning-point in the history of my generation 
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because in that year more than in any other since the armistice we 
were presented with moral problems as well as political and eco- 
nomic ones. We tried half-heartedly to solve the last two without 
tackling the first. We not only put the cart before the horse but 
we also kicked the horse to death. 

It is surprising then if a few cynics in that year permitted them- 
selves a wry smile at the sound of pious English archbishops de- 
claiming sermons about Morality and Decency and Human Dignity 
just because King Edward VIII wanted to marry an American 
woman who was twice divorced? Some of the British middle-class 
were far more shocked by such a prospect than they were by the 
photographs of Spanish women and children slaughtered by Gen- 
eral Franco’s Fascist troops which appeared in newspapers about 
the same time of year. 


22 


IT was admittedly a little naive to believe that I could shut my- 
self up in my ivory tower to write novels about eighteenth-century 
Russia while twentieth-century Russians were fighting to help the 
Spanish Republican government repel the Fascists on its soil. It 
was also naive to think that I could read tomes about the brother- 
hood of man and injustice of class exploitation without doing 
something about it. ` 

My nature is pretty well balanced between thought and action, 
between the idealistic and the practical. That is the fundamental 
relation between generations of Russian aristocrats on the one hand 
and generations of hard-headed American pioneers on the other. 

Thus after spending a year thinking things over and getting cer- 
tain ideas clear in my head I rolled up my sleeves and waded into 
the scrap. 

At the beginning of 1937 I became secretary of my local branch 
of an organization called the Friends of the Soviet Union, aiming 
at the promotion of friendship and understanding between Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. This was one of the organizations of a 
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cultural and semi-political nature controlled by the Communist 
Party but sufficiently respectable to allow middle-class enthusiasts 
to join without being branded as all-out “Reds.” 

With a happy and eager band around me, including a stenog- 
rapher, a young electrician, an architect, an interior decorator, I 
started a big campaign of lectures, film shows, lantern-lectures in 
my district. We organized sales drives for a journal called Russia 
Today and the numerous pamphlets published about Soviet life 
and policy. We borrowed a platform from the Communists and 
held open-air meetings at which I served my apprenticeship as an 
outdoor speaker. 

All our spare time was given to this work—all our energy was 
bent on breaking down the barricades of lies and distortions which 
had been built around the Soviet Union since 1917. It was a stiff 
battle against tremendous odds. Against us were national news- 
papers with circulations of millions, the radio and the cinema. We 
had only a monthly journal, a few pamphlets, meetings and oc- 
casional small film-shows—but we had enthusiasm and sincerity 
and they were our strongest armour. 

On the whole we were received in a friendly fashion. People at 
this juncture were eager to know something more about “mysten- 
ous Russia,” having realized that there was undoubtedly more than 
met the eye behind the smoke screen put up by capitalist news- 
papers. They asked us questions and we tried to answer them ac- 
cording to what we learned ourselves. We read books on the Soviet 
Union, spoke to people who had lived and worked there, ac- 
cumulated vast stores of facts and figures, memorized large slabs of 
the Stalin Constitution, until in the end we knew more about the 
economic and political structure of the U.S.S.R. than about that of 
the country we lived in. 

Needless to say that my mother and some of her friends were 
horrified at my new activity. My mother wrote me bitter denuncia- 
tions of what she called my treachery to my class, accusing me of 
betraying my aristocratic inheritance by making propaganda for 
the dirty Bolsheviks. I tried my best to explain to her that as far 
as I was concerned there was only one Russia, but she barricaded 
her mind behind the same shibboleths I had heard since 1918 and 
would not budge an inch from her convictions. She even at one 
time suspected that the “Reds” had done something to hypnotize 
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me into joining their cause in order, by a roundabout way, to harm 
her anti-Bolshevik activity. I do not suppose we wrote to each other 
more than twice or three times during that year and each time the 
letters were vicious attack and counter-attack. 

But by this time I had learned the supreme lesson that every 
human must learn sooner or later namely that he cannot count 
himself as fully grown up and independent until he has cast off all 
vestige of parental authority from his mind. That is easier said than 
done, and some men and women never succeed in doing it. It was 
particularly hard to do with my mother because she had such a 
well-developed intelligence and such a powerful personality. 

She fought doggedly to maintain her authority over my mind | 
(as over my brother’s) so that our ways of thinking should develop 
along the lines which she deemed the right ones. She had very 
decided views on morality, ethics, politics and religion and it 
seemed to her a profound and tragic error if my brother and I 
did not share those views. She did this not in any spirit of cruelty 
but with the same single-minded sincerity which her Puritan 
ancestors showed when they persecuted those who sinned against 
the laws of God and New England. 

Bolshevism was the mainspring of her entire political outlook, 
dividing the world into two clear camps of Red and anti-Red. 
She had given eighteen years of her life to fighting what she be- 
lieved to be the anti-Christ and then to find that her youngest son, 
her own flesh and blood, stood in the streets selling a pro-Bolshevik 
paper—it was a ghastly pill to swallow. Was that what she had 
worked for all those years, struggling and planning to give us an 
education and a start in life worthy of our “class”? 

In those days I treated my mother’s attacks as J treated those of 
hecklers at street meetings, with liberal doses of vitriol and argu- 
ment. I did not appreciate that behind our political feud there was 
a deeper bond and that her anger was in reality a measure of her 
sorrow. I had yet to learn to feel some human sympathy for those 
whom I hurt with my ruthless fanaticism. 

We went our ways. She founded some kind of Christian Patriots’ 
organization in California with a small paper called the Christian 
Free Press—or some such name—whose aims were anti-Communist 
and anti-Semitic. And I became one of the leading lights in the 
Friends of the Soviet Union. 
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All that year was dominated by the civil war in Spain. After the 
failure of the League of Nations, the secret diplomacy, the Hoare- 
Laval intrigues, the Nazi sabre-rattling, it seemed as if all the 
spiritual and political values of our time were suddenly crystallized 
into that struggle between Franco and the Republic. 

Men came from all over the world to fight in the International 
Brigade on the Government side (what the Daily Mail persistently 
called the “Reds”) and they did so because they believed in certain 
ideals. I knew many of these men such as David Guest, a young 
man of great intellectual promise, who died because he believed in 
freedom as against Fascism. 

That a man should fight to preserve his fatherland from invasion 
or to repel an enemy is easily understood but that a man should 
give up all the joys of life to fight on a foreign soil for an idea— 
that is in the realm of those spiritual values which in 1937 first 
faced my generation. It is not of any consequence whether you 
believe that Franco was in the right or that the Spanish Govem- 
ment was right, the essential is that you should believe in some- 
thing strongly enough to die for it. 

We lacked such a faith, my generation, all through the Roaring 
Twenties and mostly through the Hungry Thirties. We believed 
only in getting the maximum pleasure out of life and we were sup- 
ported in that belief by every device which a materialist civilization 
could invent for our diversion. The Spanish war—and civil war 1s 
above all others a war of ideas—reminded us brutally that there 
were more things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in 
our selfishness. 

It is of little consequence here to drag from their grave of iniquity 
the deliberate efforts made by Britain and France to strangle the 
Spanish Republic by slow degrees. The farce of non-intervention 
has been sufficiently exposed by other contemporary writers and 
it is not my task to chew over old bones. The crimes were commit- 
ted and the Spanish Republic died, partly by its own hand. 

Neither is it of great consequence to show what political mis- 
takes were made during the war by Dr. Negrin, the Communists or 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists. I have listened to all points of view 
on the question. Spanish Republicans have convinced me that if it 
had not been for the Communists and the Anarchists the Spanish 
Government might have won. Communists have on the other hand 
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convinced me that if it had not been for the Anarchists (called for 
some metaphysical reason “Trotskyists”) the war was as good as 
won. Lately I have heard the Anarchist case and it is clear to me 
that the main fault lay with all those who were not Anarchists! 

All this is retrospective judgment and is therefore of little value. 
While the battle was on I believed in the Communist case and 
I supported the policy of the Popular Front as laid down by the 
Communist International to its constituent members. 

I collected money for the Government cause, sold literature in 
the streets, spoke at indoor and outdoor meetings, engaged in count- 
less private arguments against the non-intervention policy and gen- 
erally threw myself heart and soul into the Republican cause as 
against Franco. , 

It was in effect the first battle of the Second World War that w 
were fighting in Spain in 1937, the first skirmish between the ad- 
vance guards while the main forces were massing for the big 
slaughter. Hitler and Mussolini realized this and that is why they 
threw their weight in on Franco’s side. A few politically-conscious 
people in the world (playfully called ‘“Reds’’) also realized it and 
that is why with the International Brigade and world-wide financial 
and propaganda campaigns they threw their weight in on the Re- 
publican side. But the mass of the people understood nothing 
about the conflict nor of the deeper moral and social issues in- 
volved. They were too busy with screen stars, football, baseball and 
where they would take their summer holiday. | 

Guernica, Madrid, Guadalajara, Barcelona—these were great 
names to us all who believed that we were fighting the forces of 
social injustice, racial intolerance and aggression: The sufferings of 
the Spanish people, betrayed by their friends and exposed to the 
ruthlessness of Prussian militarism, were our sufferings. And it 
seemed also that some instinctive sympathy was felt by the British 
working people for the Republicans, for neither I nor any of my 
helpers ever found hostility against Spain among the men and 
women from whom we collected money for the Government cause. 


It was in 1937 that I began that Jekyll and Hyde existence which, 
though it was exciting and interesting while it lasted, was certainly 
a considerable nervous strain in the long run both to me and to 
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Mary who had to endure a continual fear for my safety and well- 
being. 

From this year and for the next four and a half years I led a 
double life which became more and more complicated as time 
went on and which finally led me into trouble. During the daytime 
I was a respectable journalist working on a reputable paper and 
behaving like an honoured member of middle-class society. During 
the evenings and on my days off I was a “Red” and a very active 
one—organizer in the Friends of the Soviet Union, active member 
of Aid Spain societies, Left Book Club local organizer and so on. 

At one point this situation became so complex that I wonder 
now how I ever managed to keep all the threads apart. I would ar- 
rive at my office at nine-thirty in the morning and do my respect- 
able work. At one o’clock I left ostensibly for my lunch but in 
reality to dash to the offices of Russia Today where I helped to 
edit the paper because it happened to be without an editor at that 
time. This was before it was taken over by Pat Sloan, one of the 
more colourful personalities of the British Left-Wing movement. 

At half past two I was back in my office, but by half past six I was 
at the office of the Daily Worker—then off the City Road—where 
I helped in a voluntary capacity. I might stay there all evening or 
` I might only stay about an hour and then rush off to address a meet- 
ing in some other part of London. 

Often I would not get home until after midnight, as some of my 
meetings were in outlying districts such as Lewisham or Woolwich, 
and then there was all the routine work to be done for the Friends 
of the Soviet Union, the Left Book Club and any other movement 
on foot. This might keep me until three in the moming. But at 
nine-thirty the following day I put on my respectable black hat and 
arrived at my office looking the soul of innocence. If ever my old 
editor, a dour but lovable Scotsman, had found out what sort of 
viper he was nursing in his bosom I am sure he would have had a 
stroke on the spot. 

All went quite smoothly throughout 1937 and into 1938, but one 
day I received in my home the visit of a detective from the Special 
Political Branch of Scotland Yard, a charming young man of about 
my own age who chatted about this and that most amiably, and 
then I knew that sooner or later I would have to take the rap—it 
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was just a question of time. And Mary knew it also in her heart, 
though we never spoke about it. 


Now we were all hurrying to our doom with ever-quickening 
steps, stumbling from one pitfall to another, from one act of bad 
faith to another, from treachery to open brutality. In the spring of 
1938 Austria fell into the German maw and in September it was the 
turn of Czechoslovakia. 

At the time I lived with rage in my heart against the stupidity 
and downright criminality of the British, French and American 
Governments in their dealings with Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Luckily I had an outlet valve in my public meetings as otherwise 
Iam sure I would have burst a blood-vessel with suppressed fury. 

This gave me a chance to vent my anger against the reactionary 
and pro-Fascist elements in Britain who were either condoning 
or deliberately encouraging Hitler in his programme of aggression. 
It is clear now that neither Britain nor France (I mean of course the 
tuling cliques of these countries) had any intention of really crush- 
ing Fascism during the pre-war period. Rather they hoped that 
after Fascism had grown to its full stature—with their help—it 
would turn and rend someone else and leave them in peace. 

This was the paradox of European politics from 1933 to 1939. It 
seemed as if Germany’s former enemies in 1914 were deliberately 
fattening her up again so that they could in due course have an- 
other round of war. How else explain the stupidity of Great Britain 
in particular in helping Germany financially to build up a tre- 
mendous war potential when it was clear all the time that this 
weight of steel might be turned against Britain in due course? Were 
French political thinkers then so utterly half-witted that they could 
not discern the underlying “revenge” neurosis in German hearts 
_ and the secret longing to wipe out the shame of 1918? 

I cannot conceive that British statesmen, who showed great 
Sagacity in many centuries of political intrigue, were so blind as 
not to realize the danger of a powerful Germany with its militarist 
hysteria at red heat. Nor can I conceive that they would deliberately 
help Germany rearm, as they did, if they thought it meant certain 
danger to themselves. 
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Rather does it look as if the British and French ruling classes 
knew what they were doing but by a tragic miscalculation bet on 
the wrong horse. The British, particularly, played their customary 
game of preserving a balance of power in Europe but unfortunately 
it did not entirely succeed. They helped Germany to become a 
colossal military power because they believed that this Frankenstein 
monster would turn to the East and pick all its economic prizes in 
Russia. This is in effect what happened subsequently, but not be- 
fore Europe was in chains and large tracts of Great Britain in ruins. 

How else are we to explain the Munich Conference at which the 
last scraps of political honour were thrown to the Nazi wolf—with- 
out however as much as by your leave from the Russian bear? 
Neville Chamberlain is dead now but perhaps in fifty or a hundred 
years’ time historians will discover secret documents relating to 
that sorry meeting between Chamberlain, Mussolini, Daladier 
and Hitler. They may show that what Hitler said in effect was: 
“Don’t you worry, boys, I have no intention of hurting you. Just 
you let me have Czechoslovakia as a stepping-stone to the East and 
I’ll be in Moscow before you can say knife.” Hence Chamberlain's 
extraordinary optimism when he returned from Munich and his 
inane grin as he shook his bit of paper at the hysterical crowds. 
“My good friends—I believe it is peace in our time.” Which trans- 
lated might have meant: I believe it is peace for us (British) in 
our time—but perhaps not for the Russians in their time. Bad 
show for the Russians but jolly good show for us, my good 
friends. ... 

In a sense this may have been a repetition of Britain’s attitude 
towards France after the Revolution of 1789. It is clear now from a 
study of the historical evidence that the attitude of Pitt the 
Younger towards revolutionary France, which was so bitterly de- 
nounced by Fox, was what we would call in our modern political 
jargon “reactionary.” In effect Great Britain led a coalition of 
monarchies against the young French republic and thus indirectly 
led to the emergence of a dictatorship and a Napoleon. He in tum 
caused Great Britain far more trouble economically and militarily 
than ever the French republic would have done. Eventually of 
course Britain also conquered Napoleon but not before many 
years of privation and bloodshed. 
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In our case the policy of the British ruling clique was dominated 
by two fears: fear of German economic competition and fear of 
Russian political domination. If means could be devised of setting 
these two great Powers at each other’s throats Britain would have 
pulled off the smartest political coup of her long career. It nearly 
worked at Munich, but in the following year the Kremlin boys were 
just a shade smarter and they played their trump in the balance-of- 
power game by making peace with Germany and encouraging her 
to gobble up her Munich sweethearts. | 

A few people understood this in that farcical September of 1938 
when we Londoners rushed about taking what now appear to be 
ludicrous air-raid precautions, but their voices were swamped in the 
loud roar of relief which greeted Chamberlain’s return from 
Munich. Peace in our time. . . . 

I am glad that I was one of those few, even though it meant 
wiping off a good many insults at the time and even being booed 
and threatened with manhandling at public meetings. The British 
people had abandoned all vestige of reason or logic and were gov- 
ered by blind herd instinct, an easy prey for emotional quackery. 
If I were to write down here some of the things said during that 
September by statesmen, leading industrialists, archbishops, Society 
leaders (in whom the people put their faith) you would not believe 
that so much arrant nonsense could be talked by so many people 
in so short a time. 

Notice that I am not passing judgment whether the Munich 
agreement was right or wrong. All the controversy about whether 
Chamberlain did the right thing at the time is in my opinion futile. 
Having laid down the moral basis of politics in the Thirties and 
having decided on a certain policy towards Nazism when it 
emerged in 1933, the British Government’s action in betraying its 
obligations to Czechoslovakia in September 1939 was the absolutely 
logical outcome of a series of events. Where is one to stop in this 
chain of cause and effect? And why blame that unimaginative 
Birmingham small-master who was doing nothing more than carry 
on the policy of his predecessors? So are they all—all honourable 
men—even if they are fools. 

I did not cheer when Chamberlain returned from Munich for 
I was convinced that war was now inevitable. Could I just see Paris 
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once more before the blow fell? When my editor gave me a bonus 
of twenty pounds at Christmas and a week’s holiday I packed my 
bag and jumped on the first Continental train out of Victoria. 


It was a cold frosty evening when I arrived in my beloved town, 
with snow glistening on the tall mansard roofs and snow under the 
trees of the Champs Elysées. Paris never looked more beautiful 
than in that winter before war. 

I just had time to rush to my hotel near the Gare St. Lazare, wash 
and change my shirt, before I was booked to speak as a British 
delegate at a Popular Front meeting. This was the first Left-Wing 
meeting I had attended in France and I was shocked by its shab- 
biness and lack of enthusiasm. 

Le Front Populaire was on its last legs. The Communists still 
pretended to keep it alive but even they realized that only a flabby 
corpse remained. Daladier was in power, the forty-hour week had 
been broken, the Munich agreement completely confused the 
masses, and the temporary union between Socialists, Radicals and 
Communists was no more. Only a few days before I arrived in Paris, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister, had been 
there and signed with Bonnet a scrap of paper declaring that there 
were no “territorial differences” between France and Germany and 
that any dispute between them should be settled by diplomacy, an 
not by war! | 

All this double-dealing and intrigue, which reached a new high 
in French politics during 1938, had engendered a feeling of dis- 
illusion and bitterness among the French people. Even in my time, 
in the Twenties, the average Frenchman regarded his politicians 
as a branch of the criminal classes and had very little faith in his- 
successive governments. How often had I encountered the con- 
temptuous shrug of a shoulder and the sneering words: “Oh, tout 
ça c'est de la sale politique.” 

The French working people were utterly disgusted with their 
rulers. Most of them turned to Communism for a time, others be- 
came Royalists and others joined the various Fascist or semi-Fascist 
organizations which had sprung up. All this showed that the Third 
Republic had entirely lost the allegiance of the people by a series 
of blunders and treacheries which was almost unbroken since that 
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day in February 1934 when I watched Fascists and Communists 
clash near the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Stavisky scandal, which involved so many French politicians 
and leading personalities, was the beginning of France’s rapid 
process of decay leading finally to the conspiracy of the “Hooded 
Men” and the military collapse of 1940. Under the Popular Front 
there was a sudden burst of virility and popular enthusiasm but this 
was the last flicker of a flame before it was finally extinguished. 

I felt this spirit of decay and futility very strongly as I sat on the 
platform in a moderately filled hall in the rue Boissy d’Anglas, 
waiting for my turn to speak. I listened to the speeches—the same 
old speeches rehashing all the crimes of the ruling class in the past, 
urging solidarity among Left-Wing organizations and calling for a 
policy of friendship with the Soviet Union. I had said all that in 
English so many times myself. 

When I spoke I tried to give an analysis of the political situation 
in Great Britain and to explain the trends in British Left-Wing 
politics. The audience was sympathetic but I felt, as an experienced 
speaker soon does, that they were not vitally interested in British 
politics. 

I had noticed this fundamental weakness in Left-Wing politics 
before. There was practically no liaison between British and French 
Socialist or Communist organizations, none of that healthy inter- 
change of opinions and delegates which should have marked an 
international movement. In all the time I was connected with the 
Communist Party of Great Britain I never saw a French delegation 
in London nor did I hear of British delegations going to Paris. I 
did at one time propose to the Central Committee to set up a 
special Anglo-French bureau which as I was bilingual I volunteered 
to run, but the idea was never taken up. 

This total lack of cohesion between Communists on both sides 
of the Channel was the gravest weakness in the whole movement. 
Though both Communist parties may have had a vague and very 
loosely-knit connection through the Comintern this only amounted 
to receiving the same guiding “Line.” After that they paddled their 
own canoes with a strangely chauvinistic single-mindedness. In fact 
British Communists knew far more about conditions of Indians, 
Jamaicans and Chinese than they did about their comrades just 
actoss the water. 
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I came away from that meeting with a dull sense of uneasiness, 
feeling that the whole Popular Front movement was dead and that 
the French ruling class was even then preparing to cut the throat 
of the French people. While the French Fascists were arming 
secretly for revolt and Daladier was scheming for dictatorship, my 
French comrades were making futile speeches accusing the govern- 
ment of treachery and urging their hearers to love the Soviet Union 
more. A clear policy of action was entirely lacking, and as for revolu- 
tionary ardour... 

I tried to keep up my faith in the working-class as a revolutionary 
force if war came, but as I made my way through the crisp winter 
night back to my hotel I felt that when the testing time came there 
was a grave danger that it would be found lacking. 

The following day I set out to pick up the threads of my bois- 
terous student youth. 


Yves was one of the most handsome young Frenchmen I ever 
saw. At nineteen he was tall, athletic and had that rare combination 
of golden hair with black eyes and dark eyebrows. With that he 
had a natural elegance and grace which made every movement o 
his a pleasure to watch. | 

Of all my student friends he was perhaps the closest to me in 
spirit. We shared our hopes and our dreams. We used to wander 
out along the banks of the Seine on a Sunday, somewhere out to- 
wards St. Germain, and eat our lunch at a noisy caboulot with 
bargees and their families. Then we would lie in the sweet grass on 
the placid river’s edge and talk of life and of the future. 

We talked about honour and duty and about the love of women, 
about the dignity of Man and about the meaning and purpose of 
Life. We were both in turn Epicureans, Platonists, Stoics and 
Cynics. We quarrelled over whether Napoleon was a great man or 
a mountebank and he refused to speak to me for days because I said 
I supported the cynical philosophy of La Rochefoucauld. 

One day in 1928, sitting by the river, we made a pact to meet 
again in ten years to see what had become of us and how we had 
married our dreams and ideals with harsh reality. 

At twenty-one Yves married, suddenly and to me most sur- 
prisingly. I never met his wife but I saw pictures of her and had 
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descriptions from him and others. She was a pretty, intelligent 
and very well-brought-up girl (jeune fille bien élevée) with a strong 
Catholic education. She was the daughter of a big industrialist and 
quite rich. 

I lost track of him but heard indirectly that he had retired to live 
the life of a gentleman farmer on one of his wife’s estates—ob- 
tained by her dowry—and that he had taken to painting in oils. His 
wife was the first woman he had known and they were reputed to 
be ideally happy together. 

Through his parents I tracked him down in 1938—to a mean un- 
tidy studio in a poor quarter of Paris. He had walked out on his wife 
after about eight years of marriage and had come to Paris to live 
what he called “his own life.” He was having affairs with one 
woman after another. Though he was a little stouter he was still a 
handsome devil and in the free and easy artists’ atmosphere he 
could have any girl for the choosing. 

He told me about his life over luncheon, at which he drank a 
good deal and smoked incessantly. He was tired of the petit-bour- 
geois atmosphere of his home and now he was giving his whole time 
to his art. Life was good and it was exciting—and all the time he 


_ talked my old training as a biologist told me that I had before me a 


neurotic case. He tried desperately hard to keep up his life-is-good 
hysteria but now and then when he thought I was not looking the 
comers of his mouth would fall and he would stab out his cigarette 
in the ash-tray with a vicious twist, as if to crush some depressing 
thought. 

I went back to his studio and met some of his friends. They were 
a French edition of the Chelsea types which I knew so well— 
painters and poets who talked a great deal about their work and 
more about themselves, but who were in fact mean little failures. 
And there in that ill-kept studio, with bits of bread and sausage 
thrown in corners, I saw Yves’s paintings. 

To this day I can recall the shiver that went down my back at the 
first sight of a nude he had drawn. I can say that in matters of paint- 
ing I like all modern work short of surrealism (which in my view is a 
different form of art from ordinary painting), and I think I have 
seen a great deal of the work done by my contemporaries. A nude, 
however twisted its limbs and exaggerated its proportions, does not 
shock me. But in Yves’s drawing I could see absolutely nothing 
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original or exciting, only a shabby second-hand imitation of the 
current conception of “modern” painting. And his colours were 
so badly handled that the overall effect of all his canvases was as if 
they had been dipped in mud. 

Painting after painting was the same. The women who monop- 
olized his life flattered him as a great painter, his shabby friends 
flattered him because they expected flattery in return, and the 
whole atmosphere of that studio was of meanness, insincerity, 
second-rateness and dirt. As for the free and sexy talk which went 
on continually it was the most petit-bourgeois kind of so-called 
intellectual “freedom,” echoing almost to a word the chatter of a 
Chelsea studio party or a talkfest in Greenwich Village. 

Where was the fresh and idealistic Yves of my youth in this 
undisciplined self-centred second-hand Don Juan who drank too 
much smoked too much and certainly fornicated too much? He 
must have felt something of what was in my mind for once during 
the party in his studio he suddenly looked at me very seriously and 
said: “Tell me, Michel, do you think I’ve changed much?” J tried 
to laugh off the answer but I could see that he read the truth in 
my eyes. 

What the hell does anything matter he cried over and over 
again. Let us live our lives without regard to rule or reason let us 
take our pleasure and shirk our pain—en avant la vie. 

It was all very sad. 


I found my old friend André after considerable trouble. In ten 
years he had moved several times, each time further away from the 
elegant neighbourhood where his father the baron still lived. 

He had married a Russian girl, one of the numerous refugees in 
Paris, and had a small daughter. They lived in a poky little apart- 
ment in an immeuble which you reached after losing your way in 
several courtyards and interviewing at least three bad-tempered 
concierges. It was furnished neatly and was kept clean and tidy. 

The wife was also clean and tidy and so were the baby and the 
tiny dining-room in which they served me tea and André’s slippers 
and his warm dressing-gown and Lord I thought after an hour that 
I would scream at this swamp of clean tidiness clean tidiness. . . . 

André had grey hair at the temples and his lovely brown eyes 
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looked tired and resigned. He worked in some insurance firm at a 
moderate salary, just enough to keep his surroundings clean and 
tidy. Every day he put on his hat and gloves and went to the office 
and every evening he came back to his dressing-gown and his 
slippers. 

Ten years ago he also had dreamed of becoming something in- 
teresting in life. At one time he worked in London at the French 
Consulate and there was an even chance of launching him on a 
diplomatic career. But he had that streak of laziness which I had 
known in our student days—and that was his doom. 

I took him out to dinner with Yves and several of our other 
student cronies and for a brief moment he threw off his tired 
mediocrity and became the charming and witty André of old. 
When our evening was over he stayed as long as he could with me, 
talking of the old days, talking against the time when he would 
have to go back to that cramped stuffy (but neat and tidy) little 
apartment of his and the never-ending routine of bourgeois life. 

Those were good days, Michel—do you remember Cécile and 
Bébé and our little apartment a quatre, ah do you remember, don’t 
send me home just yet, mon vieux, it is only one in the morning. 
You are a journalist, Michel, and your life is varied and interesting 
but I have only another thirty years of sameness to look forward to, 
so let us talk a little more before you return to London—how is 
that grand city, Michel, has it changed much since I was there? 
And do you think I have changed much, my dear old friend? 

And that also was sad. 


Jeanne was a well-known woman lawyer who ten years ago was 
still a student at the Ecole de Droit. She had an elegant apartment 
in the centre of Paris which was also her étude. She lived the perfect 
life of the Paris mondaine. She knew everyone in the social, artistic 
and literary world, had her entrée in the offices of prominent 
politicians and had plenty of money. 

“You have everything to make you happy,” I said to her. 

“But I am not happy, Michel,” she said in that lovely deep voice 
of hers which always thrilled me. And then she told me about her 
brother whom she loved very much and who was now in jail for 
embezzlement. How she herself was caught up in the racket of 
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French politics and was sick and tired of it all. How she had 
thought of killing herself and be done with the whole futile busi- 
ness. How her mother was eating her heart out with grief over the 
brother in prison. 

Those were the good old days, Michel, in that lovely mountain 
village in the south of France—St. Paul du Var—do you remember 
that party we had and the irate mother who stormed the house in 
the morning accusing us of having corrupted her young son? And 
how romantic you and I became under that moon, leaning on the 
century-old battlements and how you kissed me and asked me to 
marry you. We slept in the same bed that night as good comrades, 
Michel, and you were not my lover. 

You thought I was lovely then, mon cher, do you think so still? 
Have I changed much in ten years, Michel? I could not tell her that 
although she was lovely still to look at, her soul had become 
shrivelled up. And that was more than sad. 


Geneviève—my first great love. We met again after ten years. 
We met in her little flat near the Montparnasse district, furnished 
in light unstained wood and with the medium-sized grand piano 
as the main object in the room. 

It was quiet and the lights shaded. She played that nostalgic 
Chopin study in E major which she had taught me to love in those 
passionate days in Melun. Then she told me of her life in the last 
ten years. 

She had failed to reach the top in her career, mainly because she 
lacked the physical stamina to play at concert after concert in com- 
petition with so many other ambitious pianists. So after several 
years of moderate success she had dropped out of the race. 

Her second lover after me was a Rumanian sculptor and they 
were together for many years. She loved him with a deeper love 
than she had felt for me, though he could not usurp the place 
which a woman’s first lover always holds in her heart. They were 
happy together and often spoke of marrying and having children. 

Then something happened, something so mysterious that even 
she could not explain it to me in words. Though they continued 
to love each other profoundly, a subtle change came into their 
relations. The question of marriage was dropped. Gradually they 
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began to drift apart—that was the strangest part about it, Michel, 
we did not quarrel or part violently or become tired of each other, 
we simply drifted apart as if some giant was pulling us in opposite 
directions. Until one day he went away to Rumania. 
All this had happened quite recently and it seemed as if by fate 
I had come back into her life for a brief moment when her soul was 
at its most tragic hour. My heart went out to her in her great sor- 
row and I tried to bridge the years to those days of our own great 
love. For those four days that we were together we succeeded in 
putting the clock back nearly ten years. We became lovers again 
and relived all our most beautiful memories, adding to that early 
passion al] the wisdom and gentleness which life had taught us in 
the interval. It was as if we relived our first love on a higher plane, 
compressing into three days and nights the eight months of our 
romance and the ten years of our separation. 
Later when I was back in London I received this letter from her: 


Michel, I am leaving on Tuesday for the Haute Savoie. Now 
that the flow of days which must separate our lives has begun 
again I feel that I must go away from Paris. 

I must leave this tormented city so that I can relive in my 
mind the magnificent days that we have had and enjoy in 
peace the soothing happiness which they brought me. 

I am not leaving for some romantic impulse, but because I 
fear that the memory of those days might become spoiled in 
the constant turmoil of Paris life and be torn to pieces by the 
pinpricks of everyday routine. 

You brought me peace, Michel, the desire to live again and 
the will to do something with my life. I do not think you can 
measure what that represents for I fear you will never know the 
depth of the abyss in which you found me plunged and in 
which, after struggling for a while, I was gradually letting my- 
self sink for ever. 

Without even trying you opened for me a window on life 
and on the future—words which had lost all meaning for me 
before you came. 

I am leaving for the mountains where it is silent and I can 
be alone. There in the grandeur of nature I can let the memory 
of us, the exquisite and beautiful memory, accomplish its 

healing, : | 
It will not be easy, my dear, and I shall still need your help 
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to restore completely my shattered equilibrium. But when I 
have triumphed, when my life begins anew, then I will be able 
to tell you how much you helped me. 

I have caused so much sorrow and brought so many tears to 
others in the last years that I am still astounded to feel what I 
had forgotten to feel—the infinite sweetness of having brought 
you joy. 

Our four days will live with me to the last breath of my life. 
In them we abolished time, space, the past and the future— 
only the present glowed triumphantly. Who would have 
thought that in our secret hearts, after all these years, our old 
love kept watch. 

If we are destined not to meet again, Michel, farewell now 
and think sometimes of me whom you taught to live again. 

Geneviève. 


It was dark and stormy when my train began to pull out of the 
Gare du Nord on its way to Calais. Slowly the old familiar sights 
of a Parisian railway station glided past, the porters with their 
sloppy blouses and the funny narrow suburban trains crowded with 
clerks and midinettes. 

There came over me suddenly a great sadness, for intuition told 
me that the world was plunging to its doom and I would not see 
Paris again for many years. In forty-eight hours it would be 
1039... 

As the platform ended and the great ponderous train plunged 
into the gloom I turned my face to the window and let the tears 
run from my eyes, weeping for my friends of long ago, for a woman 
with a great sorrow in her heart, and perhaps also for all the misery 
that was yet to come in a world at war. 
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UR last year of peace began at a gentle trot which was to 

increase to a canter and finally land us at full gallop in the 
ditch of war. The events which led up to the fatal September 
morning are of historical interest but they are of no particular in- 
terest to the sociologist. After Munich it was clear that war was 
inevitable sooner or later—the exact method by which it would be 
provoked was of only casual importance. It was the same with the 
last one. If the Sarajevo incident had not occurred something else 
would have been engineered to take its place as the so-called 
“cause” of war. 

In our case we had an easy cavalcade of events which led us by 
gradual stages to the final break. We began the year as you remem- 
ber with a mild speech from Herr Hitler speaking confidently of a 
long period of peace. This fooled nobody and a fortnight later the 
British Government announced that it was spending five hundred 
and eighty million pounds on defence. 

A new factor crept into the political scene in January with the 
first of a series of bomb outrages in England. Members of the Irish 
Republican Army tried to blow up an electric pylon at Didsbury 
and for the next six months they committed fifty-seven terrorist acts 
in London and seventy in the provinces. Those who were arrested 
got a total of six hundred and four years in prison and the campaign 
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was eventually brought under control by special emergency powers 
given to the police. 

I must say that during the beginning of the terrorist campaign, 
by which the I.R.A. hoped to force the British Government to sur- 
render its domination of Northern Ireland, I was amazed at the 
slackness of the police. In the course of a certain investigation 
which I was then carrying out I had come across several I.R.A. hide- 
outs, and two of my Irish friends at least were members of the 
organization and took an active part in planning the bombings. 

Had the police deported all the Irishmen suspected of being con- 
nected with the I.R.A. right at the beginning (as they eventually 
did) most of the damage and casualties would have been avoided. 
But as usual, when faced with something out of the ordinary, the 
British official mind works slowly and hesitantly. Eventually it 
finds a solution to the problem, but how it does totter along in the 
beginning. 

At the beginning of March I remember thinking that the inter- 
national situation was a bit easier. The spirit of appeasement was 
strong in some upper circles of the British and French ruling classes 
and they clung to the few honeyed words which Hitler had cleverly 
inserted into his speech, like a man on top of a swaying ladder. 

On the tenth of that month, Stalin addressed the Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union with a few words which 
were at least brutally realistic. In effect he accused Britain and 
France (and Poland too) of having bought off Germany at the 
price of sacrificing Austria and the Sudetenland. Then he outlined 
Russia’s foreign policy as follows: 

1. We stand for peace and businesslike relations with other 
countries. 

2. We stand for peaceful relations with all our neighbours. 

3. We stand for rendering support to nations which have fallen 
prey to aggression and are fighting for their independence. 

4. Weare not afraid of threats from aggressors and are ready to 
answer with two blows for one against the warmongers who at- 
tempt to infringe the integrity of Soviet borders. 

That was clear enough, and it gave me and other Left-Wing 
speakers plenty of scope for our speeches. It was a clear hint from 
Stalin that if any country thought it could frighten the U.S.S.R. 
with the threat of war it was mistaken, whether that country called 
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itself democratic or Fascist. Unfortunately, Uncle Joe did not 
make it clear what attitude the Soviet Union would adopt towards 
a European war if it did break out and this put Communists in an 
unhappy position later on. 

Five days after Stalin’s speech German troops crossed the 
Czechoslovak border and annexed the territories of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Forty-eight hours later, after recognizing the independ- 
ence of Slovakia, Hitler calmly took it under his protection and his 
troops marched in there also. Ruthenia, temporarily left in the air 
by the Germans, was quickly overrun by Hungarians. 

Hungary in this case was only following the example of Poland 
in how to play the role of jackal to Hitler’s wolf. We have not for- 
gotten that a year before, during the Munich upheaval, Poland 
helped herself to a substantial slice of Czechoslovakia without as 
much as by your leave. 

I would like to put on record just for fun that only six days be- 
fore German troops marched into Czechoslovakia, that is on March 
9, I attended a Press Conference at which a British Government 
spokesman assured us in oily and self-satisfied tones that the inter- 
national situation gave “less cause for anxiety than for some time 
past,” that the Powers-That-Be were inclined to be “optimistic” 
and that a conference to limit armaments would quite likely take 
place before the end of the year. I am sorry to record also that a 
good many newspapers fell for this abysmal stupidity. 

Events now crowded together with increasing speed. In April 
(on Good Friday) the Italian Army invaded Albania and put that 
country in its pocket. At the end of the month Britain intro- 
duced compulsory military service. 

In May we had the sorry farce of a British delegation going to 
Moscow apparently to negotiate a treaty of some sort. The Foreign 
Office chose an official of no particular standing, Mr. William 
Strang, whom we journalists knew to have very strong anti-Soviet 
personal views. The F.O. could not have made a better choice. 

While the roof of Europe was already on fire and the tocsin was 
beginning to sound more loudly, Mr. Strang dawdled his way 
urbanely to Moscow and was found, when he arrived, to be entirely 
devoid of power to make any agreements whatever. The Russians 
needless to say were just a little annoyed. Rightly or wrongly they 
regarded themselves as a Great Power and entitled to the same re- 
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spect as say the United States of America. One would not expect a 
second-rank Foreign Office clerk to be sent to Washington to ne- 
gotiate an Anglo-American non-aggression pact, then why to Soviet 
Russia? 

There is this alternative which in all fairness I must put on record. 
The British Government may have known or suspected that the 
Soviet Government had already begun negotiations with the Ger- 
mans for a non-aggression pact. In that case it would obviously not 
wish to compromise itself too far by sending a high-ranking official 
to Moscow as the rebuff, when it came, would then be all the 
weightier. 

It is more likely however that the whole shabby affair was the 
result of typical Foreign Office snobbery which at that time stil 
regarded the Soviet Union as a kind of China—large population, 
rich in raw materials, queer language and run by a nondescript crew 
of riff-raff. The most generous estimate one can make is that this 
policy was based more on stupidity than hostility. 

At any rate the Soviet Union took it at its face value. It had to 
consider the situation realistically: (a) The British and French 
sold out Czechoslovakia at Munich without consulting the Soviet 
Union, although the U.S.S.R. also had obligations to Czechoslo- 
vakia. (b) Certain sections of the British and French ruling classes 
were hostile to Russia and appeasing towards Hitler. (c) Neither 
the British nor French Governments showed any enthusiasm for 
a treaty with the Soviet Union, although the bulk of the popu- 
lation in both those countries was very much in favour of such a 
move. (I proved that for myself in the numerous meetings which 
I held at the time.) (d) The Polish ruling class was more than 
hostile to the Soviet Union and refused to allow a single Red Army 
man on its territory in case of war with Germany. 

What would Britain have done in Russia’s place? 

The Russians found bad faith both in the Fascist and demo- 
cratic camps—any agreement they reached would therefore be only 
a choice between two evils. 

Meanwhile, Britain was having a little trouble at the other end of 
the world. Tired of continuing the little game of make-believe, the 
Japanese decided to show their teeth at last. In June the entire 
British nation was horrified by the news that Japanese soldiers had 
slapped the faces of Englishwomen and that Englishmen had been 
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forced to take down their trousers to be examined by Japanese. 
British morale reached a new low. 

The German “war of nerves” was by this time in full swing over 
Poland. Although they had previously abandoned Czechoslovakia, 
the British and French Governments assured Poland that if she 
was attacked they would go to war. This was so utterly illogical that 
the Germans evidently thought it was just one more example of 
British hypocrisy and double-dealing. The German mind is com- 
pletely bewildered by the illogical. 

War was now only a question of weeks and I must admit I was 
one of those who were soothed neither by the Sunday paper 
astrologists who said there would be no war that year nor by Gov- 
ernment Press Conferences at which “sunshine stories” were 
handed out. 

And just at this critical juncture I went and had the damnedest 
silly accident which landed me in hospital for several weeks. 

I was on a job for my paper in the morning. After lunch a friend 
offered me a lift a short distance in his car. When we arrived at 
our destination I got out while the car was still moving at only 
about three miles an hour and jumped on the pavement. It had 
been raining, my foot slipped and down I went, cracking the back 
of my head on the hard pavement. Within a few minutes I was 
in hospital lying unconscious with a two-inch parietal fracture of 
the skull and concussion of the brain. 

Now a strange thing had happened that week. On the Monday 
Thad completed a long investigation into the Fascist and pro-Nazi 
organizations in Great Britain. For several months I had wormed 
my way into many of these bodies, such as the Anglo-German 
Fellowship, Admiral Sir Barry Domvile’s Link, the Nordic League, 
the Imperial Fascist League and of course Mosley’s gang. 

To do this I naturally used my mother’s contacts and quite 
shamelessly helped myself to a share of her reflected glory. As I 
knew all the jargon of the Fascist and anti-Semitic camp, having 
heard it since the age of nine, it was child’s play to pose as one of 
the brotherhood. I wanted evidence of the ties linking all these 
bodies together. In this my friendship of many years’ standing with 
Dr. Karl Abshagen, a German journalist, was of valuable assistance. 

Abshagen and I first met in 1931 when he came to London as the 
correspondent of the Hamburger Nachrichten and several other 
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provincial papers. I remember talking to him about Germany at 
that time and asking his opinion of that guy Adolf Hitler that one 
heard about occasionally. He pooh-poohed any idea that such a 
mountebank could ever come into power. 

Our friendship persisted. After the rise of Hitler, Karl paid lip- 
service to the Nazis though he invariably assured me in private con- 
versation that he did not agree with their policy. He was a cultured 
man, politically more a Liberal than anything else, but although 
he did not agree with the Nazi brutality against the Jews and others 
in the Reich, he was stirred in the depth of his Germanic soul by 
the doctrine of Deutschland iiber Alles. 

Thus he became one of the ablest German agents, not because 
it would help the Nazi Party but because it would strengthen 
Germany. This is the key to most older Germans’ attitude towards 
National Socialism and their attitude towards governments and 
social principles in general. Germans have been welded as a nation 
for so short a time that they have in effect no traditional behaviour- 
patterns behind them, as the English have or the French. There- 
fore, although a Bavarian still has a different outlook on many things 
from a Prussian—as a nation (in its total mob psychology) all 
Germans will support any form of government, any immoral 
principle, any shibboleths, as long as these promise to make them 
a great and powerful State. In other words, although all Germans 
are not as methodical and sadistic as the Prussians they all (Bavari- 
ans, Saxons, Prussians, Rhinelanders etc.) share the same common 
denominator which is national megalomania. 

Abshagen and I remained friends right to the end, though for 
some time before the war I think we both knew each other's 
measure. At any rate I can never entirely hate him for it was through 
him indirectly that I met in 1938 a young Australian pianist who 
had come to London to complete her musical studies. She was a 
striking-looking dark-eyed girl with brilliant talent which won her 
a Bachelor of Music degree at the unusually early age of eighteen 
and made her one of the idols of the Australian music public. 
Years later she was to come back into my life in a most unusual and 
unexpected fashion and was eventually to become my wife—but 
that is another story which will have to be told much later on its 
own. 

When I had collected all the evidence I wanted about the Fifth 
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Column in Great Britain and its links with Nazi propaganda serv- 
ices I asked Phil Bolsover, then features editor of the Daily Worker, 
when he wanted my article. He suggested Saturday but some im- 
pulse made me sit down that very night and work on the article. 

I had several meetings to address on the Tuesday and Wednes- 
day but I worked late into the night to finish my piece, packed 
with facts and names and damning evidence. I delivered it on 
the Thursday morning—and five hours later I was lying in bed 
hovering between life and death after my accident. 

The article was published on July 22, 1939, under the title Fifth 
Column in Britain and it raised a hornets’ nest. Other papers took 
up the chase and turned the spotlight on one pro-Nazi organization 
after another. Admiral Sir Barry Domvile, guiding spirit of the 
Link, came in for a particularly uncomfortable time. ) 

He founded this organization in 1937 “for promoting better 
understanding between British and German peoples.” Two years 
before that he was the guest of the Adolf Hitler Regiment in 
Berlin and afterwards often visited Germany where he met Hitler 
and other Nazi leaders. 

On August 3, 1939, that is twelve days after my article appeared, 
Sir Samuel Hoare who was then Home Secretary, stated in reply 
to Mr. Mander, M.P.: | 


“The information I have shows that the organization is being 
used as an instrument of the German propaganda service and 
that money has been received from Germany by one of the 
active organizers.” 


Strangely enough the information I had was just on those same 
lines. For once the Home Secretary and I appeared to be in 
agreement. 

Admiral Sir Barry Domvile was detained under Defence Regu- 
lation 18B in July 1940 “on the grounds that he had been con- 
cerned in acts prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of the 
realm.” (News Chronicle, July 31, 1943.) He spent altogether 
three years in prison and was released on July 31, 1943. 

And that brings me to the strange case of Captain Archibald 
Maule Ramsay, M.P., whom I heard speak at a meeting of the 
Nordic League at which he said some very unparliamentary things 
about Winston Churchill, the Russians, the Jews and lots more. 
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The meetings of the League, which was a meeting ground for 
Mosley’s British Union (of Fascists) the Imperial Fascist League 
run by Arnold Leese and several other Fascist-type organizations, 
were held in the headquarters of the Druids in a street off Theobalds 
Road—only a few minutes from where I lived. 

The hall was a long low-ceilinged room decorated like a Druidic 
meeting-place in the Stone Age, with grey-green papier-maché 
dolmens and menhirs and electric lights resembling torches stuck 
into imitation boulders. I have seen audiences work themselves up 
to an interesting pitch of hysterical emotion over any mention of 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Jews and Marxists while murmurs of pleasure 
greeted any reference to Adolf Hitler. 

At one meeting I thought Captain Ramsay’s remarks so inter- 
esting that I could not resist releasing some of them to the Daily 
Worker. Consternation! The next meeting of the League was held 
under a black cloud. Who was the spy in their midst? 

Before the meeting started the chairman announced that sentties 
would be posted all round the hall to watch the audience (to 
discover note-taking). I chuckled inwardly—the chairman evidently 
did not know that the first thing a trained journalist must be able 
to do is memorize when he cannot use his shorthand! 

Apparently I was one of those under suspicion for after the 
meeting I was hauled up before the committee and closely ques- 
tioned on how I had entered the Nordic League. But I looked so 
respectable and had all my answers ready so they gave me the bene- 
fit of the doubt, though one or two of Mosley’s thugs glared at me 
menacingly several times. However, as I had all the material I 
wanted by then I thought it safer not to return, 

Captain Ramsay it might be mentioned was also detained under 
Regulation 18B and was only released in September 1944—over 
four years later. 


A word about dying. While I lay in a darkened room for hours 
in a coma I also had short moments of dim consciousness during 
which I knew what was happening to me. It was during those 
moments that I experienced the uncanny sensation of feeling 
myself outside myself—there is no other way of describing the 
impression of physical detachment which my mind appeared to 
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have in regard to my body lying in the bed. I had read many times 
fanciful descriptions of the spirit standing outside its body and 
looking down on it, the early trick films used to be fond of showing 
you a man’s wraith rising out of his body and walking off trans- 
parently, but this was a different sensation. It seemed as if one part 
of me was conscious of the fact that my body was only just clinging 
to life and at the same time a second part of me was conscious of 
the fact that the first part was conscious of the body. A double- 
consciousness if there can be such a thing. 

Coupled with this was the phenomenon of a type of clairvoyance 
which amazed me at the time. For example when during a semi- 
conscious moment I asked a nurse if my condition was serious she 
pooh-poched the idea (as they are trained to do) and said I would 
be quite all right. Now while she was speaking I not only felt 
intuitively that she was lying but I could actually see the lies and 
feel them. 

It is impossible to describe what a lie looks or feels like because 
you cannot say it is oblong and has green stripes or it looks like a 
chair or a chipmunk. There is no means of describing anything ex- 
cept by reference to some known shape, whereas of course the lies 
I saw had no shape. They hada substance and a physical content 
all their own, quite different from the nurse’s other words. 

I noticed the same curious phenomenon with the doctor who 
came to see me while I was semi-conscious. I said to him tell me 
the truth old man am I going to die? And he said of course not old 
man, And I said is it very serious and he said good lord no you'll 
be up in no time. At that moment I saw the lies and felt them 
coming from him. I said to him why do you lie to me? He just 
looked at me and was silent. 

This faculty of extra-sensitiveness to truth and untruth has been 
noticed in other patients on the verge of death. In the light of what 
we now know about the physiology of lying, how it disturbs the 
normal rhythm of the brain pulsations and quickens certain glan- 
dular processes, it is not surprising that a man who is extra-receptive 
can feel the difference in the vibrations between truth and lies. 
It just happens that when we are well and fully conscious we are 
not sensitive enough to notice these differences in vibration. 

Another aspect of my double-detachment was that I became 
fully conscious of my will-power as a faculty apart from my other 
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faculties. I stood outside myself and said in effect: well now you 
can do one of two things, you can either decide to live or you can 
decide to die. It seemed perfectly clear that the decision lay in my 
hands. The dialogue went further: do you want to live and is 
there anything worth living for?—in that case make a fight for it. 
Or are you tired of the game and ready to throw in your hand? 

From this strange experience and from the psychology I have 
studied in my life I am convinced that Man’s continued existence 
as a living organism is determined by the balance between two con- 
tradictory instincts: the instinct for self-preservation and the in- 
stinct for self-destruction. 

The suicide impulse is nothing new in psychology, but I think it 
goes even further to the degree that self-destruction is as much an 
instinct as the so-called instinct for self-preservation. Faced with 
danger Man acts according to which of the two instincts is stronget. 
In some instances of abnormal psychological strain, as for example 
when early Christians begged the Roman proconsuls to throw 
them to the lions or when a soldier goes over the top, the balance 
is weighted against life in favour of death. At other times it is the 
opposite. 

During my short stay in the land of betwixt and between, partly 
in death and partly in life, it seems as if both the instincts were 
equally strong but that eventually my desire to live tipped the bal- 
ance. This intervention of the will-power in critical cases of illness 

or injury is of course well known to every doctor. 
-= I was in hospital for some weeks and when I came out an ambu- 
lance took me straight to my new flat in Holborn into which Mary 
had moved all my effects during my illness. For days afterwards she 
nursed me devotedly. 

The hospital doctors told me that I would have to take things 
very quietly for at least two months if I wanted to avoid either a 
relapse or the risk of permanent injury to the brain. Though the 
fracture had healed neatly it had pierced into the inner ear with 
the attendant risk of forming a locus of infection or inflammation. 
They said I might go back to work a month after leaving hospital 
if I promised to do things very moderately. 

I promised everything but when in August the Soviet Union 
signed a pact of non-aggression with Germany and the press of the 
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world let loose such a barrage of hatred against Russia how could 
I lie there on a sofa “taking things easy’ while every man was 
needed to try and counteract the flood of lies from a hostile press? 

Without saying anything either to my doctor or to Mary, both 
of whom would have been livid with rage, I rang up the London 
District Committee of the Communist Party and told them that 
I was available again for speaking. As at that juncture every speaker 
was mobilized to the full the meetings organizer was delighted to 
have me back. He gave me a meeting in Hampstead straight away. 

With the help of my dear friend Johnny, a young electrician 
who was in my first team of Russia Today enthusiasts, I got to the 
meeting somehow and somehow I managed to stand on that open- 
air platform and answer the questions of people puzzled by the 


sudden apparent change in Soviet policy and the angry accusations 


of people genuinely disgusted by what seemed a treacherous volte- 
face. Johnny stood near me by the platform using his shoulder as 
a kind of prop to keep me upright. After the meeting he half-carried 
me to a milk-bar where a cup of coffee revived me enough to get 
me home. 

After that I addressed lunch-hour meetings in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields (near my new flat) and evening meetings in various parts of 
London. My head hurt like hell and there were times when I had 
complete black-outs of consciousness, but somehow I got through it. 

And then on that morning of September 3 the voice of Neville 
Chamberlain came over my wireless telling the world that Britain 
was at war with Germany. I listened to him, lying in a nice hot bath 
and when that spurious air-raid siren suddenly sounded (the first 
time we heard it) I got up and dressed hurriedly, feeling that it 
would not be decent to be bombed in the nude. I was scared to 
hell during a few minutes, though my reason kept telling me that 
the siren was only a propaganda gag—a sort of sound effect to add 
colour to Chamberlain’s solemn croak. 

Well then we went to war over Poland, though why over that 
country and not over Abyssinia or Czechoslovakia or Austria or 
any other pretext I still fail to see. Lots of people have asked me 
since then: why Poland particularly? And if anybody answers: be- 
cause Britain was not ready before all I can say is that Britain was 
certainly not ready for war in September 1939 as subsequent events 
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proved. Luckily the real war did not start until eight months later— 
you remember our halcyon days of “phony war’—which to me 
only proves that the Germans were no more ready for world war 
in 1939 that their opponents. In fact I will debate with anyone 
that if Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia had agreed in 1938 
to hand Hitler an ultimatum to lay off Czechoslovakia or else—he 
would have backed out. Instead of which Russia was handed the 
frozen mitt and Adolf was handed Munich on a silver plate. 
Anyway that is a futile discussion of ifs. 

Then came Russia’s “‘stab in the back” in Poland and the flood of 
anti-Soviet propaganda increased to a torrent and then in December 
there came the Russian attack on Finland and the torrent became 
a raging deluge. When I look back now it seems that I must have 
been crazy to speak at meeting after meeting having only just got 
up from a fractured skull and concussion of the brain. 

But after all Russia was my father’s country and somehow you 
feel that you have to do something to hit back when the enemy is 
attacking unfairly. Because there is no doubt now that most of the 
abuse heaped on Soviet Russia for her actions in Poland and Fin- 
land was inspired more by political hysteria than by a reasoned 
appraisal of the situation. 

The remarkable thing I found during the Polish and Finnish 
campaigns is that there was more hatred expressed in the British, 
French and American press against Russia (with which these 
countries were at peace) than against Nazi Germany with which 
they were at war. 

The Daily Worker gave me the job of collecting all the exag- 
gerations, lies and sheer idiocies published by the British press about 
Finland. This not only made a periodical column in the paper but 
was subsequently published in pamphlet form by the Communist 
Party. I had great fun compiling the material. I must have a pretty 
big sense of humour because I am still a journalist by profession. 
Some of the things my colleagues wrote and published during 
the Soviet-Finnish war made one fee] just a little sick. 

Still the interesting thing is that despite such an intensive press 
campaign against Russia, I and other Left-Wing speakers found 
remarkably little hatred against the U.S.S.R. among the British 
working-class. Among the middle-class yes—but then the middle- 
class of any country is notoriously ignorant in political affairs and 
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judges every issue more by emotional class outlook that by inteli- 
gence. 

The only fly in our political ointment at this time was the un- 
fortunate confusion caused in the Communist Party “line” by the 
lack of clear directive from Moscow at the start of the war. 

When the ink of Britain’s war declaration was still wet, the 
secretary of the Communist Party of Great Britain, Harry Pollitt, 
issued a statement to the members about the Party policy towards 
the Second World War. 

The war was characterized as a war against Fascism (for which 
Communists had been clamouring for years) and as such it was 
approved. But Communists could not give their full support to the 
British Government as long as it contained “Municheers” and 
potential Fifth Columnists. Therefore the Communist Party set 
itself the following double task: 

1. Wage the war against Fascism with all its might on the battle- 
front. 

2. Wage the war against Tories, Municheers, pro-Nazi elements, 
etc., on the home front. 

In other words: war on two fronts. It sounded so simple and 
clear and it went down very well indeed at meetings. I remember 
one meeting in particular held in Woolwich near the Arsenal, one 
of the biggest open-air crowds I have ever had, at which I ex- 
pounded the Communist policy to about two thousand working- 
class folk and was cheered mightily and even given an escort of 
honour back to the railway station. 

And then a short while after the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain issued a statement condemning 
Harry Pollitt’s “line” as incorrect, removing him from his post as 
secretary and issuing a new “line” of their own in which the Second 
World War was condemned as an imperialist and unjust war which 
could only bring misery to the workers of the world and which 
should be ended as soon as possible if necessary by negotiation with 
Herr Hitler, etc. 

A very confusing change and one which shook me among others. 
That old Harry should have been wrong in his analysis of the world 
situation did not surprise me. He was a good agitator but of no great 
intellectual calibre. During my connection with the Party I came 
in contact with him quite a lot and with his wife Marjorie who held 
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various odd jobs inside the Party machine. If anything I would say 
that Harry Pollitt’s weakness would be a tendency towards a petit- 
bourgeois outlook on life. 

The ability to theorize and to analyse world events from a wider 
point of view was always the weakness of the British Communist 
Party in particular. In my time the Party had no really intelligent 
men at its helm. On the Central Committee half-Indian R. Palme 
Dutt had a dull schoolmasterish approach to every problem, 
Emile Burns was a keen and incisive historian, J. R. Campbell was 
an excellent recorder of day-to-day events, “Willie” Gallagher was 
of course just an astute Parliamentarian and D. F. Springhall 
(“Springie”) was a tough sensual man of action. Not an analytical 
brain among them of the calibre of a Lenin a Trotsky or even a 
Bukharin. 

As for the rest of the Party they were just so many industrious 
sheep. The daily tasks inside the movement were so numerous that 
there was hardly any time to think about general principles of 
activity. The only time Party members came together in the 
branches it was to discuss their work in each particular district, not 
to indulge in theoretical discussions on the “line.” 

In fact although discussion on Party principles was not forbidden 
it was subtly discouraged. Any man who raised a doubt about the 
wisdom of the general line or voiced an alternative view was accused 
(a) of being “off the line” and (b) of being a Trotskyist. If he 
persisted in airing his views he was thrown out of the Party. 

Members took it for granted that the Central Committee, who 
were in touch directly with the Kremlin, knew what was best for 
Communists and obeyed their orders. It did not occur for instance 
to ask whether what the Kremlin thought was necessarily the best 
thing for Communism in Great Britain. That would have been 
worse than Trotskyism! 

The Pollitt Blunder was the first crack in the fabric and although 
by dint of branch meetings, circular letters and furious activity by 
Central Committee members the breach was temporarily sealed it 
left some a bit weak in the knees. When two years later the Soviet 
Union entered the war and the Party suddenly decided the war was 
not an imperialist war after all but a just and holy war confusion 
was not made easier. After exactly twenty-two months the “line” 
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had come around full circle and we were right back where Harry 
Pollitt had started. 

Nowadays you cannot help but feel a little sorry for the British 
Communists. They are generally such enthusiastic and earnest folk 
that it seems almost a shame to find their political ideas were peri- 
odically slapped with a wet fish by the Soviet Government. As I 
discovered from personal experience later, when I worked for Ivan 
Maisky, Soviet Ambassador in Great Britain, the Kremlin has the 
most profound contempt for the British Communists whom they 
use as willing stooges. 

One recent example of this was in Italian political affairs after 
the capitulation. Two main political camps were set up by the 
Italians: Badoglio and King Victor on one side and the Liberation 
Committee on the other. Even the Foreign Office and the State 
Department did not have the nerve openly to recognize the re- 
actionary Fascist-tainted Badoglio outfit. 

The Communists in Britain and their Daily Worker supported 
the Liberation Committee and daily mud-slammed King Victor and 
Marshal Badoglio. “Badoglio Must Go” took the place of “Mosley 
Must Go” or “Chamberlain Must Go” as a Communist agitation 
slogan. And then one fine day .. . 

The Soviet Government, out of the blue, recognized King Victor 
and Marshal Badoglio and appointed an ambassador to the pocket 
king’s “Court.” The poor old Daily Worker suddenly found itself 
holding another wet fish. Which did not prevent its editors, with 
utterly shameless rapidity, from switching their “line” once more. 

The leaders of the British C.P. are all, without exception, small- 
minded men with the fundamentally petit-bourgeois instincts of a 
bureaucrat. I knew them all intimately and can vouch for this 
judgment of them. They are no more revolutionary in mind or 
temperament than my great-aunt. Their sole concern is in keeping 
their comfortable little jobs in the Party machine, and to do this 
they are prepared to accept any “line” which the Kremlin dictates. 

Inside the Party hierarchy there is a constant struggle for power 
which is not a pretty sight to watch from close up. I could write 
reams about the jockeying and petty intriguing that go on in the 
“Inner sanctum” of the C.P. based on personal jealousies and the 
desire for self-advancement. Lenin in his time had some hard things 
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to say about this mean attitude of mind on the part of several now 
prominent British Communists—but of course all these things have 
been carefully cut out of the Lenin “collected works” issued by the 
Party nowadays. 

The rank and file members of the C.P. are blissfully unaware of 
what goes on over their heads. Most of them are unintelligent 
youngsters who are hypnotized by the aura of the word Com- 
munism and believe that they are carrying on the tradition of Karl 
Marx and Lenin. In their subconscious minds is a vague picture of 
the “barricades” with a red flag floating proudly in the breeze. 
They think of themselves as working for some mystical “Cause” the 
content of which is dictated to them by their branch secretaries 
who in turn get it ready-made from the district committees. 

Every youth loves a street demonstration as an outlet for his 
exuberance and Jatent ruffianly instinct. At all times the hotbed of 
revolutions has been among university students—the desire of 
youth to break down the cramping old world and build anew. 

This instinct has been taken full advantage of by the C.P. leaders 
who have built up a well-oiled “demonstration squad.” The London 
District Committee of the Communist Party can bring a crowd of 
yelling boys and girls into ‘Trafalgar Square on any occasion if you 
give them twenty-four hours’ notice. This crowd will yell any slogan 
you wish to choose, and their well-drilled antics will be termed “a 
spontaneous demonstration of working-class feeling.” It is just 
about as spontaneous as the factory meetings at which Soviet 
workers used to pass resolutions in the good old days before the 
desperate need for production stopped these time-wasting gym- 
nastics. 

The most interesting part of the Communist machinery is not 
the mass of its moron members but its “fractions” or semi-secret 
groups inside various organizations. Practically every profession in 
England has its C.P. fraction—the lawyers, doctors, scientists, 
journalists. The members of this little group are sometimes quite 
well known in their profession and for that reason keep their 
membership of the C.P. secret. 

They do not attend ordinary branch meetings but meet as a 
separate entity inside the Party. For example the Communist 
journalists’ fraction used to meet under the name of the “Johnson 
Literary Society” in a room in the Friends’ Meeting House run by 
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the Quakers in the Euston Road. The Friends would have been 
horrified had they been able to listen in to some of the discussions 
in the “literary” group. The meeting-place of the fraction was 
changed periodically in order to avoid police supervision, though 
from what I now know of the work of Scotland Yard’s Political 


. Branch (the Special Division) this was a waste of time as the Party 


was riddled with informers. 

At one time the group met in my flat in Bloomsbury, though 
this became dangerous because the caretaker noticed these periodic 
gatherings and became suspicious. I generally convened the meet- 
ings and kept for that purpose a list of all the journalist members 
of the fraction. In true conspiratorial fashion this list, on tissue- 
paper, was kept in a little oiled silk wrapping inside a tin cocoa-can 


under a floor-board in my living-room—the tin was to preserve the 


list from the nibblings of mice. 

Their lordships Beaverbrook, Rothermere, Camrose and all 
would have been very surprised if they had been able to glance at 
my little list, containing the names of some quite well-known Fleet 
Street men whom no one ever suspected of being Communist Party 
members. 

The same fraction system is used by the C.P. inside trade union 
branches to the extent that many branch meetings have become an 
absolute farce. The system works very simply. 

Secret members of the Communist Party join the trade union or 
professional association of their particular profession. They become 
faithful and regular attenders at branch meetings, which is more 
than the average trade union member does. Before a union branch 
meeting takes place all the C.P. members hold what is called a 
fraction meeting at which the agenda of the coming meeting is fully 
discussed and a “line” adopted. 

Speeches dealing with the various points of the “line” are then 
allotted to different people according to their known qualities as 
speakers: Jim will argue on a solid basis of A—Marjorie will be a 
little more emotional and will put point B—while Bill will stress 
the international political angle . . . etc. Voting on the different 
points is of course decided beforehand. 

When the trade union branch meeting is held it is quite pretty 
to watch the Communist caucus go into action. The speeches are 
made as arranged and as all the members of the fraction vote to- 
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gether it is generally easy for them to swing the rest of the meeting 
the way they want it to go. A well-organized minority can always 
sway a vague majority which is not sure of its own mind. 

The result of all this is that the C.P. fraction nearly always 
manages to make the branch vote as it wants on some particular 
point (for instance a ban on the Daily Worker or “Aid for Spain”) 
and the entire branch membership—eighty per cent of whom never 
turn up at meetings—are put on record as supporting some Com- 
munist-inspired resolution or other. 

The vote-swinging and caucus-running by the C.P. at one time 
became so well-oiled and shameless that the non-Communists be- 
came frightened and raised a Red-baiting cry throughout the Na- 
tional Union of Journalists to which I belonged. But as most of 
the members of the C.P. were kept secret it was hard to find the 
culprits. 

Of all this also the rank-and-file of the party are totally unaware. 
They know vaguely that these secret C.P. groups exist but that is 
all. Their job is to chalk slogans on the walls, push leaflets under 
doors, sell the Daily Worker and mill around Trafalgar Square on 
suitable occasions. ‘The most important Fabian work of infiltrating 
and influencing organizations from within is done by Party mem- 
bers in secret and with quite commendable efficiency. 

My own work had to be done with an extra measure of care in 
view of the attention which Scotland Yard devoted to me as a 
foreigner. My letters were all read and my ’phone tapped. 

Unfortunately a Post Office worker once told me how it was 
done. Every morning about six o’clock a man would come around 
and say: “Anything for King Street (C.P. headquarters), Red Lion 
Square (‘Russia Today Society’ ),” etc., collect the letters and go off 
with them. They would be brought back a few hours later, in time 
for the next delivery. 

Sometimes the system broke down, as on several occasions letters 
of mine were delivered to the “Russia Today Society” offices which 
were not far from my flat. I would then go around and collect them, 
much to the amusement of us all. But on the whole Scotland Yard 
worked discreetly and efficiently, if surprisingly slowly. 

For example, although the Special Branch knew that I was of 
Russian birth and a red-hot Left-Winger, at a time when such folk 
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were all regarded as potential Fifth Columnists, it took them seven- 
teen months to put a stop to my activities. 

In that time, in my capacity of technical editor of two well 
known engineering journals I was able to travel all over the country 
visiting war factories and seeing the plans of many of Britain’s most 
“secret” weapons. Looking back on it now I am amazed at the 
haphazard way in which the whole thing was managed. 

In the second year of war I visited many war factories, including 
some at work on special Admiralty and Air Ministry production. 
At one factory I examined a new gun-rifling machine very much 
hush-hush and discussed the blueprints of it with the chief engineer 
and inventor. At another factory where they had armed guards at 
the gate I saw them making components for radio-location ap- 
paratus long before the general public had ever heard of such a 
thing. I knew all the details of Britain’s answer to the magnetic 
mine months before the news was released publicly. 

If I had been a Fifth Columnist, as the Yard suspected, what a 
lot of damage I could have done in those seventeen months. 

As it was, the situation became more and more difficult and I 
eventually had to give up my job on one technical paper. I decided 
that I would have a spell as a free-lance for a while and then get 
myself another job. This was just about the time that Germany 
was preparing to end the “phony” war period and start the war 
in earnest. 
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WHILE we are all enjoying the phony war in the first months 
of 1940 (patrol activity in the Maginot Line) and cursing the Rus- 
sians for their brutality to the dear gallant little Finns and wonder- 
ing what America would do I will just have time to slip in the 
account of what is probably the craziest thing that ever happened 
or will happen to me in this life. 

I am working as a free-lance journalist, running a live-wire fea- 
tures agency from my flat with the help of a few other Left-Wing 
journalists. 
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One afternoon I left my flat to take my watch to be mended 
down in Kingsway. At the corner of Red Lion Square I came across 
a little eight-year-old girl, standing by the railings and crying. I tried 
to comfort her and gathered that she had lost her way from home. 

Eventually I got from her that she lived somewhere near Drury 
Lane so, as I was going in that direction, I said I would take her 
home. As we were walking along hand in hand, she prattling away 
about her school pals, we met running towards us a man and a 
policeman. The man shouted: “There he is—catch him,” and then 
proceeded to accuse me of having kidnapped his daughter. I said 
don’t be bloody silly I’m bringing her back to you. He said: you 
dirty swine you kidnapped her, whereupon I lost my temper caught 
him by the coat and was just going to sock him on the jaw but the 
policeman held my arm. 

This is ridiculous I said to the policeman, I found this kid crying 
near my home and I was bringing her back to her neighbourhood. 
Well I really don’t know what to do, the young rather dumb War 
Reserve policeman said, I think you had better all come back to 
Bow Street police station. I said O.K. only you are wasting my time. 
The father of the girl was still muttering dark threats but by now 
he was not so sure of himself. 

However at the station he was met by his hysterical wife and they 
proceeded to lay a charge of abduction against me. I protested to 
the sergeant in charge, explaining the circumstances but he was a 
granite-faced imbecile who just wrote down the charge and said I 
would come before the magistrate in the morning. I demanded to 
see a solicitor but the police put every obstacle in my way and by 
the time I was allowed to telephone my solicitor he had left his 
office. 

There I was in a police cell charged with abduction. The police 
very unfairly did not allow me to get in touch with any of my 
friends until after I had appeared before the court—a remarkably 
subtle bit of trickery which I understand is often practised by the 
police. When they are not sure of the strength of their case they 
resort to all kinds of tricks to weaken that of the defendant propor- 
tionately. Though I have every respect for some aspects of the 
English legal machine (compared with that of other countries) I 
know from experience in this and other cases that the police often 
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behave unfairly and in a manner designed to prejudice the case of 
the accused. 

After I had been in a chilly police cell for half the night I began 
to get seriously worried, though I imagined that the magistrate 
would dismiss the whole thing as nonsense in the morning. By the 
morning, however, my morale was at its lowest. 

I came before the magistrate, unshaven and in a pair of shabby 
flannel trousers which I wore at the time of my arrest. Admittedly 
I did not look like a respectable journalist and certainly might have 
been mistaken for the type of sexual maniac who kidnaps little 
girls. But even so I should have been given the opportunity of legal 
advice and the Court should in all fairness have granted me bail. 
Instead of which the magistrate ruled that I should be remanded 
in custody for a week for a medical report. 

Now I really began to feel desperate. I seemed to be caught up in 
a long set of grinding gears, all working smoothly together and 
against which one human being was powerless. I had at this time 
little experience of English police-court procedure or I would have 
managed my case better. 

I did not realize until later that the police consider it a matter of 
honour to win their cases and it is galling to them to see a defend- 
ant walk off free or in some cases get damages against the police for 
wrongful arrest. They will resort to any subterfuge within the bare 
limits of law to avoid the danger of being proved wrong in court, 
even to the extent of deliberate perjury in giving evidence. 

Before I was taken away to Brixton jail I was finally allowed to 
get in touch with a solicitor and to tip off one of my journalist 
friends. At least people would know where I was. And then I was 
put in a large Black Maria van, locked in a tiny cubicle, alongside 
a number of other cubicles containing thieves, deserters, confidence 
tricksters, and whirled off to jail. 

Brixton is a remand prison in which no sentences are served but 
where criminals are sent to await trial if they have been refused bail. 
It is in a sense not really a prison but a detention centre, though 
outwardly it has all the aspect of a prison. At any rate the cells, 
“screws” (warders) and routine are approximately the same. 

The main difference is that when you are on remand you are 
nominally stil] an innocent man not yet proved guilty by any court, 
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Therefore you are allowed to wear your own clothes, receive letters 
and parcels, smoke within certain limits, and are not obliged to do 
any prison work. 

I was put in the prison “hospital”—a large airy room in which 
there were about fifteen beds. There were windows on every side, 
a polished parquet floor and a free and easy atmosphere which sur- 
prised me agreeably. Prisoners were allowed to do much as they 
pleased, within a certain routine of meals and doctor’s inspection, 
and most of the time we talked, read, played chess or draughts, and 
generally lazed our time away. 

The others in the ward were all cases requiring psychological 
observation, though I have to this day not discovered how this was 
done. The warder who sat at one end of the big room reading 
magazines or dozing was himself an unintelligent man who cer- 
tainly did not look as if he could observe anything. 

Once every morning a young and extremely shy doctor would 
come into the ward, walk hurriedly from bed to bed asking “Every- 
thing all right?” hardly daring to look the so-called patients in the 
face, and then dashing out again as if anxious to get away from us 
all. 

The patients were undoubtedly interesting and in some instances 
serious cases of psychic perversion or maladjustment, but the Brix- 
ton medical staff certainly did not appear able to deal with them. 

In the bed on one side of me was a young labourer, a cheerful 
and talkative man, who was quite obviously a case of phrenasthenia 
with sexual delinquency. Though he was not a complete idiot his 
mental functions were very restricted and consisted mostly of a 
repetition of various jokes he had played on others or had played 
on him. He was twenty-four years old and had already spent fifteen 
years of his life either in approved schools, Borstal, mental institu- 
tions or prisons. He was over-sexed and this had led him into 
homosexual practices alternating with attacks on women. He spent 
most of his time trying to find someone to listen to his reminis- 
cences of sexual encounters, particularly those with other men. He 
told me that whenever he was sent to jail he always managed to 
obtain all sorts of little privileges for himself (more food, cigarettes, 
etc.) by letting either warders or other prisoners have sexual rela- 
tions with him. This fact was recounted with obvious relish. 

This practice of warders having homosexual relations with prison- 
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ers was subsequently confirmed to me by other “old lags.” In the 
long-term prisons many people report that certain warders have 
their “sweethearts” among the perverted prisoners and they have 
been known to fight each other for the favours of some round- 
hipped curly-haired “poof” colloquially known as Maisie. Alter- 
nately I have heard tales of these “poofs” tearing each other’s 
peroxided hair over some other prisoner or warder whom they re- 
garded as their “man.” 

On the other side of me I had a tragic case of schizophrenia— 
that type of split personality which is a common form of mental 
derangement. He was a tall soldierly-looking schoolmaster who - 
had been a major in the last war. A bullet wound in the right cen- 
tral part of the forehead (about one-half inch to the right of the 
frontal suture and just above the right superciliary. ridge) may have 
been the cause of his malady. 

He and his wife ran a small private school in the country for 
children of richer middle-class parents. Everything went smoothly 
(so the major told me) until he got one of his “attacks” as he called 
them. Then he would have a complete black-out, leave his home 
and go on a rampage through the country, staying at expensive 
hotels without paying his bill, getting credit on the strength of his 
military title and dignified appearance and committing all kinds 
of minor frauds. This usually landed him in the police courts but so 
far the magistrates had taken a lenient view because of his honour- 
able war record and had let him off with a fine. This time he was 
afraid it would mean being sent for trial at the Old Bailey—Eng- 
land’s highest criminal court. 

He was a charming and moderately cultured man, though with 
the most reactionary and “Little England” view of the world. The 
others in the ward liked him and brought their little troubles to 
him for advice, trusting in the fact that he was an educated man 
and a schoolmaster. He was obviously a sick man requiring careful 
treatment. Dragging him through police courts, remand prisons and 
criminal courts proves only that many British legal authorities are 
themselves pathological cases requiring treatment. A more idiotic 
procedure for a schizophreniac it would be hard to imagine. It 
savours of the time (not so long ago) when British courts sent a 
man to jail for being poor. 

One of the most interesting cases in the ward was a middle-aged 
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man of the artisan class with a gentle face and a quiet voice whose 
bed was opposite mine and who generally kept himself a little apart 
from the rest. He was generally reputed to be awaiting trial for 
attempted murder of his daughter. 

He was a professional soldier who had served in practically every 
garrison of the British Empire in his time and had a remarkable 
record as a staff sergeant in the 1914 war, being decorated for gal- 
lantry, etc. 

It turned out at his trial at the Old Bailey, which I attended, 
that he and his twenty-five-year-old daughter had been living in 
incestuous relationship for about six years and were both quite 
happy with the arrangement. His daughter then fell in love with a 
young man and the father out of passionate jealousy had attempted 
to strangle the girl. 

Among the poorer classes, where over-crowding creates favourable 
circumstances, I learned that it was not unusual for a girl to have 
her first sexual encounter with her father, though similar relations 
between mother and son are practically unknown. 

The case of this soldier was only outstanding because of the 
homicidal jealousy of the father against another man. However his 
war record stood him in good stead and he only got eighteen 
months. 

Twice a day we were all let out to take exercise in the prison yard, 
meaning that we had to walk one behind the other round and 
round a rectangular space, under the eyes of two surly warders. 
Though we were not allowed to talk the rule was not strictly en- 
forced. Prisoners were also allowed to smoke. 

It was during one of these boring round-the-yard jaunts that I 
made the acquaintance of a young economics student who with his 
brother, an officer in the Royal Navy, was accused of transgressing 
the Official Secrets Act. 

Jimmy was a brilliant student who was already a lecturer in eco- 
nomics at the Exeter University. His brother Pat was serving at a 
shore station in France during the first months of the war. Both of 
them were Communists. 

Now one day Pat came across a copy of some onida orders 
of a political nature issued to British officers. It was more than he 
could stand so he sent the orders to his brother and he in tum 
communicated them to the Daily Worker. Both were arrested and 
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sent for trial. Though strictly speaking Pat was in the wrong in 
communicating any part of his Service orders to a civilian, the case 
was such a flagrant breach of every democratic principle for which 
the Allies were supposed to be fighting that he cannot be entirely 
blamed for trying to let a little wholesome air in what was the 
rotten cesspool of French politics. As events proved shortly after, 
the French Government was far more energetic in fighting its own 
people than the Germans. 

We became firm friends during the week that I was there and I 
afterwards helped them as much as possible with their trial. Pat 
was dismissed from the Service and got eighteen months and 
Jimmy got six months. When they were both free we became good 
friends. 

Another unusual case with whom I became friendly in the exer- 
cise yard was Mohamed Singh Azad, the thirty-seven-year-old In- 
dian who assassinated Sir Michael O’Dwyer, former Governor of 
the Punjab, by shooting him at a public meeting. 

Singh was a stoutly-built man with dark hair and a rather childish 
smile which rarely left his face when he talked to you. He seemed 
to be smiling at everything, the dreary grey yard, the morose ward- 
ers, the prospect of the gallows. 

At the end of a meeting mostly of Tory old fogies at Caxton Hall 
in Westminster, Singh had made his way towards the platform and 
had fired several shots from an old revolver, which he told me he 
had bought from a soldier in a public-house in Camden Town. 

“It was not good enough revolver,” he said. “Maybe I would get 
more.” 

Sit Michael O’Dwyer was Governor of the Punjab at the time of 
what The Times still refers to as the Amritsar “incident” where on 
the orders of the late Brigadier-General R. E. H. Dyer troops 
opened fire on an unarmed Indian crowd “incidentally” killing four 
hundred and injuring one thousand two hundred. O’Dwyer imme- 
diately after the action issued an order approving Dyer’s brutality. 
This was criticized even in British papers. 

Singh had brooded over this for a long time. He told me the 
Amritsar massacre was one of the things that made him hate the 
British and led him to plan some kind of spectacular revenge. 

As he afterwards repeated in court, he said: “I do not mind 
dying. What is the use of waiting until you are old? You want to 
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die when you are young. That is what I am doing. I am dying for 
my country. I am dying for a purpose.” 

There is no doubt that an element of paranoia entered into his 
outlook, leading him at times to wild and incoherent statements, 
though in his own way he was convinced that by making a public 
protest he would draw attention to the plight of an India which 
sees thousands of its people die every year of famine and disease. 

He told the police at the time of his arrest: “I have seen people 
starving in India under British imperialism. I am not sory for 
protesting. It was my duty to do so for the sake of my country. I 
don’t mind . . . hanged if you like.” 

One day he said a strange thing to me, smiling all the while. 
“You know, I no kill O’Dwyer. That man was so bad that when I 
fire revolver he killed by all the wickedness inside him. Just like 
that.” 

He was friendly with everybody in the exercise yard. As a man 
under the shadow of the rope he was treated with sympathy by 
the warders and allowed certain privileges, such as sitting down if 
he felt tired and smoking more than an agreed quota. He chatted 
to the “screws” with complete unconcern. 

At his trial he pleaded not guilty and was defended by two very 
able lawyers. Soon after I left Brixton I heard that he went ona 
hunger strike lasting forty-two days and became so weak that he 
had to be forcibly fed. | 

At the last day of his trial when Mr. Justice Atkinson asked him 
if there was anything he wanted to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him he produced a sheaf of papers and 
began to read in a loud voice. The Judge tried to stop him but he 
went on reading in a loud voice for about twenty minutes. 

One of the reporters at the trial told me afterwards that it was 
extremely difficult to make out what Singh was saying, though the 
words starvation, imperialism and Amritsar were frequently heard. 

Finally the Judge interrupted him and passed sentence of death. 
Singh began waving one hand in the air and thumping the dock 
with the other. He shouted his defiance at the sentence and before 
the police dragged him away he spat into the well of the court. He 
was hanged by the neck until he was dead at Pentonville Prison on 
August 1. 
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Needless to say that when my own case came up before the 
magistrate—I had by this time a lawyer to defend me—he stopped 
it half-way through and dismissed me. Even the detective in charge 
of the case admitted to me that the police had made a mistake. I 
did not proceed against them for wrongful arrest because it would 
have cost too much money legally and also because on the whole I 
had an interesting and not too unpleasant week in my first English 
jail. 


France lay defeated, Norway was lost, the name of Dunkirk 
weighed heavily on the brave English people’s heart in that be- 
wildering year when the Reichswehr had the world by the throat. 

One of my friends took his little cabin cruiser across three times 
to the blood-soaked beaches of Dunkirk—the same cruiser that I 
had fitted with a Baudouin engine nearly ten years before and on 
which he and I had spent many happy week-ends—and each time 
he came back with about forty of the men who had once been told 
that General Gamelin was a genius and that their washing would 
soon hang on the Siegfried Line. On his fourth trip no one knows 
what happened to Mason and his gallant little cruiser. 

It was this incident in the so far disappointing war that first 
awoke in me respect for British courage and their genius for im- 
provising aid in an emergency. They are a dull and on the whole 
unimaginative folk these English but by gosh when they get in a 
tight spot they think of the darnedest craziest things. | 

From a military and political point of view it is difficult to ap- 
praise the French campaign which led to Dunkirk, though it seems 
pretty clear on the evidence available so far that the British High 
Command was guilty of criminal negligence and ignorance in many 
particulars, especially in the choice of weapons and the method of 
training troops for 1940 warfare. 

The High Command was at that time still dominated by last-war 
generals whose idea of an airplane was that it was a useful gadget 
for reconnaissance, don’t you know. It took the British another 
whole year to get rid of these incredible mildewed relics. It is no 
excuse as I hear Tories say even today to claim that the British 
Wat Office did not know the type of warfare Hitler would unleash 
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on the Continent. If a ruling class is going to rule a country it is 
its job to do so efficiently and not to claim after a disaster that “it 
did not know.” 

The tragedy is that the British ruling clique will forget all the 
muddles and mistakes which cost so many lives during peace and 
during the first part of the war. And so we will settle down to an- 
other period of misrule which will lead us by comfortable stages to 
the next war. | 


On that lovely Saturday afternoon of September 7 almost on the 
anniversary of the war I was writing letters when the sirens sounded 
a few minutes before five o’clock. We had heard the wail before 
and heard many bombs, notably on August 24, but we knew as yet 
nothing of the horror that could come. I said to myself what a 
funny time to blow the siren if that means the post office will be 
closed I will not be able to register this letter, what a nuisance. 

And then for the first time in full daylight we heard the throb- 
bing of over three hundred bombers in a clear sky. Woolwich 
Arsenal, the Limehouse Docks, Tower Bridge—maijestic columns of 
smoke rose from the gaping holes torn in East London. Living in 
the City of London, on the fringe of the East End and Dockland, 
I felt some of the impact of that first devastating blow. 

I stood on a corner in Holborn watching the fire-engines and the 
auxiliary pumps drawn by converted taxis streaming east with 
clanging bells and screeching tyres. From every part of London 
they raced to the rapidly growing well of fire. 

Down by the river I looked across to the docks now mantled by 
strangely immovable clouds of smoke, in the warm evening air the 
great billows seemed to hover for a long time without changing 
their menacing shape. It has come at last I thought and walked 
back to my flat afraid in my heart. 

Two hours later came the night raiders to finish what the others 
had begun. The last rays of the sun were dimmed by a great canopy 
of orange light which unfolded in the east and the jagged outline 
of London roofs stood out blackly like a silhouette snipped out of 
black paper. London that sombre dirty city which I hated at fist 
and grew to love was on fire. 

About ten o’clock that night Mary arrived at my flat, having 
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driven through the glaring streets in a taxi. She was at that time 
doing war work and had attended an official dinner in Whitehall. 
It was fitting that in this ninth year of our love we should be to- 
gether in the great danger. 

All through the night the sky glowed. Puffs of acrid smoke crept 
into our rooms. Feathery pieces of ash drifted by in the air borne 
out of the pool of fire by the night breeze. The attack was concen- 
trated on Dockland and although we could hear the thud of the 
bombs the danger was not too near. Mary swears that for most of 
the night I slept quite unconcerned. 

On the following afternoon when smoke was still in the air 
Mary and I went to see a funny film at the Stoll Picture House in 
Kingsway, sitting in a half-empty theatre. Half-way through, at 
about half past seven, the sirens wailed and the manager of the 
theatre came out on the stage to inform us amiably that there was 
a raid on. And it was a raid—this time much nearer home. Hun- 
dreds of bombers came to stoke up the still glowing fires of Dock- 
land and to start new ones in the City of London. 

Mary and I sat in the stalls laughing at the silly film, I don’t 
remember what it was, and we held hands just like a couple of kids. 
Some people got up quietly and went out and others up in the 
gallery for some reason came down into the stalls, though there 
was not much to choose in that great pile of masonry built for an 
opera house. | 

There were a few desultory cracks from anti-aircraft guns but also 
many whining bombs and crumping explosions, yet the laughter of 
the audience was sometimes so loud that even the raid noises were 
covered. Would any other but a British audience have done the 
same I wonder. 

Leaving the cinema our next problem was to find somewhere to 
eat. Bombs were dropping close by and many fires had already been 
started in the City itself. As we hurried down Kingsway we gazed in 
awe at the high arches of Bush House silhouetted against an ocean 
of orange and pale green. Just as we neared the Strand came that 
ghastly clanging noise. We ran into a doorway and crouched down 
hearts beating. Whumpf ... and then another ... and the 
choking smell of exploded cordite. 

Running, dodging, crouching in doorways, we finally reached a 
big hotel in the Strand. The hall was packed with people all talking 
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very loudly and apparently unconcerned, the bar was also crowded 
with people drinking what they could get from the harassed bar- 
men, and there was no food to be had. Driven by hunger we took 
a deep breath and plunged back into the street, finally taking refuge 
in a public-house which I knew had a snack-bar. They gave us 
sandwiches and beer and life seemed much rosier. 

During what seemed like a short lull in the constant drone over- 
head we made our way home, pretending not to be frightened, and 
were surprised to find the flat still standing. A hospital had been 
hit near by and there were two fires only a few score yards away, 
but all through the rest of that terrible ten-hour raid we were safe. 
This was the first of the week-ends that Mary and I spent together 
in the front line of the battle of London, for nearly all the really 
big blitzes were either on a Saturday or a Sunday or both together. 

Though after each big raid my flat became a little more untidy 
and battered, with windows broken, gas and water cut off, grimy 
with deposited soot from nearby fires, it managed to survive all the 
vicious attacks on the City of London. Even when half the street 
in which it stood was obliterated and one whole corner of Red 
Lion Square collapsed this tough little building stood the test— 
until one day ... 

Here are the bare bones of these first raids as given in official 
figures published much later. Had we known the full danger at the 
time I dare say we would not have felt so confident. About two 
hundred and fifty bombers came over on the Saturday, starting nine 
huge spreading areas of flame, nineteen great fires and nearly a 
thousand smaller ones. On that day four hundred and thirty people 
were killed and one thousand six hundred injured. 

On the Sunday there were two hundred bombers and during 
nine and a half hours they started twelve areas of fire, killed four 
hundred and twelve people and injured nearly eight hundred. By 
the morning every railway to the south was out of action. And so 
the sad procession went on. Monday—three hundred and seventy 
killed, one thousand four hundred injured. . . . Tuesday—more 
than two hundred killed, hundreds injured . . . Wednesday— 
three hundred and fifty-six killed, over a thousand injured. 

London was bombed every night in September by a raiding force 
averaging two hundred ’planes at a time and during that “blitz” 
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oficial records say that five thousand seven hundred and thirty 
people were killed and nearly ten thousand badly injured. 

And each morning those who were left took up the threads of 
life and carried on in their quiet unhurried way. Going out in the 
moming along Holborn and Kingsway I used to see groups of 
women office cleaners—London’s inimitable charwomen—making 
their way cheerfully towards buildings which sometimes existed no 
more. Or the many clerks and typists, accountants and solicitors— 
the cream of the middle-class—neatly dressed in their black coats or 
trim frocks, picking their way through piles of shattered masonry, 
clutching their inevitable attaché-cases and climbing over hillocks 
of stone like veteran mountaineers. They certainly were remarkable 
people. | 

I was luckier than some because at this time I had become assist- 
ant editor of an important engineering journal and spent part of | 
the week in the country, in comparative safety. Every time I came 
back to London I expected to find my flat and all my belongings 
blown to hell but they managed to survive that year. 

On the other hand my job was not too healthy at times. I used 
to visit factories engaged on war work, many of which were also 
visited by the Luftwaffe. At an aircraft component factory in Sur- 
rey I had just arrived and was chatting to the chief engineer when 
a sneak day-raider came swooping out of the sun and flattened the 
sand-blasting shop with a well-aimed bomb. One man was killed 
and three girls injured. 

At a machine-tool factory on the Kingston By-Pass I was down 
in a shelter with the workmen when a bomb blew one corner of 
the paint-shop to bits, splattering buildings and surrounding trees 
with grey, yellow and red paint. Several workmen’s bicycles were 
also dosed with colour and instead of getting annoyed the owners 
joked about it. They were always cracking jokes the English in those 
days. 

That night after I had finished my work at the factory I had to 
pick my way in the dark towards a hotel, a lonely building standing 
rather near a railway line. For some time before going to bed I 
stood in the garden watching the searchlight beams sliding along 
the black sky in all directions, groping for the raiders whose hum 
could be heard getting steadily louder. A few anti-aircraft shells 
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could be seen exploding like puffs of fireworks, too far away to hear 
the report of the guns which fired them. 

And then a bomb came down on the railway and blew in all the 
windows on one side of the hotel, including the room I had been 
given. So I had to move my belongings to the lounge where I spent 
the night propped up on two chairs. 

At another factory I discussed the technical details of an impor- 
tant new anti-aircraft gun component with the chief engineer while 
we sat crouched in a shelter, reading blueprints by the light of a 
flashlamp. By the time the raid was over we had nearly finished our 
work, 

And then to cap it all a small bomb fell just behind our office, 
only a couple of dozen yards away and some time later a time-bomb 
came down in the road a few yards away from the front door but 
it was rendered harmless by the bomb squad. 

My experiences were no more unusual or exciting than those of 
so many others during this first winter of blitzes. God preserve me 
from becoming an old bore who will weary the generations to come 
with accounts (by that time highly coloured) of my adventures in 
the Battle of London, just as my own youth was poisoned by the 
tedious reminiscences of my elders about the mud of Flanders and 
demoiselles from Armentières. 

It just happened that my work took me around the county a 
good deal so that I was able to appreciate not only what the Luft- 
waffe was doing to London, but also to factory towns in the Mid- 
lands and other areas. I was sent to Coventry on the day after that 
ghastly attack which smashed so many homes but did comparatively 
little damage to the great motor engineering works. I checked that 
for myself. Shortly after Manchester got its first blitz I was able 
to see some of the damage in the centre of the town. 

My work took me to engineering plants, the core of Britain's 
war effort, and I can vouch for the fact that at no time was the 
British engineering industry strained to breaking-point by the raids. 
By the ingenuity and courage of engineers and workmen the surge 
of production was kept going somehow, even if it was done with 
improvised plans and machines strung together with bits of wire. 
If the Germans are reputed to have a genius for organization the 
British fully countered that with their remarkable aptitude for im- 
provisation. The Luftwaffe planned its assault on the English down 
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to every detail, the whole scheme working like a well-oiled machine, 
but though the English planned their defences in a loose rough- 
and-ready way beforehand their real organization did not begin 
until after the bombs dropped. The English colloquial phrase 
“make do” sums up the trait which I think more than any other 
helped the people through those difficult hours. Never mind, old 
chap, we'll have to make do somehow—it was bad grammar but 
damned fine morale. 

Crazy, odd, humorous, tragic pictures stick in my mind from 
that winter when the British people stood alone against all the 
might and devilish ingenuity of a great nation crazed with war. 


I am in a stuffy crowded public-house in the country, near an 
aerodrome and an aircraft factory which the Germans are intent on 
blitzing. Bombs are dropping near by, they whistle over the pub 
and each time we grip our beer-mugs tighter and hunch our shoul- 
ders. The anti-aircraft guns are pounding away, crack-crack from the 
Bofors and whumpf from the big guns reputed to be naval guns. 
It is cold outside and raining a soggy drizzling kind of rain. 

At the height of the whining bombs, crashing guns, droning 
bombers, a little man comes into the pub. He has a pointed face 
and a bowler hat too big for his body. Rain glistens on his mackin- 
tosh with upturned collar. He looks around and shakes his head 
at us. 

“Filthy weather,” he says. 


After one of the bad raids on the East End of London I cycled 


down to the Commercial Road, heart of the Jewish quarter. There 


is a long line of people trudging towards the relief centres, bundles 
slung from their arms, trundling baby carriages filled with odds and 
ends. Their faces are haggard and dirty but they show no panic. 

A tall grey-haired Jew goes shuffling along, a folded mattress bal- 
anced on his head. A sharp-faced woman sees him. 

“Blimey—where’s the rest of your bed?” she exclaims, and every- 
body within earshot laughs good-naturedly, including the old Jew 
who says something I do not hear. 
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A few moments later I pass two men, one of whom limps. One 
of them says to the other: “Yes, but who’s going to tell Bill?” 


This time it is a real fire raid. The ’planes are dropping more 
incendiaries than high explosives. Houses are on fire and the fire- 
men have to let them burn themselves out because there is very 
little water. 

The streets are criss-crossed with fire-hoses, some of them leaking 
in hissing little jets. The firemen are black-faced like vaudeville 
coons, sweat and water streaking down in weird rivulets. They are 
all exhausted. 

In the middle of the street they have rigged up an emergency 
water tank to conserve their precious supplies. Somebody has taken 
two nude model figures from a blitzed ladies’ wear shop and has 
stuck them into the tank, like bathing beauties. Everybody who 
passes the crazy sight has to laugh and that makes him or her feel 
better. Just like that. 


In my own profession there is plenty of bravery during the blitz 
on London. All the nation’s biggest newspapers are concentrated 
into a few acres of Fleet Street, in the heart of the City which gets 
such a battering on successive nights. But journalists go on working 
and the papers are published the following moming without a 
break. i 

When one office gets hit the sub-editors and reporters and print- 
ing staff find refuge in the offices of a rival newspaper. Even while 
bombs are dropping all around and a great fire is raging just behind 
the Daily Express building the presses are turning and the news 
comes through. A huge mine attached to a parachute floats down 
and nestles just outside the Reuter and Press Association building. 
The staf carries on somehow to keep the tickers going as long as 
possible. 

But perhaps the bravest of all in my profession during these 
nights of horror were the newspaper-van drivers. We journalists 

ı could shelter in reinforced basements but they had to go out with 
their vans into the shrapnel and the bombs to deliver their news- 
papers to the trains. They never wavered. When Cannon Street 
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station was hit they made their way to London Bridge station. 
When that was knocked out of action they drove through death to 
Charing Cross station. From one smashed railway station to an- 
other they took their cargo, driving through broken glass and over 
fire-hoses, turning back a dozen times to find a detour through 
rubble-blocked streets, hard-faced little men with a helmet at a 
takish angle and the inevitable fag drooping from their lips. And 
somehow they got the papers through, though many of them per- 
ished and many more were grievously hurt. I saw one newspaper 
van near Holborn Viaduct railway station, its radiator crushed by 
a fallen beam from a burned-out office building, the bundles of 
papers inside charred and tom. I looked in through the broken 
windows and saw a dirty peaked cap lying by the driver’s seat. 


So we managed to live through it after all those of us who were 
lucky. For it became a matter solely of luck—sometimes crazy luck. 
There was no design about that kind of death. The wicked were 
smashed to pieces along with the good, the best of the race along 
with the worst. In the last great war the strong and young went out 
to die leaving the old and infirm to live but in this war old and 
young healthy and diseased perished together. It was survival not 
of the fittest but of the luckiest. | 

“If a bomb has your name written on it—you'll cop it,” the ordi- 
nary man said, and in fact there developed in the British folk dur- 
ing that time a strange kind of fatalism which preserved them from 
panic and gave them new strength. 

“What’s the good of worrying?” I heard time and again from 
all kinds of people. “If it comes to your turn youll get it—so why 
worry?” 

I am glad that in my many wanderings I was with the British peo- 
ple in their time of trouble. 


25 


AT three o’clock on a sunny February afternoon I was in my office, 
correcting proofs, when a car with three men in it drew up outside. 
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A tall pleasant-looking man rang the bell and asked for me. When 
I saw him and saw the car outside I knew that the moment which 
I had been waiting for so long had come at last. 

It was all over in a few minutes. He told me he was a detective- 
inspector and after checking my identity he asked me to come with 
him for further inquiries. Will it take very long, I asked more 
calmly than I thought I would. I cannot say, he replied. 

They are still laughing in my office at the way I came in and said 
to the acting editor: “Charles, old man, I’m afraid I'll have to go 
off for a little while.” He said: “Will you be long?” and I replied: 
“T hope not.” And they never saw me inside that office again. Just 
like the story of the guy who says to his wife I am just going out to 
post a letter and comes home again twenty years later with the 
letter still in his pocket. 

We drove back to the police station where they took down full 
particulars and also made a record of my finger-prints. The charge 
was a formal one, of being an alien in a prohibited area, but of 
course the real reason was my political activity. By getting me under 
lock and key on a formal charge the police could then go through 
all my papers at my flat and build up their more serious charge. 
Remember that at this time, when Russia had not yet become 
Britain’s “glorious ally” and the Soviet-German pact was still in 
force, Russians were suspect and Left-Wingers were regarded as 
only one degree removed from Fascists. 

It did not surprise me that when I came up before the magistrate 
the following morning the police strongly opposed the bail which 
I asked for and I was remanded for two weeks in custody for further 
inquiries. I was allowed to ring up my office and explain the circum- 
stances and also to ring up Mary in London and tell her what had 
happened. Then a police van took me away to Oxford Jail. 

Throughout all these proceedings the inspector in charge of the 
case was very friendly and helpful. The police were unfailingly 
courteous and good-natured. They even allowed me to go back to 
my lodgings under escort to change my clothes and collect some 
spare linen and various things I might need in prison. 

Just before I was driven away I met at the police station the 
young detective from the Special Political Branch of Scotland Yard 
who had called on me once before at my flat. At that time he had 
not sufficient evidence to make an arrest, but it was only a question 
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of time. We shook hands amiably and he said, without malice: 
“Well, I warned you that I’d get you sooner or later.” And I said: 
“You took a little longer than I expected,” and we both laughed. 

Oxford Jail is a group of gloomy rectangular buildings clustering 
around the remains of the old Oxford castle, tumbledown relic of 
the Norman conquest and once a rallying-point during the English 
civil war. The prison buildings are built on foundations laid down 
during the first years of the nineteenth century and gradually ex- 
panded in a haphazard way. They are dark, inefficiently constructed 
and on the whole insanitary, though no worse in that respect than 
many of the nineteenth-century railway hotels in Britain. 

As a remand prisoner I had the usual privileges. My cell had a 
steel-wire bed with a tolerable mattress, two sheets and plenty of 
blankets, and a table, chair and washstand. It was painted a light 
cream with a green border half-way up the wall. I was allowed to 
receive parcels of food from outside, to order my meals from a 
restaurant if I so desired, receive as many letters and write as many 


_ as I wished (subject to censorship) and to have as many cigarettes 


as I could buy. With the jam which my friends sent me, the cake 
and the cigarettes, I was not at all badly off. 

My experience at Brixton had taught me most of the tricks of 
prison life so that I arrived at Oxford rather as an “old Jag” than as 
a bewildered newcomer. My first concern was to find out who were 
the “key-men” among the prisoners, the ones who by their position 
or their authority are the leaders of the secret hierarchy among 
prisoners. The inevitable key-men of any prison are of course the 
reception lag and the librarian. The reception lag is in direct con- 
tact with the outside world through the prisoners who arrive and 
go out again. He wields considerable power. The librarian is also 
valuable because he has access to paper and pencils, a most impor- 
tant asset in prison life. 

Besides them there is generally a “boss’—one who by his 
strength, cunning or reputation is undisputed king of the castle. In 
Oxford this was “the Major,” an unscrupulous but somehow en- 
gaging rogue with a battered face, an educated accent and a record 
of crime which it would require a whole book to describe. He had 
been in the French Foreign Legion (at the same time as my brother 
I discovered) but even among that tough crowd he was so bad 
that he was transferred to the Battalion d’Afrique—the notorious 
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Bat d’Af penal battalion made up of the world’s toughest crooks, 
murderers and thugs. He had been in Dartmoor and Parkhurst— 
the big-time prisons—and the petty criminals looked up to him 
with awe while he treated them with brutality and contempt. He 
was undoubtedly an aristocrat among thugs and we became friends 
immediately. 

With my jam, food and cigarettes I heavily bribed the Major, 
Bob the reception lag and Charlie the well-spoken librarian during 
my two weeks of remand, thus laying up for myself a capital of 
goodwill and friendliness which would stand me in good stead if I 
was sentenced and had to live the life of an ordinary prisoner. 

Through these three rogues I also discovered which were the 
good “‘screws” (warders) and which were the bad. The scale of 
values is here entirely reversed. A “straight” screw is one who is 
dishonest and will break the rules for money or other bribes, 
whereas a “crooked” screw is one who is honest and refuses to be 
bribed. In secret prison language they are indicated by holding up 
a finger straight or crooked by the side of the face when the screw 
passes—meaning that he will post letters uncensored, buy tobacco 
for prisoners and run all sorts of errands. But it costs money. For 
instance while I was on remand I got several letters out uncensored, 
including one to Mary, at the cost of half a crown each and several 
cigarettes to Bob. 

Life as a remand prisoner could be quite pleasant if you did not 
mind being locked into a cell and being surrounded by criminals. I 
wore my own clothes, took my exercise in the big yard separately 
with other remands, and spent all my time either reading or making 
notes for my coming defence. I had decided to conduct my own 
trial, as the charge so far was straightforward and I could plead my 
case as well as any lawyer, besides saving a good deal of expense. 

The charge against me was so far entirely confined to breaches of 
the Aliens Regulations, though I knew that the Home Office might 
try to make out a case against me under Defence Regulation 18B 
governing Fifth Columnists. For one who had worked so hard to 
expose the Fifth Column in Britain and who was responsible for 
putting a good many Fascists into prison under Regulation 18B 
the situation was ironic. 

Here is a list of the charges I had to face: 

1. Using a false identity card. 


she Ne 
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2. Being an alien in a strictly protected area. I lived and worked 
within walking distance of the secret headquarters of Bomber Com- 
mand! 

3. Possessing large-scale maps, a bicycle and a camera—all strictly 
forbidden under the Aliens Regulations. 

4. Failing to register my movements with the police. 

5. Being in premises containing maps of war factories and blue- 
prints of aircraft, ordnance and other armaments. My office was 
full of these of course. 

For this pretty collection of “crimes” I was liable to receive 
sentences totalling anything up to two years. Needless to say the 
position was quite serious and I knew that everything depended on 
how I pleaded my case with the magistrates. But above all I was 
determined to avoid being charged as a political offender. 

During my two weeks of waiting for trial Scotland Yard made a 
thorough examination of my flat and all my papérs. What they did 
not know was that barely a week before my arrest I had been tipped 
off by the daughter of an official in the War Office that trouble was 
on the way. Knowing that she knew me her father had warned her 
to keep away from me as “he will be in hot water very shortly.” 
Being a good girl with sound Left-Wing sympathies she had passed 
this hint on immediately. Consequently I was able to put my diaries 
and certain papers in safety before the blow fell. 

I had to answer a great many questions about my connection 
with the Communist Party, my book on Germany, my association 
with Germans and Fascists (notably Karl Abshagen), my associa- 
tion with my mother and her pro-Fascist friends, and so on. I wrote 
out a long statement explaining all these points. My note-books 
were examined in detail and I had to explain literally every entry. 

There was one entry which looked particularly bad in one of my 
note-books. It was a series of figures: B-2457, B-3854, B-4293. The 
inspector asked me what they represented and I could not for the 
life of me remember. He became more and more suspicious. I 
worried my memory to try and solve the mystery. Finally I remem- 
bered that they were simply reference numbers of books which I 
had used for research at the British Museum! 

On the day of my trial I was driven in a comfortable car the 
twenty-five miles from Oxford to the country town where I was 
arrested. I shall always remember with amusement that I once rode 
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through venerable Oxford town wearing handcuffs and seated next 
to a prison warder. He was an amiable man who helped me to light 
cigarettes with my manacled hands. He had been a fitter in his time 
and we chatted most of the way about lathes and automatic milling 
machines. On arrival at the court the handcuffs were removed. 

The magistrates sat in a dark oak-panelled room in the town hall, 
a small but quite friendly room. The few chairs for visitors I found 
occupied by my colleagues, the managing editor, another assistant 

editor, the general manager and a few others, also the charming 
motherly woman with whom I had been lodging and who had sent 
me a delicious home-baked cake in prison. 

I was allowed to chat with my friends before the magistrates 
came in and we cracked jokes about my arrest. Sitting beside the 
Chief Constable, who was conducting the prosecution, was a sharp- 
faced individual whom I learned was a special representative from 
the Home Office.*I also saw again my young friend the Special 
Branch detective-sergeant with whom I shook hands cordially. 
Everyone was quite informal and friendly except the Chief Con- 
stable, a tall fat man who glared at me several times. 

The three magistrates filed in and took their seats on the raised 
bench. The chief magistrate, who was also mayor of the town, was 
a rich builder. Another was a well-to-do grocer and the third, a 
kindly looking old man, appeared to be rather deaf. From my 
landlady I had gathered a good deal of information about the char- 
acter and mentality of the chief magistrate. 

The charges were read and then my Special Branch friend gave 
evidence of the inquiries which led to my arrest. As my own counsel 
I was allowed to cross-examine. I asked him to tell the court 
whether I had in any way opposed the police in their inquiries. He 
said I had not. I asked: would it be right to say that from the time 
of my arrest I had given the police every assistance in making thet 
investigations. Yes, he had to admit I had been very helpful. That 
was all. 

I then called as witness for the defence my editor, a cheery forth- 
right man, a veritable Falstaff afraid of no one this side of hell. It 

did me good just to hear his breezy confident voice. He testified 
what a clever chap I was, how valuable I had been and what good 
work I had done in the engineering world to help the war effort. 
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Said the chief magistrate: had you known that the defendant was 
an alien would you have employed him? Certainly, said my editor 
explosively. What difference does that make? 

There remained now only my speech for the defence. As I took 
my place at the bar I thought in a flash: well, here is the moment 
you have been preparing for during two weeks. Now everything 
depends on you. All my life I shall remember the feeling of exulta- 
tion at the thought that my fate depended so much on me alone. 
Now was the moment when I needed the help of everything I had 
ever learned about psychology, persuasion, public speaking. A harsh 
irritating inflection of the voice might make all the difference be- 
tween a light and a heavy sentence. Long experience had taught me 
all the subtleties which can influence an audience. 

My plea fell into three parts. 1. The question of my nationality. 
2. Extenuating circumstances for my “crimes.” 3. An appeal for 
leniency. 

In the charge I was described as “a Russian.” While this was in 
a sense correct I wanted to point out that I was actually half- 
American and that I had been brought up in America from my 
childhood. My American ancestors were descended from an old 
and honourable English family and I had been brought up in 
English ways by my mother who was herself at one time educated 
in England. Stress on the rule Britannia. 

I had pleaded guilty to all the charges. But if I had concealed 
my identity as an alien it was done under the stress of circum- 
stances. Since the war there had been a good deal of prejudice 
against aliens. (I read a cutting from The Times to show this.) 
Determined as I was to help the war effort to my utmost ability I 
had found that many doors would be shut against me because of 
my nationality. Rightly or wrongly I had decided to take the risk 
of concealing my identity in order to place my scientific knowledge 
at the service of the British engineering industry. Their worships 
had heard from my editor that I had done valuable work in that 
field. If their worships so decided I would be able to continue my 
work for the war effort. 

I fully realized that on the face of the charges I had committed 
grave breaches of the Aliens Regulations and I had no intention 
to minimize the seriousness of my offence. But in all sincerity I 
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asked their worships to take all the extenuating circumstances into 
account and show that tolerance and leniency which I had learned 
to admire in British justice. 

Half-way through this peroration, delivered in a sensible and 
friendly voice, I felt that I “had” my audience. The elderly magis- 
trate was leaning forward listening to every word. The round-faced 
grocer caught my eye several times and nodded amiably as much as 
to say: of course I quite understand. Only the chief magistrate was 
a somewhat harder nut to crack. But even he melted a bit towards 
the end of my plea. ‘The shadow of two years’ imprisonment began 
to lift. 

Their worships trooped out to consider their verdict. My col- 
leagues congratulated me, saying that a lawyer could not have done 
better. My editor gave me a Rabelaisian wink as much as to say: 
what a rogue you are but gosh I like you. I waited with my nerves 
screwed up and tingling, clenching my hands in my pockets to 
prevent them from trembling. 

The court returned. Said the chief magistrate: The court cannot 
disregard the fact that you have committed five serious breaches of 
the Aliens Regulations, each of which would entitle you to at least 
six months’ detention. In view of the circumstances, however, the 
Court has decided to impose on you a sentence of two months on 
all the charges to run concurrently. 

For a moment I was shaken. I thought that meant two months 
on each of the five charges, making a total of ten, but a moment 
after I realized that “concurrently” meant that the two months 
covered all the charges in one. And with the usual. remission for 
good conduct the two months would only make six weeks. It might 
have been a lot worse. 

And then to everyone’s amazement the chief magistrate came 
down from the Bench and shook hands with me, saying: “I’m sorry, 
that’s the best we could do. I hope you will be able to make a fresh 
start.” And both the grocer and the elderly magistrate smiled at me 
and nodded their heads. 

The only two people who were annoyed in that court were the 
prosecutor and the gent from the Home Office. The latter had quite 
obviously expected a much heavier sentence. I overheard him say- 
ing to the Chief Constable i in a surly voice: “Well, at any rate he’s 
got two months.” 


sbahn 
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And so on a sunny afternoon, again handcuffed, I was driven 
back to Oxford to serve six weeks at His Majesty’s leisure. On the 
way back my warder friend was pleased because during my trial he 
had been able to find some seeds for his pet budgerigar. His sum- 
ming-up of the case was: “You were bloody lucky.” 


26 


IT is ironic that one of my distant relatives on the distaff side was 
Elizabeth Fry the famous prison reformer who gave up most of her 
life to improving the abominable conditions in English jails in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Oxford Prison was one of those 
she fought to improve and it was as the result of her agitation that 
it was entirely remodelled in 1848. Unhappily it had received scant 
attention since that day, though the 1848 pattern was certainly an 
improvement on what it was in 1805 when it was built. 

If I had been given a choice I could not have asked for a more 
suitable prison however because it was not just a dull building built 
on a vacant lot like so many others but stood on ground hallowed 
by history and with still many historical remnants woven into the 
prison structure. It was built around the last standing tower of the 
old Oxford Castle, colloquially known as Matilda’s Tower, a solid 
pile of coursed rubble with walls nine feet thick and still retaining 
some of the tremendous eight-hundred-year-old floor beams. 

There was in the prison library a record of the old times which 
told how Robert d’Oigli (or d’Oyley) began to build the castle and 
the very tower (under whose shadow I took my daily exercise) in 
1071, over four hundred years before America was discovered and 
about two hundred years before the Tatars invaded Russia under 
Genghis Khan the Mighty. 

It is told that Robert d’Oigli “had been amply provided for by 
William the Conqueror, chiefly through a marriage with Ealdgyth, 
one of the daughters of Wiggod of Wallingford, who had been 
cup-bearer to Edward the Confessor and was one of the few Eng- 
lishmen that contrived to keep wealth and rank under William.” 

The early chronicles record that Robert, under whose castle walls 
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we criminals were punished for our crimes, was one of the biggest 
racketeers in the history of Oxfordshire. In the early history of 
Abingdon it is said that Robert “did indulge in enormities, robbing 
the rich and the poor, and especially the Abbey of Abingdon.” 

“Oxfordshire had been committed by the Conqueror to his 
charge, and he ruled it in rude fashion, enforcing order, tripling 
the taxation of the town, and pillaging without scruple the religious 

houses of the neighbourhood.” | 

I used to gaze on Matilda’s Tower with romantic fondness trying 
to rebuild in my mind the great siege of 1142 when King Stephen 
was at war with his cousin and the rival Empress Matilda. It is told 
that the siege lasted from Michaelmas to mid-winter when the food 
inside the castle failed and Matilda was forced “to risk a most 
venturous escape.” 

The chronicle says: “The snow was deep on the ground and on 
the frozen rivers, and it was falling fast when, accompanied only 
by three knights, and clad all in white, she (Matilda) got out of 
the castle by night, and slipping through Stephen’s sentinels (one 
of whom was bribed) made her way over the frozen Thames, up 
the hill opposite, and so to Abingdon and last reached Wallingford 
safely. As soon as she was gone the castle surrendered.” 

While I am in historical mood there were also the remains of 
the crypt under the Chapel of St. George which the Principal 
Officer of the prison allowed me and another prisoner to visit one 
day, as he also allowed us to climb up into Matilda’s Tower and 
look down on lovely Oxford’s many spires chiselled out of the cold 
winter sky. | 

For the interest of antiquarians the crypt is of ashlar-groined 
vaulting with cross arches which appear to have been renovated 
about the eighteenth century. But the cylindrical columns with 
moulded bases ate certainly original. The pilasters have simple 
capitals with neckings and square abaci, though I would not sweat 
to their date of origin. The crypt on the whole is in quite good 
state of repair. 

He was a most unusual type of man to find in a prison as Princi- 
pal Officer (the P.O. second to the Chief Officer, known as “the 
Chief.” ) Had he worn a cassock and cowl instead of a blue uniform 
his face would have been a model of a thin-featured ascetic monk. 
He never swore and rarely raised his voice, one look from his deep- 
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set steady dark eyes being sufficient to command obedience. There 
could be no greater contrast with the red-faced sensualized Chief 
who looked and was what one would imagine a Newgate warder to 
have been in Dickens’s time. 

There was no Governor at the prison in my time, so that the 
Chief Officer was in full control. He was on the whole an easy-going 
individual and this spirit permeated all the other screws. Oxford 
was known throughout the criminal world as a “soft crib,” that is 
a prison where discipline is slack and where prisoners are given 
more scope for self-government. 

As I said, the Major and Bob (the reception screw) ran the 
prison between them. In return for certain liberties they kept all 
the other lags in check, enforcing their own rough-and-ready code 
of behaviour. 

Life as a prisoner is considerably different from life on remand I 
found out quickly enough. No more jam and cake and no more 
comfortable wire-strung bed with the Major to act as batman. Now 
I had an ordinary cell, about nine feet by six, with only a “biscuit” 
—a long palliasse stuffed with coir (coarse coconut fibre)—one 
sheet, one pillow-case and three blankets. A small wooden table, a 
wooden stool and a chamber-pot completed the furnishings. 

Here was the daily routine: | 
6.30 a.m.—Wake up. Doors unlocked. Wash in ice cold water, 
empty slops, exchange good-natured banter with other bleary-eyed 
tousled-haired prisoners like yourself. Fold up blankets in regulation 
manner, tip up floor-board to wall and arrange bedding in pre- 
scribed order. Wait for breakfast. In my case I used the spare ten 
minutes to do my Hindu exercises—the Surya Namaskar series of 
movements which I have done for years and which certainly helped 

to keep me fit in prison. 

7 a.m.—Breakfast brought by a screw and two orderly prisoners. 
A pint of coarse oatmeal porridge. A lump of prison-baked bread 
(tasteless and not very nourishing) and a pint mug of prison tea. 
Nothing in the world I have met so far tastes like this tea. Accord- 
ing to popular belief among prisoners the authorities put a bromide 
into it to keep down prisoners’ sexual activity and soothe their 
nerves, but a cookhouse lag assured me that this was not so. After 
breakfast, doors unlocked again to allow dishes to be washed under 
common taps at end of long rows of cells. Then locked up again. 
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9 a.m. Let out for work. Majority of prisoners marched off to bag- 
making shop where they sew mailbags. Others detailed to special- 
ized jobs inside prison—sweeping out cells, tending boiler fires, etc. 
I was one of favoured few allowed to work in the laundry. 

The first advantage of working in the laundry was that you could 
keep yourself clean. For me this was important, as I could get used 
to anything inside the prison except the dirt. I admit frankly that 
I did not like wearing the same shirt and underpants for a fortnight 
(you had to sleep in them too because of the cold) nor using the 
same dirty handkerchief and towel, nor the same sheet and pillow- 
case for a month. 

In the laundry, a small building set apart, we worked without the 
supervision of a screw. Only “star” prisoners were given this privi- 
lege, that is first offenders and not habitual criminals. We all wore a 
small red star sewed on the sleeve of our rough grey uniforms. And 
when it suited us we could wash our own things every day if we 
so desired and dry them in front of the roaring blaze from the 
boiler which heated the drying-room. 

The laundry itself was most primitive and certainly not an exam- 
ple of what other British prisons possess. Some of them I am told 
have modern washing and ironing equipment, but not Oxford. All 
our work was done by hand. A shirt or a sheet would be laid out 
on a big flat table and then two men with soap and brushes would 
scrub it clean. After rinsing, the articles were put in a revolving 
drum and the water taken out of them by centrifugal force, after 
which they went on the racks in the drying-chamber. Very primi- 
tive. 

We worked from nine until eleven. Then out for exercise. That 
is marching round and around, at three paces distance from each 
other, in a big courtyard under the benevolent bulk of Matilda's 

Tower built in the eleventh century by a wicked baron. 

12 mid-day.—Back to the cells for lunch, only substantial meal 

of the day. Menus in rotation were as follows: 

1. Bacon and beans—large quantity of beans with, if you were 

lucky, bits of semi-cooked bacon tucked away. 
2. Soup—a pint of thick pea or potato soup, with an occasional 
fragment of fibrous tissue barely recognizable as shredded meat. 
3. Floating duff—thick lumps of under-cooked dough termed 
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dumplings floating in a greasy substance that might be called any- 
thing in any language. | 

4. Sea pie—the standard dish of all His Majesty’s rest-homes. A 
thick hash of meat and vegetables baked in the shape of a pie and 
served in thick slices. Quite palatable when piping hot but damned 
indigestible when not. 

5. Shepherd’s pie—mixture of rice and potato with odd bits of 
meat here and there, mostly not here. Not bad. 

6. Bully beef—large slab of cold corned beef with boiled po- 
tatoes. 

7. Hotpot—mixed bag of vegetables swimming in greasy gravy 
which could be eaten separately to form a soup course. 

Once a week there was “plum duff,” a thick steamed pudding 
with a tolerably sweet fruit sauce. Eagerly discussed and anticipated 
by all, high and low. 

In all fairness I must record that I only experienced a wartime 
diet. Old lags told me that in peacetime the food was certainly 
better, with one meat dish once a week and more sweet puddings. 
Nevertheless, from a moder dietary standpoint the food and the 
way it was cooked could hardly have been worse. Potatoes were 
boiled to a pulp, cabbage what there was of it was steamed to 
shreds, destroying any mineral salts it might have possessed. Main 
emphasis of entire diet was on starch and more starch, excellent to 
restore calories but deadly on body-building in the long run. Com- 
bined with badly-baked bread and immense quantities of tea, the 
result was chronic constipation or diarrhoea, with attendant skin 
diseases and chronic piles. The rough-and-ready “Number Nine” 
pills of powerful aperient (jalap, calomel or gamboge) issued by the 
M.O. (Medical Officer) for constipation and large doses of bismuth 
for diarrhoea only served to aggravate the diseases. 

2 p.m.—Back to work for an hour and a half and then at three- 
thirty another hour’s exercise. Then back to the cells for tea, the 
last meal of the day, consisting of a pint of ship’s cocoa, a hunk of 
bread, a pat of margarine and either a small piece of cheese or a 
small quantity of jam diluted in about four parts of water. Some 
part of one’s tea bread had to be saved for a snack later in the 
evening, as otherwise one had no food from four-thirty p.m. until 
seven a.m., i.e. fifteen hours. 
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Very many prisoners complained of hunger. Next to the con- 
tinual quest for a bit of tobacco or a fag-end, the struggle for extra 
food was the most intense underground activity among my col- 
leagues. Every form of cajolery, trickery and sometimes brutality 
was used to get an extra piece of bread. I was lucky in this respect 
as I had during my remand passed bits of jam to one of my neigh- 
bours, a most engaging old rogue named Michael Devanny. When 
I came back as an ordinary prisoner he repaid my generosity by 
letting me have a piece of his bread ration every day. 

He was quite a character, this seventy-year-old (he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday in prison) Irishman who had fought for the 
Crown in every campaign on land and sea since about 1885. He 
was in the British Army in India, South Africa, China and goodness 
knows where else and also served in the Royal Navy and the Mer- 
chant Navy in his time. Of such wrote Kipling and on such was 
built the might of the British Empire. But he was an incurable 
drunkard (though in prison he had none of the unpleasant stig- 
mata of the alcoholic) and was given to petty theft. 

Every magistrate in the country knew old Michael. He had been 
convicted so many times in so many courts that he knew all the 
magistrates as old friends and all prisons were a home from home. 
He had a gift for doggerel rhyming and would sit for hours in his 
cell, his old toothless gums masticating a bit of bread, composing 
a ballad of his adventures. In the police courts he often pleaded 
with the magistrate in rhymed couplets. I quote one of them from 
memory. 


I am Michael Devanny of no fixed abode 
Now in the city and now on the road. 

Where I'll be tomorrow I do not know 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 


We were released on the same day. He was rather annoyed be- 
cause he had expected a longer sentence which would keep him 
warm in prison all through the winter and spring. I bought him two 
packets of tobacco and gave him ten shillings to set him up and 
the last I saw of him was his rolling sailor’s gait disappearing down 
Cornmarket with a weather eye on the nearest public house. I met 
him again two years later standing in the gutter of King’s Road, 
Chelsea, singing a rollicking Irish song. For old time’s sake I 
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dropped a shilling in his outstretched cap but beyond a jovial thank 
you he did not recognize me. 

The most pernicious part of our daily routine was the long period 
of confinement between tea and waking-up. Fourteen hours in soli- 
tary confinement, of which not much more than about eight are 
spent in sleeping, are a trial on any man’s nerves. We had our cell 
tasks, consisting of mailbag sewing, but this was not enough to lift 
the gloom of so much solitude. For someone like myself with a 
well-stocked brain and plenty of books to read the long silence was 
a blessing, but for the average half-moron prisoner it was the worst 
part of the day. It is nothing short of mental cruelty to keep men 
shut up alone for fourteen hours at a stretch. Added to the four 
hours locked in during the rest of the day, each prisoner spent an 
average of ten waking hours a day in his own company. 

Now any psychologist will confirm that one of the predisposing 
causes of delinquency is an exaggerated preoccupation with self, 
a mental gulf between the individual and society which in the end 


causes the individual to regard himself as a lone wolf pitted against 


the whole of society. What could be more calculated to aggravate 
morbid self-centredness than long hours of tedious solitude, with 
only masturbation as an occasional pleasure? 

Some prisoners arrive at such a pitch of exasperated boredom 
that they even welcome the visits of the so-called prison “visitors,” 
usually dull complacent bores who preach a smug righteousness 
based on the triumph of good over evil. But at least they are human 
company for a few minutes. A petty thief is by nature a very gre- 
garious animal. 

In my case the five hours between half past four and half past 
nine (or ten, if the screw was busy), when the flickering gas lamps 
were turned out, were my most pleasant moments. ‘Thanks to my 
friendly relations with the librarian I had as many books as I 
wanted to read, though the regulation quota was only two books 
a week. In my two months, counting the fortnight on remand, I 
read exactly seventy-two books, just more than one a day. 

I went through what might be described as a self-imposed post- 
graduate course in history and science. For the first time since my 
student days I was able to sit down and concentrate on study. With 
the library catalogue in hand I made out a curriculum for myself 
to fill up many gaps in my previous reading. For instance I had 
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never found time in my political hurly-burly to read through Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. I also set out a selection of treatises on 
anthropology, sociology, psychology and various medical books 
which had somehow found their way into the prison, including 
those two old classics, Halliburton’s Handbook of Physiology and 
Schaffer’s Essentials of Histology, both of which brought me back 
many happy memories of laboratory work with those old friends 
haematoxylin and eosin. 

Particularly in anthropology was I able to fill up many gaps. One 
of the most interesting prisoners was a strange little man with a 
Napoleon III beard, an experienced Egyptologist who was serving 
nine months for “sacrilege,” an old offence still on the Statute 
Book. In brief he had stolen an antique chalice and sold it, but 
because it was a holy object it did not come under petty theft. 

He was a very learned man who had been a member of several 
famous excavation expeditions in Egypt and Mesopotamia. He had 
read every book on anthropology in the prison library and was able 
to give me a list of the best ones. Also he taught me a great deal as 
we walked one behind the other during exercise, though theoreti- 
cally prisoners were not supposed to talk to each other. 

Under his guidance I read a great deal of Professor J. H. Breasted, 
W. J. Perry, Professor F. Boas, Sir G. Elliot Smith, W. H. R. Rivers 
(Psychology and Ethnology) and others. This was really only a 
foretaste of anthropology which immediately on my release sent me 
back to my old friend the British Museum reading room for a more 
profound study. But at least what I learned in prison operated two 
changes in my mind: 

(a) It convinced me that the sectarian Marxist approach to hv- 
man and social problems was too narrow for my liking. 

(b) It converted me to the diffusionist school of anthropologists 
of which W. J. Perry is one of the most brilliant exponents to my 
mind. 

Another great advantage of a prison term of study is that one has 
leisure to think. For the first time in my life I found myself freed 
of all the petty responsibilities’ of daily life, shut away in a quiet 
cell without interruptions, with leisure to rub two thoughts together 
to produce a third. Only then was I able to estimate to what extent 
the rush and tumble of modern life (telephones, newspapers, radios, 
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friends, amusements) destroys the capacity for quiet and construc- 
tive thought. | 

If the food were a bit more hygienic and the cells a trifle more 
comfortable I would gladly spend a month of every year in prison 
for the mental and physical relaxation that it affords. Prison life 
has many elements of monastic life and I can now understand, 
which I never could before, why some men become monks. 

The well-ordered routine and complete abolition of personal re- 
sponsibility have a great attraction. No need any longer to make 
those hundreds of little decisions: when to get up, what to wear, 
when and where to have lunch and what to eat, what to do in one’s 
leisure, etc. In prison as in a monastery one is completely freed 
from the many influences which distract one’s attention and dissi- 
pate one’s energy. Sex for example is abolished to a great degree. 
No more bathing beauties on garish hoardings, no more pretty girls 
passing you in the streets with their breasts dancing under a sum- 
mer dress, no lingerie models in shop windows reminding you of 
bedroom intimacy, no film advertisements advertising passionate 
soul-searing romance. 

Admittedly in the long-term prisons there is some homosexuality 
among a minority, but a number of prisoners whom I questioned 
on the subject confirmed that they found their sexuality very much 
lowered in prison and they hardly thought about it at all after the 
first month. This I found also true in my own case. Without the 
constant reminder of posters and newspaper photographs and 
women in the flesh the notion of sex gradually became dimmed 
almost to atrophy. Also a great relaxation to the mind and the 
whole nervous system. 

As regards the sociological value of prison life the British system 
could hardly be more stupid or useless. Its main principle seems to 
be to punish crime rather than to prevent it or cure it. As in many 
other so-called civilized countries, eighty-five per cent of the men 
and women in jails are recidivists, that is people who have been in 
jail before once or more times. They have become habitual crimi- 
nals and very little is done to break the vicious circle, though the 
Prisoners Aid Society and police court missionaries make a pathetic 
attempt to tinker with the problem in their own way. 

I had the opportunity of observing many “criminals” particularly 
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the younger ones and I unhesitatingly declare that the present sys- 
tem of punishment not only does not deter any man from crime 
but actually encourages him. 

The percentage of incurable criminals is very small and they are 
all of them cases for a psychiatric ward. The rest are quite normal 
human beings whose personalities have developed in what is termed 
an anti-social direction mostly through no fault of their own. Their 
common characteristics are: 

1. Personal daring, often real courage. 

2. Strong individuality. 

3. Strong dislike for dull routine. 

4. A highly developed sense of adventure. 

Some years ago I wrote an essay on criminality in which I tried 
to show that the so-called criminal was in fact the only genuinely 
moral member of present-day competitive society. He grows up in 
a society in which the guiding moral principle is: each man fot 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. He sees this principle in 
action among business men, financial speculators and statesmen. 
He sees and reads stories of men who have become rich by gambling 
on the Stock Exchange (and thus impoverishing other men in the 
process) or by sharp business deals which have put their competi- 
tors out of business—the jungle law of competitive capitalist society 
which in the long run leads to armed competition called war. 

The average so-called honest man who also secretly desires to get 
rich quick (especially in his young manhood) is prevented from 
doing so by any means by his timidity. He in fact has not the 
courage to apply the morality of society to its full degree. He makes 
compromises and remains within the law. The criminal refuses to 
compromise. He says in effect: if this is the moral law then I shall 
follow it. I will live according to the law of each man for himself, 
pitting my individuality against the whole of society for what re- 
ward it will bring. As long as human society is based on the 
principle of competition rather than co-operation the “criminal” is 
the only individual living an unrestrained moral life. 

It is a sorry hoax to try and make a youngster believe that honesty 
is the best policy when he soon learns that the honest hard-working 
man is the most likely to find himself on the dole whereas the 
unscrupulous trickster is most likely to receive a peerage or just a 
cool million in the bank. 
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I probed a number of the younger prisoners on this point and 
found them unanimous in their contempt for society as it is or- 
ganized at present. Why the hell should I sweat my guts out in 
some dull silly job that gets you nowhere? That’s not the way to 
make money in this world, chum. 

So much for the anti-social side of the criminal’s character, which 
can be summed up in this modern paradox: a man is anti-social 
because he is brought up in a society which is itself anti-social. But 
there is another side to a criminal’s character which is equally im- 
portant in his Weltanschauung—his love of adventure. 

In most “honest” men this sense of adventurousness is strong 
during adolescence but gradually becomes dissipated in day-dreams 
and beaten into submission by the dull routine of life. It finds a 
second-hand expression in watching films, reading adventure and 
detective stories, etc. In the criminal however it is strong enough 
to be translated into action. 

I had this shown to me very clearly by Bob, the reception lag, in 
the many conversations I had with him. He was a good-looking 
young man of about my age, without any degenerative stigmata 
that I could discover. He had been trained as a mechanic in his 
teens but soon tired of the tedious sameness of garage work. He 
wanted a life of thrills and adventure. For a time he rode one of 
those dare-devil motor-cycle acts in a travelling circus. Then he got 
a job as chauffeur to a rich ne’er-do-well with whom he had an 
exciting time on the Continent. He fell in with some car thieves 
and got plenty of thrills stealing cars and being chased by the Fly- 
ing Squad. He went to prison the first time, but all the time he 
was in his “flowery” (prison cell—rhyming slang for flowery dell) 
he dreamed of more adventures. 

He told me of the tricks he had played on the “honest” public 
and the police with the same obvious relish that a man shows when 
he tells you about an exciting bear-hunt or an action in wartime. 
Here are his own words, as exact as I noted them at the time: 

“I went straight at the beginning of the war. Made twelve quid 
a week in a munitions factory as a fitter. But gosh, at the end of 
eight months I thought I’d go mad. Same bloody thing day after 
day. So I hopped it and went back to my old trade. 

“You know, I’d rather have three months of fun and twelve in 

clink than go to the same blasted factory day after day. Your brain 
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gets addled if you don’t have a little excitement now and then.” 

Here was a man who, if society had shown a little intelligent 
interest in him, would have made a first-class explorer or pioneer in 
a new country or any job which required daring and contained an 
element of risk and adventure. Frustrated in a world of routine and 
mediocrity he found a natural outlet for his instincts in theft. 

In many youngsters this frustration is sharpened by the adven- 
ture stories they read and the gangster or adventure films they see 
in the cinema. They are presented with a pattern of behaviour and 
their first reaction is: I wish I could do things like that. Given the 
right encouragement by street associations with petty criminals and 
the ball is set rolling. After that the soulless unreformative char 
acter of imprisonment only accentuates their anti-social tendency. 
I had some experience of that myself in my teens in New York 
when I found myself drawn into a gang of petty criminals. It was 
such fun. 

In Britain as elsewhere the position is worsened by the attitude 
of society to the man who has been in prison. It is difficult for an 
ex-lag to go straight because in eight cases out of ten if his prison 
sentence is discovered he loses his job and is thrown back into his 
former associations. The utterly imbecile system of prisons is only 
matched by the crass stupidity of social taboos. In short, society is 
not interested in preventing crime but only in punishing it. 

If only half the money spent on keeping men in prison (the 
average prisoner costs the State three pounds a week) were spent 
on a corps of trained socio-psychologists and an organization to 
provide suitable outlets for young delinquents the results would 
certainly be astounding. Just as in the last war it was common 
knowledge among officers that ex-lags made the toughest and 
bravest soldiers so the incipient “criminal” could with the night 
treatment be made into the best citizen. Is that asking too much 
of our civilization? 


What with my post-graduate course and my many opportunities 
for psychological investigation into criminality, time passed very 
quickly. 

Mary came to visit me twice. The first time was when I was on 
remand. Then I was wearing my own clothes and was still “respect- 
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able.” We were only allowed to talk through a wire-meshed parti- 
tion in a visiting-cubicle. As she was going out through the portico 
I gave the wink to my escorting warder and on getting a wink back 
I called Mary and we kissed through the bars of the big steel gate 
leading to the outside world. The strangest and most poignant kiss 
of all our life together. 

The second time she found me in my rough grey uniform. On 
this occasion we were allowed to sit next to each other at a table 
while a good-natured young screw sat a few paces away. He allowed 
us much more time than prescribed in the regulations. I found 
it dificult in the short interval to readjust my outlook to Mary 
and the strange outside world that she represented. For some time 
after she had gone I was restless and morose, the serenity of my 
prison mentality completely disturbed. I can understand why many 
prisoners refuse to have visitors as they say it “upsets” them. 


The only really unpleasant moment was when we had an air raid. 
I had lived through some nasty blitzes in London but never did I 
have such oppressive fear as in listening to the drone of bombers, 
shut up in my narrow cell. You felt so helpless so utterly helpless 
against the shattering crash which might at any moment send this 
pile of ancient masonry crumbling around you. I realized what men 
must feel like in a submarine when depth-charges are exploding 
around them, or as slaves must have felt battened down in a dark 
hold while a storm hurled their ship about. It is a ghastly feeling 
no less. 

A bomb fell through the roof of one of the London prisons (I 
believe it was Wandsworth) and exploded in the centre of the 
block. Many prisoners were killed and injured by the heavy steel- 
studded cell doors which crashed down on them as they lay on 
their palliasses. While I was at Oxford extra strong bolts were being 
put on the doors to try to obviate this danger from blast. 

Even so there was an atmosphere of panic in my cell block. 
Prisoners shouted, called to each other, banged on their cell doors 
demanding to be taken to a proper shelter, cursed the screws and 
everything in general. I remember that I worked off my nervousness 


__ by pacing up and down my nine feet of space whistling over and 


over as much of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D that I could recall. 
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The even flowing line of the fugue particularly seemed very sooth- 
ing to me, but not to my neighbour who shouted out: shut up that 
blasted whistling! 


My most diverting moments were spent on Sunday in the prison 
chapel. One had the choice of Church of England, Roman Catholic 
or Jewish ministrations. I chose the C. of E. as it was noted on my 
cell card. 

In a bare whitewashed hall fitted with an altar, a harmonium and 
a small pulpit we gathered in the sight of the Lord to praise and 
magnify Him for ever. For most of the lags it was regarded as a 
welcome break from routine and nothing else. 

A hearty gentleman in plus-fours played the harmonium (air 
supplied by a lag at the bellows) and led the hymn-singing. An- 
other gentleman, looking like a younger and earnest edition of 
Groucho Marx, was our padre. He prayed and he preached but try 
as I might to concentrate on his sermons I invariably lost the thread 
after a few sentences. One particularly puzzled me for a long time. 
It was based on Christ’s reported last words of consummatum est. 
It dealt with the Greek rendering of the words and based its whole 
argument on some subtlety of the meaning in Greek. I wanted 
desperately to point out to the Reverend Groucho that if Christ 
spoke at all on that sad occasion he probably spoke in his native 
Aramaic and certainly not in Greek. I have never in my life heard 
anyone jumble up words in so meaningless a heap as the one our 
earnest young padre presented us with every Sunday moming. 

The singing was the most enjoyable part of the proceedings. We 
had one lag with a high tenor who could harmonize in thirds and 
this added a little zest to the otherwise dull hymns. In front of me 
was a tiny little grey-haired man with a pink face whose clear voice 
was always first off the mark. He knew the services backwards and 
most of the hymns by heart, as he was a church organist and devout 
worshipper in his home life. I got the chance of glancing at his cell 
card one day and found that he was doing twelve months for a 
sexual offence against a minor—in short one of those traditional 
church organists who interfere with their choir boys. 

On the whole I regret to have to report that religion as served up 
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by the Church of England in His Majesty’s prisons is a sorry farce 
which cuts no ice with the lags and is the subject of mild ribaldry if 
it is mentioned at all. The only part of the church parade which 
evoked any interest was the summary reading of the Sunday news- 
papers by the P.O. after the service. 


Two other aspects of prison life interested me very much. One 
was the ingenuity of lags in devising small comforts for themselves. 

Trouser pockets are taken for granted by Man until he finds him- 
self without. Prison trousers have no pockets, but by slitting the 
side seams and sewing in bits of canvas with the thread used for 
mail-bags a comfortable pair of pockets is produced. 

Bits of cigarettes can always be obtained somehow—in fact after 
the first six weeks in prison a man is “put on stage” which means 
that he can buy a small quantity of tobacco every week. But how to 
get a light when matches are scarce? Here is the recipe. 

You cajole the laundry lags (like myself) into making you a bit 
of tinder. This is done simply by snipping a small square of cloth 
out of a shirt-tail and burning it in a small tin to form an inflam- 
mable mass of carbonized fibre. Then by striking a small cigarette- 
lighter flint (which you concealed on you when you came in) on 
an old razor-blade you blow the sparks on to the tinder and soon 
have a smouldering point. The Major demonstrated this for me 
and got a light in less than twenty seconds. 

Alternately, if your prison has electricity and you can reach the 
lighting fixture, you make a little spark-gap out of wire, insert it in 
the bulb socket and get a spark to ignite your tinder. You also often 
blow the fuse and if you are discovered get put on P.D.1 or 2 (penal 
diet) which consists of solitary confinement on bread and water. 

Prison language is also an art unknown to the “honest” citizen. It 
is mostly based on the old Cockney rhyming slang which is now 
seldom heard outside prison, but there are some expressions whose 
origin I was unable to discover by questioning. Here is a short 
glossary; with the rhyme in brackets. 

Duke—fork (Duke of York). 

Tomfoolery—jewellery. 

Apples—stairs (apples and pears), mostly used to denote trial 
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at the Old Bailey because to enter the building you have to climb 
a wide flight of stairs. Thus you say: He went up the apples, mean- 
ing he went up for trial at the Old Bailey. 

Flowery—cell (flowery dell). 

China—mate (generally mistress but sometimes also wife), the 
thyme being china plate. 

Big Fully—Assizes Court. (?) 

Bundle—a haul of banknotes. 

Busy—a detective. 

Kangaroo—a chew of tobacco (obvious rhyme). 

Jam jar—a motor-car. 

Wig—High Court judge. 

Screwing—burglary. 

Stir—prison. 

Carpet— sentence of three months. 

So I came to the end of my reading and also my sentence. Į inust 
admit that it was with mixed feelings that I faced the outer world. 
When I thought of all the responsibilities that were waiting just 
outside the gates, ready to pounce on me like so many vultures, I 
nearly broke a rule to destroy my remission and stay a while longer 
in my haven of peace. On the other hand my Egyptologist friend 
had gone and also an intelligent undergraduate (a conscientious 
objector) with whom the daily exercise was a pleasant intellectual 
interlude. So perhaps it was time I faced life again. 

With the friendly farewells of the Major and Bob and the cham- 
ing Principal Officer behind me I walked out into New Road, 
Oxford, one morning in April when the trees along the High were 
just budding green and a few early daffodils already sprouted in 
people’s gardens. It took me some time to summon enough courage 
to cross the street at Carfax. My ears and muscular reflexes had 
grown out of the habit of dodging traffic and other people. Every- 
thing was confusing and noisy and a little terrifying. 

But my first taste of coffee and buttered buns in a tea-shop was a 
real ecstasy. With three cups and four buns inside me I felt strong 
* enough to walk to the station and buy a ticket for London. The 
last time I had ridden out of Oxford was in a car handcuffed with 
a screw beside me who was worried because he could not buy seeds 
for his budgerigar. 
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PRISON showed me to my chagrin how much I had in the inter- 
vening ten years neglected my scientific education. ‘Though I had 
managed in that time to keep abreast of some of the latest develop- 
ments there were many serious gaps between what I had learned in 
1929 and what was scientific truth in the year of our blitz 1941. 
Immediately on my release, as I had enough money in the bank to 
keep me afloat for a few months, I adjourned to the British Mu- 
seum and read solidly on biology, psychology and anthropology for 
seven hours a day and six days a week. I collected also material for 
a scientific analysis of human nature the outline of which had been 
formed in my mind during the long silent hours in my “flowery.” 
In my spare time I wrote a few articles and stories to keep the 
pot boiling. 

Then one day I happened to call in at an Anarchist bookshop 
near me for a chat with a young doctor friend of mine. Carefully 
avoiding any discussion of politics—if there is anything an Anarch- 
ist hates more than a capitalist it is a Socialist—I discussed with 
him certain aspects of my research. In the course of the chat he 
said: do you happen to want a job? I said yes I suppose I shall 
have to think about it pretty soon. Well he said I have just been 
offered a job as biology master at one of our respectable London 
public schools you know, but it does not appeal to me on second 
thoughts. What about you? Dammit I said I have not done any 
practical biology for years. But surely you know enough to coach 
boys for the School Certificate and the First M.B., dissecting frogs 
and rabbits and whatnot, surely? But my dear chap I have never 
taught in a school in my life. What does that matter he said. Seven 
guineas a week during term and plenty of time to do your own 
research, 

If there was anything more needed to convince me that I was 
destined to have a pretty odd life this was it. After all I had been 
through now to become a schoolmaster? 

I went to the school and saw a charming man who was acting 
headmaster of one half of the school while the other half was 
evacuated to Devon, about one hundred and fifty boys in all rang- 
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ing from fourteen to eighteen years. I liked him instantly and also 
the atmosphere of his house (should be written House). I told him 
how much science I knew but admitted that I had never taught 
before. By the time we had drunk a cup of tea and chatted a while 
I found myself engaged as Biology Master. It was as simple as that. 

That night I took some of the standard text-books home with 
me and found that they were well within my range, though my 
botany was certainly below standard. The next day I went to the 
British Museum and spent the day reading up the latest authorities 
on the psychology of adolescence. Nothing like a little foreknowl 
edge I thought and rightly so. 

By nature I have always managed to get on well with children 
and young people, principally because in my own mind I do not 
take my grown-upness too seriously. The fact that I have managed 
to squeeze through thirty-odd years is not for me any justification 
for feeling superior to a human being who has only so far managed 
fourteen years of existence. Nothing has infuriated me more con- 
sistently through my own life than to hear the supercilious people 
who say: When you reach my age, my boy. . . . or else the equally 
imbecilic remark: Of course you’re too young to understand. .. . 

On my first day as a schoolmaster I had to accustom myself to 
the numerous taboos and conventions of an English public school. 
Having boys address me as “sir” and touch their caps to me in the 
street was a strange experience. But as soon as I got inside my 
_ Jaboratory—a huge room with windows on three sides and some 
excellent equipment—lI felt at home again. One of the prefects 
who was taking his First M.B. for a medical degree showed me 
everything very charmingly. 

I decided from the start to apply my own principles of how or 
what a biology master should teach irrespective of what had gone 
before. The question of personal relations between master and 
boys also had to be established from the first day. The one thing 
which repelled me was the knowledge that if I punished a boy by 
giving him what was called a penal mark, when he collected five of 
these he went before the headmaster and was caned. Having spent 
my childhood in American schools where corporal punishment is 
absolutely forbidden I felt a physical repugnance to the idea of any 
boy being beaten because of me. Enough has already been written 
by noted psychologists to show that corporal punishment not only 
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does not make boys better scholars but actually lays the seeds of bad 
citizens who accept brutality as a normal factor in personal re- 
lations. 

On my first day I began by explaining to all my classes the 
elements of psychology as applied to the relations between master 
and pupils. The gist of my introduction was this: 

I regard you all, until proof to the contrary, as human beings and 
equals. The fact that I am a master and you are not is purely ac- 
cidental and reflects no particular glory on me. You have your self- 
esteem just as I have mine. Quarrels arise between two human 
beings when one believes that the other has hurt his self-esteem. 
Now psychology shows that when a man’s self-esteem has been 
lowered by some offence he immediately tries to restore it in some 
way by asserting his individuality. The most common form of this 
mechanism, as you have all heard, is what happens in an office. 
When the boss shouts at the department manager the manager 
goes and shouts at the clerk who then scolds the office boy who 
then, having no one to shout at, kicks the first dog he sees. 

There is a vicious circle in all this because if I do anything to 
offend your feelings you will get your revenge by behaving badly. 
Then I will punish you and you will then get your revenge in some 
other way. And so the merry war will go on right through the term 
with the result that both you and I will have wasted a good deal of 
energy in fighting each other instead of preparing for the School 
Certificate. What is the use of that? 

That was roughly what I told them and I could see by their 
amazed expressions that this was the first time any master had 


_ spoken to them in that fashion. This was apparently the ‘first time 


a master had established a footing of equality instead of brandishing 
the words of Authority, Discipline and Punishment. They felt a 
pleasant glow in their self-esteem at being at last treated as human 
beings instead of unruly monkeys to be held in check by a rod and 
chain. I felt that I had gained my first objective. 

On the following day I asked them if they had discussed my little 
lecture on psychology and if so were there any questions. One of 
the boys stood up and said: Some of us did talk it over, sir, and we 
think it’s a splendid idea not to have a war—(laughter) . That’s fine, 
I said. In that case let us see if we can go right through the term 
without my having to give a single penal mark—not even one. 
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And this is in fact what happened. While my colleagues handed 
out penal marks with careless liberality and wore their nerves to 
shreds in trying to keep their classes in order (especially the ir- 
repressible Fourth Form boys) our biology classes sailed through 
the weeks without more than an occasional reproof—and not a 
single penal mark. 

Now came the question of the right approach to biology. Here 
I felt that if I pretended to be a psychologist I would have to take a 
strong line on the one subject which a public school taboos more 
than any other—sex. Consider the position. Here are dozens of boys 
at puberty and in adolescence studying a subject which constantly 
deals with the question of sex and reproduction, whether in plants 
or rabbits. 

Their text-books, instead of dealing with the subject squarely, 
skate on thin ice through about two hundred pages. For instance 
the Phillips and Cox handbook on elementary biology—the stand- 
ard work of Matriculation—shows diagrams entitled “Female Re- 
productive Organs of the Frog” on one page and on another page 
has the following morsel: 


“The spermatozoa of the male frog are produced in the 
testes. From these they pass into the kidneys and travel down 
the kidney-duct to the cloaca. They fertilize the eggs as these 
leave the body of the female. 

“In the rabbit the ovaries are very small. Here, too, the eggs 
enter the mouths of the long oviducts, but in this case the 
spermatozoa, from the testes of the male, swim up the ovi- 
ducts, where they meet and fertilize the eggs. The fertilized 
eggs then pass to the uterus.” 


And so it goes on through one text-book after another, repeating 
constantly the significant words: sexual reproduction, ovaries, 
testes, sperm, fertilization—all of which have a perfectly natural 
content to the grown-up scientist but a highly-charged erotic con- 
tent to adolescent boys on the brink of sexual discoveries. 

If the text-book tells the boys that the sperm from the testes of 
the male swims up the oviducts of the female, he will memorize 
this fact—but all the time at the back of his mind will be the stark 
question: how the hell does the sperm get there in the first place. 
What has the sexual reproduction of lumbricus herculeus got to do 
with me? 4 
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I defy anyone to show that this subconscious (or even semi- 
conscious) association of personal erotic factors is not present in 
adolescent boys who study biology, constantly stimulated by the 
same words which in another context have an erotic significance. 

I also challenge Mr. H. G. Wells, B.Sc., F.Z.S., F.C.P. (First 
Class Honours in Zoology, University of London, author of The 
Time Machine, The Island of Dr. Moreau, The Invisible Man, 
etc.), and A. M. Davies, D.Sc.—co-authors of a standard Textbook 
of Zoology—to explain to me the following little puzzle. 

On pages one hundred and thirty-six and one hundred and thirty- 
seven of their work (1940 edition) we are given the dope about 
the reproductive organs of the mammal generally and the rabbit in 
particular. We are treated to a moderately sensible description of 
the organs in both sexes, but we are not told a word about the 
actual function of reproduction. Why, Mr. H. G. Wells? Are the 
public school boys of England to believe that reproduction is 
effected by invisible men and women? 

Thus if boys cannot get the essential facts from their biology 
classes they get them from whispered comments and the so-called 
“smutty” books which are circulated furtively among them by a 
minority. They pick up their knowledge of sexual matters as I 
picked up my knowledge, second-hand and an ignorant and dirty 
hand at that. And this, my text-book authors, has a lasting and 
pernicious effect on their psyche, which it may take many years to 
combat but which may never be eradicated. 

In adolescent boys it is now an established fact among psychol- 
ogists that unsatisfied curiosity about sex is the root cause of many 
minor delinquencies ranging from insubordination, through lack of 
concentration, to petty theft and wilful damage to school property. 

Kleptomania is now admitted to have frequently a sexual neurosis 
at its source, and schoolboys are very prone to mild kleptomania. 
There were two such cases at the school which came to my notice, 
boys who stole chemicals and bits of laboratory apparatus not be- 
cause they wanted them (their parents were wealthy and could buy 
them anything they wanted) but simply for the thrill of stealing. 
After I had had a chat with them and satisfied their natural curiosity 
about sex their theft impulse ceased abruptly, much to their own 
surprise. 

I decided therefore to settle the question of sex once and for all. 
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In my first two classes I explained the problem to the boys, told 
them that I knew and sympathized with their anxiety about cer- 
tain sexual matters, and proceeded to give them an uninhibited 
and scientific exposition of their natural functions. I ended up by 
a fair offer: if any of them had special questions to ask or problems 
which worried them they could do one of two things—go to what 
I baptized the “smut and snigger school” or come to me. In the 
first they would get so-called information about the facts of life 
which was in nine cases out of ten quite wrong and generally 
ridiculous. At least I could promise them accuracy. 

The effect of this pronouncement was quite remarkable to watch. 
I could almost feel the tension relax in the classes. It seemed as if a 
great load was lifted from those young minds. Afterwards three 
fifteen-year-old boys came to me privately and one of them said: 
“We want to thank you, sir, for your talk. It’s made a tremendous 
difference to us all. There has been a good deal of smut going 
around the school lately, especially books, and in fact it has got so 
bad that some of us were thinking of starting an Anti Smut 
Society.” l 

After that I had many visitors to my laboratory outside school 
hours, as I made a habit of working at my own research between 
three and six in the afternoon. A boy would come and knock on 
the door and then enter shyly with an apology for disturbing me. 
Whenever I heard the diffident question, “Are you very busy, sit?” 
I knew that here was one more human being requiring help at 
the start of life. Eight cases out of ten were of course preoccupied 
with masturbation or various nocturnal emissions of which they 
were too ashamed to speak to their parents. 

Many parents were probably very grateful to me for having 
solved one of their worst problems. It is far better for an unin 
hibited science master to initiate boys into the facts of life instead 
of leaving it to parents who in most cases are themselves chockful 
of sex inhibitions. | 

I was equally frank with my boys about the work we had to do, 
taking them into my confidence as equals. On the subject of botany 
which takes up an altogether ridiculous proportion of the biology 
curriculum, I told them: 

I am a biologist—not a botanist. I must tell you quite honestly 
that I am not interested in botany except in the very general 
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principles of plant life. In fact my candid opinion is that botany is 
a bore. (Hear, hear.) Now some people may get frightfully excited 
by the fact that Ranunculaceae has a petaloid calyx whereas Scroph- 
ulariaceae generally lack a posterior stamen, but it leaves me ab- 
solutely cold. (Hear, hear.) However, you have to know a certain 
amount of botany to get through your School Cert. so let’s get on 
with the job—but don’t let us pretend that we enjoy it. 

Once it was established in their minds that I found botany just 
as dull as they did they learned much easier. They recognized in 
me a fellow-sufferer and tried to make the task lighter for us both. 


I became in a short time the unofficial psychiatrist of the school 
and very soon had a number of interesting cases for treatment. 
Most of them were straightforward sex or adolescent anxiety neu- 
roses with which all psychologists are familiar. I kept a case-book 
which I intend to publish as soon as I get time to lick it into shape. 
One case is worth describing here to illustrate that schoolteaching 
is not entirely a matter of cramming in knowledge with the aid of 
penal marks. It was an intricate case which baffled me for a long 
time. 

Paul (we will call him that) was a well-developed boy of fifteen 
who for some mysterious reason had not managed to get beyond 
the Fourth Form. He just will not learn anything, said the head- 
master, and I am afraid we shall have to write him off as backward 
—slightly stupid in fact. 

Now a cursory examination of the boy’s cranium and common 
reflexes showed that he was a normal intelligent boy with an 
absolutely normal reaction to stimuli. In private conversation with 
me he showed coherence in thought and even an unusually smart 
grasp of general knowledge and current affairs. Why was he in- 
capable of assimilating knowledge in class? In reply to my direct 
question he just looked worried and said, almost tearfully, I don’t 
know, sir, I really don’t know.-I try hard enough but somehow I 
just can’t seem to concentrate. 

This gave me the clue, but though I tested him on the common 
forms of adolescent neuroses the result was negative. One day I 
got him to talk to me about his family and home life. His father 
of whom he was very fond had died less than a year ago, leaving 
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him alone with his mother—a gentle middle-class woman who did 
everything she could for him. He told me: 

“Tt was an awful shock to me when my father died. It came so 
suddenly—heart failure. They rang me up here, sir. . .” 

I was watching him carefully and at these words I saw his pupils 
contract and then enlarge quickly, the common symptom of an 
uncontrollable subconscious fear impulse. Telephone—father's 
death. I felt I had another valuable clue. Later, as I was puzzling 
over this, I happened to notice that the headmaster’s study was 
directly underneath the Fourth Form classroom in which Paul 
spent most of his time. The headmaster’s telephone often rang, 
either on the internal or external line. Was this the missing 
link? 

The next time I had Paul to myself in my laboratory I decided 
on a long shot. Casually I asked him to ring up the headmaster's 
house and tell his wife I would not be back for tea that day. 

The boy’s face went suddenly red. His eyeballs darted around like 
a frightened doe. He gulped and finally muttered: “I’m sorry, sit 
—I’d rather not use the ’phone.” And then in short bursts the 
whole problem was solved. The shock of hearing of his father’s 
death was inextricably bound in his subconscious mind with the 
telephone. Telephone—death, a simple association. For nearly a 
year that poor boy had sat in his classroom, semi-consciously strain- 
ing his ears to hear a telephone ring, jumping with fright when it 
did ring and then for a few minutes each time waiting . . . waiting 
for the footsteps coming to the classroom door to say would he go 
to the headmaster’s study . . . perhaps his mother this ime... 
perhaps . . . waiting . . . listening. Small wonder the child could 
not concentrate on his work! 

Having diagnosed the trouble and having explained it carefully 
to the boy the next step was to devise suitable treatment. Though 
my explanation alone afforded him some relief there was still a 
neuro-psychic link to be broken before he could be absolutely 
free. I decided on strong measures. I told him that on the following 
day at a certain hour he was to enter a telephone kiosk and ring 
me at the headmaster’s house. As the headmaster was the one who 
broke the bad news to him this would serve to smash two associa- 
tions at one blow. 

He said point-blank that he could not do it. I’m sorry, sir, I just 
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can't do it... Ican’t . . . don’t make me, sir, please . . . any- 
thing else but don’t make me touch the telephone. . . . 

I said: I know how you feel, Paul, but believe me it is the only 
way we can get out of this tangle. You'll feel a new man, I promise 
you. Before you know it you'll be the top of the class and at the 
end of this term you’ll go into the Fifth Form where you belong. 
Now come on, just do it this once. . . . Naturally I was obliged to 
use a little hypnotic persuasion to break down the terrible dread in 
his poor young mind. | 

And the following day he rang me up and we had quite a friendly 
chat on the ’phone. Well, how does it feel being in a telephone 
booth talking to me? I asked. Not so bad, sir. I suppose, I said, 
you'll expect me to give you back your tuppence? He laughed. Then 
I made a joke about his French verbs which were really atrocious 
(I took an occasional class in French also) and he laughed some 
more, And that was all. | 

But within a fortnight everyone in the school was talking about 
the miraculous change in Paul’s work. I gave him a credit in biology 
to start the ball rolling and help him regain his self-confidence and 
then one credit after another started piling into his bag. The vicious 
circle was broken. Within a month recovery was complete. The 
headmaster could not understand what had happened to the boy— 
quite remarkable, he said. I suppose in the end he got fed up with 
being at the bottom of the class, he said. That’s probably it, I said, 
but Paul’s secret remained between him and me. 


This was a very happy time for me. The boys were all friendly, 
the work was easy and intensely interesting. I felt that perhaps 
this was my true vocation after all. A schoolmaster can do a great 
deal to help his fellow human beings if he makes it a vocation rather 
than just a job to earn money. The hurly-burly of journalism and 
politics seemed a long way from that spacious laboratory with the 
sun glinting on the polished microscopes and watch-glasses. Who 
knows if I may not end my days teaching and helping young minds 
to make those first anxious and difficult steps in adult life? 

With the exception of a few private schools known as “progres- 
sive” schools, the majority of schools in Britain (and particularly 
public schools) are staffed by men and women who are themselves 
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desperately in need of schooling in the elements of individual and 
social psychology. All my colleagues, including the headmaster, 
suffered from inhibitions and minor neuroses of one kind or an- 
other. How could they hope to teach children a way of living and 
thinking when they were themselves ignorant of their own selves? 
How can a man teach good mathematics when he knows nothing 
about the simple x plus y of the personal equation? 

There was evidence of this in one mathematics teacher, a brilliant 
mathematician with the highest degrees for his age. He knew his 
subject intimately and could teach it in an interesting fashion. But 
he was a bundle of unresolved inhibitions and was incapable of 
establishing friendly relations with his boys. Sometimes when I 
passed his door I would hear him shouting almost hysterically: 
“Evans—shut up. . . . Babcock, leave the room. . . . Didcot, take 
two penal marks. . . .” At the end of a week the poor man was a 
nervous wreck. He eventually left the school because he simply 
could not go on teaching boys whom he regarded as spiteful vicious 
imbeciles. 

It was nearly the same with the otherwise good-natured master 
who taught chemistry. He also had to send boys out of the room 
and give them penal marks, though he kept his temper better than 
the mathematician. The Fourth Form boys played unmerciful 
pranks on him. One day they disconnected the gas tubing from the 
bunsen bummer on his desk and connected it with the water supply 
—with a hilarious result. 

About the public school system I have little to say. Let others 
debate its rightness or wrongness. My experience as a master in an 
English public school gives me to believe that they are neither 
better nor worse than other kinds of schools. They are perfectly 
suited to produce those elements of the upper- and middle-classes 
which are required to preserve the present structure of British 
society. It seems to me quite unscientific to attack public schools 
as such. Why single them out particularly? It is no more logical 
than the crank who wages war on “international financiers” with- 
out however attacking the whole capitalist economic structure. Or 
the other cranks like my mother’s friends who attack “Jewish 
financiers” instead of capitalist finance as a whole. 

Those lower middle-class politicians (mostly of the Labour 
Party) who resent the fact that the best English public schools 
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are reserved for people with money would it seems throw them 
open to the general public. This also is entirely unscientific and 
ignores the well-known law of diminishing returns which operates 
in social relations as in industry. If you have a beauty spot accessible 
to people with high-powered cars, only a few people will go there 
and the tranquillity of the place will be more or less preserved. 
But if you build a railway to the place and throw it open to the 
general public how much of the beauty will remain when thou- 
sands of trippers bring their picnic baskets? 

Oxford and Cambridge universities are an equal analogy. Oxford, 
with its ancient colleges and quiet Georgian houses is undeniably a 
lovely place—for the few. Throw it open to everyone and you 
would have to enlarge and modernize the colleges and build huge 
modern student hostels to house the masses of new students. This 
in turn would bring increased traffic in the streets and a large 
number of new shops to cater for the increased population. How 
much of the “sweet city with her dreaming spires” would remain in 
this hurly-burly of modernization? 

The answer, as for the public schools, is not to enlarge Oxford 
itself but to build somewhere else a university town with the same 
educational facilities available to all rich or poor. I shudder to 
think what would happen to that essentially English school of 
Shrewsbury if the sleepy township were suddenly invaded by five 
thousand new boys! 

This is at first sight a retrogade viewpoint for one who claims 
to be socially and politically progressive. But it seems surely possible 
to reconcile tradition with progress not by forcing traditional in- 
stitutions to expand out of all proportion—like the frog who tried 
to become a bull—but to give modern institutions a parallel line 
of development. Keep the old Oxford town and build your super 
ferro-concrete university town near by. Those who prefer the old 
ways will study in the shadow of St. Michael’s and those who pre- 
fer the new will grasp their knowledge in air-conditioned amphi- 
theatres with vita-glass windows and hot and cold water in every 
room. 

In the course of a few generations doubtless the old will die out 
a natural death but it will be a graceful death, retaining its charm 
to the end instead of being distorted Eae by the virus of 
modern expansion. 
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May tenth, nineteen hundred and forty-one—the Saturday. A 
moonlit night in spring for lovers to stroll in hand in hand, for all 
the beauty of London’s old buildings to be engraved in silver and 
black. 

Though I lived during the week at school I spent most of my 
week-ends in my flat in Holborn which had survived all the great 
blitz raids of the last nine months. 

That evening I was with friends in Chelsea when the siren 
sounded. We went on talking and drinking beer quite unconcerned 
but it soon became apparent to our practised ears that this was 
going to be more than just a nuisance raid. This was another blitz 
in the making. 

My friends urged me to stay with them. It would be ridiculous 
they said to try to get back to Holborn in the raid. No buses or 
trains and nearly three miles to walk. Surely . . . 

But some intuition pressed me to go home. It was a feeling 
stronger than reason, inexplicable but compelling. You do not 
explain feelings like that to your friends. 

When I left Chelsea the raid was already in full swing. The air 
was thick with that familiar throb of many engines, pulsating with 
a peculiarly irregular beat which we had learned to recognize as 
German. The guns not many of them in those days crackling and 
thumping. The shrill whine and the distant whoompf of the high- 
explosive bomb. 

I walked down Knightsbridge, keeping close to the walls and 
dodging into shop doorways when I heard a bomb overhead. They 
say you don’t hear the one that hits you but that is nonsense. Just 
keep going and dodging. 

At Hyde Park Corner several buildings had been hit and some 
fires started. My shoes began to crunch broken glass and when a 
fire-engine went shrieking past its wheels made a noise like the 
splitting of ice on a river in early spring. 

Now there were fires on the right towards Victoria Station and as 
I ran towards Piccadilly I caught sight of a big blaze flaring up in 
Park Lane, fashionable but not inviolable. Once more in the shelter 
of houses and doorways I went on cautiously until there was Pic- 
cadilly Circus almost deserted and flickering red by the light of a 
nearby blaze. | 

And all the time as I dodged and darted my way further east Í 
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could see a monstrous red glow growing before me, in the City I 
estimated yes in the City where I live but I have survived all the 
other bad blitzes and surely my luck will hold besides it looks as if 
it might be further east and not Holborn whereI .. . 

But again—oh Lord that was a near one and my hands are 
trembling stop for a minute in this doorway and get a grip on 
yourself this is not your first blitz you damned fool. | 

Now in Shaftesbury Avenue and a woman’s cry anguished and 
the smell of burned cordite and dust mixed in your nostrils so that 
you will not forget it to your dying day that smell of death and 
dismembered walls. I go into a hallway flashing my torch and find 
two men. Can I help? No, it’s all right, old man. We’ve got her out. 
I look at her dust-greyed face drawn with pain and blood trickling 
from the sagging mouth. 

And on into New Oxford Street. Only another quarter of a mile, 
but... 

It is not further east it is right in the heart of Holborn and the 
whole City is aflame now and shuddering every few minutes as the 
bomb-aimers unload gleefully into the red-yellow lake below. Heil 
Hitler, 

Just as I hurry past the crimsoned columns of St. Peter’s Church, 
Bloomsbury, it comes with a screech louder than ever before heard, 
paralysing your thoughts your muscles. . . . I run towards an open 
doorway and as I reach it the thing hits me in the back like the palm 
of a giant hand, the monstrous blow of blast and noise, bowling 
me over into the darkness into a soft mass of bodies feet and cursing 
but friendly faces. 

God—that was a near one. 
= Got the church, I reckon. 

What’s the matter with you, chum? 

I say nothing is the matter, only winded from the blast. Thanks 
I'll be all right in a minute, just get my breath back. It is com- 
fortable in the hall, sitting down with friendly men huddling to- 
gether, strangers spewed out of London’s many streets just for a 
brief moment brothers before death. 

I begin to feel afraid for the first time desperately afraid with 
that fear that grips you in the bowels and around the knees, making 
you want to laugh and the next minute cry and all the time your 
hands are trembling and you feel cold inside your head. 
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Now I know what they must have felt like those men of the other 
generation who moved up at night to the front-line trenches. Every 
step nearer the City of London was a step nearer fire and fire with 
every few minutes whoompf and again. 

The air now was choking and a mild spring wind such as causes 
lovers to draw closer to each other in the moonlight blew the smoke 
to the west, choking and slightly gritty on the tongue. 

Now the wishful thinking in full swing. Another two hundred 
yards . . . why there’s nothing to worry about . . . the fires are 
much further over to the right, no the left . . . surely that can- 
not be... 

Another hundred yards across Red Lion Square, that lovely little 
square which at week-ends was like a village green with children 
prattling and beds of daffodils in the sun, another hundred yards 
through a tunnel of fire. The Square aflame on three sides, the 
church, the blocks of flats, the big office building, a roaring crack- 
ling tunnel of starkly beautiful skeletons with bowels of fire and 
window-frames ringed with spurting garlands of flickering flames, 
like those burning hoops through which the beautiful girl in 
spangled tights used to leap on horseback in a circus during the 
last war. 

But still a few more yards and then... 

The building is still standing. Nothing to worry about. Your 
luck will hold what did I tell you your luck will hold and then . . . 

The roof is on fire. Firemen are standing crouched in doorways 
their grimed faces impotent and angry. Watermains burst. No 
pressure from the river which is at low tide. No water in the great 
City of London with nine vast conflagrations out of control and 
over twenty huge fires not counting hundreds of small ones like 
the one now biting steadily into the roof of my home. 

In the doorway of my block of flats I met the caretaker shep- 
herding the last of the tenants to the nearest shelter. 

“I thought you was away,” he said. 

“Whats happening?” 

“The roof’s well caught and that’s all I can say. Better get out 
before an H.E. hits us.” 

I ran upstairs and let myself into my flat, coughing from the 
smoke already drifting in through the broken windows. So it has 
come—and yet I clung to a last hope. Perhaps the fire would bum 
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itself out in the upper storeys before it reached my flat perhaps the 
watermains would miraculously swell again with enough water. . . . 

Often we had spoken and even joked of what we would do if we 
had to evacuate in a few minutes. What would you pack and what 
would you decide to leave behind? It is not easy to think calmly 
when flames are crackling overhead and any minute a bomb may 
bury you in burning debris. 

Get a grip on yourself I said over and over aloud in the empty 
flat. For God’s sake think clearly, logically. I forced myself to sit 
down for a few moments on the divan in the living-room forced 
myself to remain without motion to relax to bring order into my 
anxious brain. | 

From that moment I worked quickly and calmly. First my type- 
writer. Now my manuscripts of unfinished novels, plays, my auto- 
biography. Next my personal papers, passport, diaries, letters and 
my research note-books. All in one suitcase. And books. Out of 
nearly three hundred books all of them of interest and value, 
amassed over ten years of patient hunting in second-hand book- 
shops and saving money to buy, some irreplaceable like Tooke’s 
original History of Catherine the Great, 1798 edition in three 
volumes and many books on Russia. But still my brain logical now 
and methodical, choosing the books which I needed most for the 
work I then had in hand. 

Now clothes. I had a few personal belongings up at the school 
which would help. Another suitcase to be filled. What clothes 
would you choose? Your evening dress suit and dinner jacket? Don’t 
be silly! Let them burn. Sensible clothes, shirts, socks and a few ties, 
let the rest burn. How futile much of your vain frippery seems at a 
moment like this. 

That’s all. Two damned heavy suitcases and your typewriter that 
is all you can carry. So stuff the rest of the things in your overcoat 
pocket and get out. Have a last look around. 

It is an eerie sensation to go out of your front door and then shut 
it carefully behind you as if you were just going away for a holiday 
with the suitcases yet knowing miserably that this is the end and 
that you must lose furniture and treasured objects that have been 
with you many years. To lose all in a sudden high-explosive crash 
is bitter yes but how much more poignant to shut the door behind 
you and go away as if you might come back later. 
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I staggered with my heavy weights to the nearest shelter, the 
firemen still standing in doorways, the fires now completely out of 
control and spreading fast. And the droning bombers droning 
interminably. Coughing and spluttering I reached the shelter in 
which were already about a hundred people, some of whom I 
knew by sight. 

There was nothing to do except find a corner and sit down on my 
suitcases, just sitting down and waiting for the daylight which was 
still a few hours away, waiting for the droning to stop and the 
steady note of the all-clear. It was then about three o’clock in the 
morning and the raid which began at about midnight still had 
two hours to go. For five hours about three hundred bombers 
cruised over the City of London dropping high-explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs as they pleased. 

Nearly one thousand five hundred people were killed that night, 
most of them around my district, and more than that were injured. 
Three sides of Red Lion Square were destroyed and the five hun- 
dred yards of Theobalds Road near me completely gutted. On this 
night also the House of Commons was destroyed and bombs hit 
Westminster Abbey, the Law Courts, the Mansion House and the 
British Museum, only three minutes’ walk from my flat. 

The people in the shelter were quiet. Smoke drifted in from out- 
side and set us all coughing, our eyes streaming. We sat huddled in 
groups or singly, listening and waiting, jerking our heads when a 
bomb crumped near by and sometimes laughing but without joy. 

A woman next to me was telling another woman sadly about the 
lovely tea-set she had been obliged to leave behind. My husband 

` gave it to me when we were married. Lovely it was. I know I shall 
miss it dreadfully. Near by was a young girl, pretty in a sallow way, 
wearing only a light coat over her pyjamas, all she had been able to 
save in a wild scramble to get out of a toppling house. I offered her 
my mackintosh because she was shivering. 

Then suddenly I remembered. Of all the things of all the damned 
fool things. In a few days was to be the tenth anniversary for Mary 
and me. She had taken a great deal of trouble to bake a special cake. 
with marvellous thick icing on it, coated with sugar, a very special 
cake. It was kept all wrapped up in a cupboard for the day. And I 
had left it behind. 

I suppose that every man in his life does some pretty foolish 
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things and takes risks which later seem inexcusable. If he lives 
through them nothing matters and if he does not then people shake 
their heads and say: what a fool he was. But still . 

And then I was running back through the blazing square and 
once more into the building. Now the upper storeys were ablaze 
and burning embers poured into the staircase well. But my flat was 
still untouched. I ran into the smoke-filled room, found the cake, 
snatched up a few more odds and ends which appeared worth 
saving, and ran out again. And we had our cake for our important 
anniversary though we mourned the loss of a flat in which Mary 
nursed me after my accident and in which we had been very happy 
despite the blitz. 

At about six o’clock I made my way out of the shelter into the 
still burning Square. The sky overhead was a bowl of red and it was 
impossible to tell whether it was day or night. My lungs bursting 
with smoke and my muscles lagging with exhaustion I dragged my 
suitcases along to the Underground and got a train to take me back 
to the school. 

I arrived at the headmaster’ s house, where I lived part of the time, 
with a blackened face and clothes smeared with dust. After a hot 
bath and some breakfast I went to bed and fell dead asleep. 

Later that day I met Mary and told her what happened and on 
the following day after school we went along to the flat to see the 
worst. 

The building was still standing but my poor flat was utterly de- 
stroyed, with communicating walls smashed, furniture burned to 
nothing and hundreds of books lying in charred rows just as they 
fell. Only a bookcase, an Adams standard lamp and a Regency 
guéridon table were saved by some miraculous change in the di- 
rection of the flames. But everything else was a heart-breaking 
jumble of desolation. 

This was May tenth, the last big blitz on London and one which 
I like many other Londoners will never forget. I was luckier than 
many others who lost everything except their night-clothes and 
lost also someone they cherished. 


Every week at school I gave a lecture on anthropology to the 
Sixth Form boys. Despite all the treachery and brutality around us 
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at the time I taught them what I sincerely believe to be truth on 
our known evidence—that men are inherently good and that their 
deepest instincts are for peace and honesty. 

I told them about the most primitive men in the world, the com- 
munities of food-gatherers in the Andaman Islands, Luzon, Aus- 
tralia, Greenland and Tierra del Fuego, of people so primitive that 
they have neither government nor religion. These communities live 
as homo sapiens probably lived five hundred thousand years before 
Christ and their lives are honest, chaste and utterly devoid of either 
cruelty or war. 

The Hobbesian idea of Man as a savage murderous beast whose 
primeval brutality is only held in check by civilization is one of 
those relics of pre-scientific fantasy which should go the same way 
as the pre-Pasteur idea of spontaneous generation of diseases. 

The sad truth which I taught my boys is that Man’s most 
deeply-rooted and primitive instincts are for good and it is only 
civilization which has given him the habit of lying, stealing, killing 
and committing adultery. This is not the place for anthropological 
discussion but I have developed this theme fully in another book. 
It is supported by most modern anthropologists today except the 
French school of Lévy-Bruhl. 

In the course of my lectures I was obliged also to show that 
modern State government is the offspring of oppression and fear 
and that religion can be traced back to some very unflattering 
origins. 

I taught them that in my belief, based on a good deal of 
scientific reading, a great many of Man’s ills in modern “civili- 
zation” were caused by his having over-developed the intellectual 
side of his nature to the detriment of his entire biological balance. 
Man’s nature has become the slave of his words. He would not 
reach peace until this profound equilibrium was restored. 

Many of the Sixth Formers became quite enthusiastic about 
anthropology and held interesting debates among themselves. I 
wish I could have carried on the good work a little longer. 


June twenty-second, nineteen hundred and forty-one. Russia is 
invaded by German troops. Russia without alliance and still ringed 
with the hostility of those who hate Bolshevism more than they do 
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Fascism. And in my veins is Russian blood of many generations 
including those who fought the Tatar hordes and the Teutonic 
knights and the grande armée of Napoleon. 

Could I sit quietly in my laboratory while my father’s country 
fought for its very existence? Should I not be doing something 
more active, more positive to help the Russian struggle? 

Rightly or wrongly I answered no to the first and yes to the 
second. I rang up Andrew Rothstein, chief of ‘Tass the Soviet News 
Agency—an old friend from my Left-Wing Party days—and told 
him I was available for any job which would help the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in its grim fight against the German 
panzers on the one hand and the equally dangerous forces of 
reaction and ignorance on the other. 

A few days later he asked me to take on the job of helping the 
Soviet Embassy launch a daily news bulletin which would put the 
Russian case before the British people as no other publication could 
do. I was at that time probably the only one who was an experienced 
journalist, spoke Russian, knew my way around Fleet Street and 
understood the Soviet “line.” 

I was to work under a Soviet Embassy official who was not an 
experienced journalist, spoke bad English, did not know one 
Fleet Street pub from another and suspected all British editors of 
being anti-Soviet agent-provocateurs, but who certainly knew how 
to put over propaganda. 

Until the end of term I did both jobs simultaneously, working 
an average of fourteen hours a day. Everything had to be done 
from scratch, organizing the office, writing all the copy myself, 
making up the pages at the printers, arranging for distribution, 
‘phoning all my Fleet Street contacts. All this between piloting 
my boys through their School Cert. examinations and correcting 
scores of papers in the end-of-term examinations. 

It all got done somehow, but it was good-bye once more to 
tranquillity and science. Now it was war again. 
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FULL circle the wheel unpredictable turning through a quarter 
of a century by some reckoning a generation, from revolution- 
racked Petrograd to the Golden Gate to the skyscrapers to Paris and 
and at last to war-rubbled London, tuming ironically through 
hatred and ignorance and fear from the imperial sceptre to the red 
sickle, making a mockery of memory and crushing under its full- 
circled tread what is not worth remembering. 

The Soviet Government of Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin wrenched me 
from my heritage tore into shreds the continuity of my century- 
old tradition expropriated my patrimony and maimed yes even 
killed my own flesh and blood. It cast me out into alien lands 
ever wandering ever seeking the roots that were left behind in the 
steaming black soil of the Russian steppe and finding only rest- 
lessness and disillusion. | 

The Soviet Government of Josef Vissarionovich Stalin called me 
back in its moment of crisis to play my small part in saving the 
Russian people my father’s people from slavery and darkness. As 
my father did in 1917 so I tried to do in 1941, forgetting prejudice 
or injustice and saying as he did when so many others fled abroad— 
I stay to help Russia in her agony. Have I done right my father? 

As I write, the political links between the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States have grown quite strong enough to 
carry them through a fighting alliance to victory. Most of the 
prejudices have been shredded down and the old hatreds replaced 
by new esteem. But it was not so in the first months after Germany 
invaded Russia. | 

Soviet War News as a daily four-page bulletin and later as an 
eight-page weekly was the spearhead of the Soviet propaganda 
offensive to break down British suspicion and hostility. It was the 
only daily publication which put the Russian point of view ex- 
clusively (the Daily Worker was at this time banned) and. my 
job was to “sell” the Soviet Government’s case to the British 
press and a selected list of subscribers in Parliament, Big Business, 
Society and working-class movements. 

Long experience of the kind of propaganda churned out by the 
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British section of the Comintern in Moscow had taught me how 
not to approach the British press and people. Moscow material was 
invariably clumsy, tactless, written in a strange quasi-English jargon 
which was often quite incomprehensible. If His Excellency Ivan 
Maisky’s publication was to be a success it would have to present his 
case in the British manner and in clear crisp English journalese 
without an obvious Comintern cachet. Not an easy job when it had 
to be done under the suspicious supervision of a highly-excitable 
Russian official who knew little English and certainly understood 
little about the British way of doing and saying things. 

However in the first few weeks I had pretty well a free hand 
to make Soviet War News what I thought it should be and not 
what the Moscow propagandists would have made it. All the 
material which poured on to my desk by radio and by cable had 
to be entirely rewritten and severely sub-edited. If I had issued 
any of it as it came from Moscow the bulletin would have instantly 
found its way into British editors’ wastepaper baskets where most 
foreign government “hand-outs” quickly go. 

Instead of that my Fleet Street pals found to their pleased sur- 
prise that Soviet War News gave them interesting news items, 
colourful human interest stories, and plenty of the “background” 
which they urgently needed on a country about which their staffs 
knew comparatively little. Result was that our material was 
widely used in the national and provincial newspapers, as a steady 
and mounting flow of press cuttings soon showed. 

Also I rang up or had drinks with all my contacts in the Street 
and sold them the idea of regarding our office as a source of in- 
formation about the Soviet Union. 

Now that everyone admires and likes the Soviet Union (except 
a few cranky die-hards who don’t matter anyway) and that Joe 
Stalin is the world’s sweetheart Soviet War News has lost most 
of its significance. But in those early days of the Soviet-German war, 
when the Red Army was being driven-back all along the line and 
the old hostilities (so soon after the Soviet-German pact and gallant 
little Finland) were still strong it was one hell of a job to make 
headway. It meant starting work at nine in the morning and never 
stopping until eleven at night when the paper was ready for 
press. 

It meant being copy-taster, sub-editor, make-up man, proof- 
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reader and often at the last moment remaking a page on the stone 
at the printers. Then in the black-out I would take advance proof- 
sheets around to the news agencies and national newspaper offices 
so they could have them for the late editions. 

In between times I had to act as mentor and physician to my 
tame Russian. Long years of secret Comintern work in various 
countries had made him unnaturally suspicious. If a newspaper 
editor rang him up and asked a perfectly straightforward question 
he suspected him of trying to worm out information which would 
then be distorted in his “capitalist-bourgeois” newspaper. All the 
suspicion and hostility during this transition period was by no 
means entirely on the British side. Time after time I side-tracked 
what might have been a damaging faux-pas which would have un- 
done all our good work. 

Periodically I also had to prescribe various remedies for exhaus- 
tion, migraine, indigestion and other minor ills from which my 
Bolshevik suffered. 

While doing the routine work I found time to prepare three 
books for the press: With a Soviet Unit Through the Nazi Lines, 
Strategy and Tactics of the Soviet-German War and We Guerillas, 
written up from the material used in the bulletin. 

I was particularly proud of the first one which was a version of a 
diary kept by war correspondent A. Polyakov who was with a 
Soviet unit, encircled in the first panzer breakthrough, which 
finally fought its way back to the main Soviet forces. 

The raw material came by cable and it was good stuff, but it had 
to be written up and given a sound narrative style. Here is a sample 
of one of the orginal cables: GERMANS FIRED FIRST SHELLS ON 
QUOTE BATTERIES UNQUOTE AND SIMULTANEOUSLY NAZI PLANE AP- 
PEARED OVERHEAD TO CORRECT ARTILLERY AIM STOP QUOTE SHORT 
AIM LONG AIM UNQUOTE NAZI CORRECTOR RADIOS BATTERIES IN CODE 
PARAGRAPH. 

I took a personal pride in making a thrilling and readable story 
out of this jargon, trying to reconstruct as far as I could imagine 
what the distant Polyakov wrote originally. A link seemed forged 
between him and me, this brave Russian war correspondent in the 
wastes of the Pripet Marshes and the Russian-American news- 
paperman in Fleet Street. When peace came I hoped one day to 
shake him by the hand, proud of having been his “ghost.” But 
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news came some months later that he had been killed in action 
and [I felt a personal loss. 

The books were a success, including the one on guerillas which 
I wrote at tremendous pressure in less than two weeks, and within 
a short time had earned in royalties several thousand pounds for 
the Soviet Red Cross. 

My work for the Soviet Embassy and therefore the Soviet 
Government also served to lay at rest once and for all the absurd 
suspicion once entertained by the Home Office that I might be 
a Fifth Columnist. It seems hardly likely that Ambassador Ivan 
Maisky would have entrusted the nerve centre of Soviet propa- 
ganda in Great Britain to anyone even remotely suspected of 
Fascism. 

After the first six months when all the spade-work had been 
done and Soviet War News was firmly established and bowling 
along without a hitch I must frankly admit that the sameness of 
the work began to pall a little. My Bolshevik friend, having by now 
gained some confidence and learned the ropes, also became a bit 
difficult to handle. I decided that I could do more useful work back 
in Fleet Street where the shortage of experienced newspapermen 
was beginning to get serious. So back into newsgathering I went and 
soon worked my way to the top. I also became a private in the 
British Home Guard, in which I learned to like the English still 
more. 

My job for Russia was done as far as I was able to do it. There 
is no doubt that although Britain and Soviet Russia would even- 
tually have reached their present friendly relations in any case, the 
pioneer work done by Soviet War News considerably hastened the 
process of rapprochement. It presented the Soviet case concisely, 
without fanfares or highfalutin demagogy, and in that restrained 
reasonableness which is truly British. Its message permeated daily 
through every influential centre of the British social network. 

It was not given to me to fight in the Red Army with a rifle 
but by the powerful weapon of propaganda I was able to strike 
a goodly blow in Russia’s defence, breaking down much political 
hostility and speeding the day when Britain and the United States 
would send effective aid to Russia and thereby save the lives of 
thousands of my father’s countrymen. I have paid a goodly part 
of my debt to Russia. 
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THIS my life and many others in the pattern weaving, by itself 
insignificant but link-chained to my generation, making the present 
and the future of mankind. My life chosen for no reason to cross- 
section the last thirty years in which the seeds of the next century 
are germinating, now irrevocably and for my children’s children. 

This my life and my responsibility. All that I have experienced 
and learned and meditated on would be as a handful of sawdust 
without a morality, a guiding principle of conduct, to give co- 
herence to the chaotic years we have lived through, O my gener- 
ation. 

Already my intellect and my emotions, barely half-way in the 
granted span, are wearied by so much crowded into so little time, 
my generation which has lived through more than any other cen- 
tury holds and has still another life to live before it can lay itself to 
rest. 

Our choice as my choice is clearly offered. Do we recognize out 
responsibility towards future generations? Before any other ques- 
tion this one must be answered. Do we in other words believe that 
each generation should live for itself and leave its successors to 
make the best of their heritage aprés moi le déluge? Our fathers 
fought in the last war and we fought in this. As long as we can 
keep the peace for a few more years we will be too old to fight in 
the next one which we can leave to our children. Why should we 
bother about the future generations—what have they ever done 
for us? 

If this is our principle then life is simple and easy. Eat drink and 
be merry for tomorrow our children will die and that is bad luck for 
them, but as we had to pay for the sins of our fathers so let them 
pay for ours. Let the dead bury the living. 

This was how we felt in the Roaring Twenties you recall. Sufi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof and who cares about to- 
morrow as long as we have our booze and our Charleston and 
our movies today. So many new things to discover and so many 
new thrills to excite us, why worry? The stench of ten million dead 
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was soon blown away in the air-stream of aeroplanes and the 
speed of our motor-cars. 

But did this philosophy of indifference and despair bring us 
happiness? When your guts are fumed with alcohol the tawdriest 
tinsel shines like gold and the cheapest joke is wit, but the hang- 
over? The gaudy paper cap that made you feel like Napoleon looks 
pretty nasty in the morning light. 

No—we have not been a happy generation. Underneath our 
ruthless materialism, our hard-boiled cynicism, our tomorrow- 
be-damned behaviour we have not known spiritual peace. Our 
first youth has burned itself out now and still there is no peace, 
because we have not known how to find peace. Nor will mere age 
bring it to us ready-made, for we have done nothing to deserve it. 

I have lived neither a better nor a worse life than many of my 
generation. Many of my years were spent in a frantic scramble for 
money and pleasure, in vanity and self-seeking. I have cheated and 
lied and lain with women for whom I had no love but only lust. 
Without contentment seeking for what? Restless and cynical, as 
most of us have been all these years. In my lowest as mean and 
shabby as any human being can be, and yet beyond . . . 

I have fought for liberty and justice too, though what I meant 
by those words may not have been what others meant, yet I fought 
and in the fighting found contentment. Man’s dearest possession 
is life, and since it is given to him to live but once he should so 
live as not to be tortured by regrets for a life without purpose, so 
live as not to be seared by the shame of a cowardly and trivial 
past, so live that dying he can say: all my life and strength were 
given to the greatest cause in the world—the struggle for the 
liberation of mankind. 

This was Lenin’s philosophy and it is a hard one to live up to in 
full, yet it contains within it the seeds of a new morality for us 
my generation. The morality of responsibility which we have 
shirked so far but must now face starkly. 

We have been tricked so often in the last thirty years tricked by 
highfalutin promises and grandiloquent words, made fools of by 
hard-faced men who spat with contempt on our credulous imbe- 
cility. We no longer have any excuse for ignorance. 

Nor can we try to shift the blame on other shoulders, blaming 
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capitalists and Fascists and the economic system and who knows 
what other scapegoats we set up. What hypocrisy is this? What 
cheap and cowardly way to evade our responsibility. 

Why do we blame the capitalist for getting rich in a big way 
when we have spent our own lives trying to get rich in our little 
way? Why blame the Fascist for his brutality when we have used 
and condoned brutality in our own lives? Why blame the economic 
system when we the people built it up, hoping in our petty greed 
to get a share of the swag? And why bleat piteously that we want 
peace when in all our lifetime we did not lift a finger to prevent 
war? 

I have done my share of blaming in my time. When I still be- 
lieved what my mother told me I blamed the Jews for the world’s 
ills. Then international finance. Then when I was a Left-Winger 
I blamed the ruling classes. Later I blamed Fascism. Now what is 
there left for me to spit at? 

Why are the ruling classes so blatant in their disregard for the 
people’s rights? Because we the people have done nothing to take 
the power from the hands of the ruling classes. Why did the 
economic system become so chaotic, so miserably incapable of 
feeding the hungry and housing the destitute? Because we never 
bothered to find out for ourselves what was wrong, leaving it all 
to the “experts” and the powers-that-be, too lazy to open a book 
even. And why did Fascism grow to such monstrous proportions 
at last engulfing the world in another war? Because when it was 
still in its infancy we gave it scant attention, too engaged with our 
own greed and selfish pleasures to notice that the child was grow- 
ing into a deadly monster. 

And when thousands of our fellow men, whatever their creed or 
colour, died of starvation or neglect we let them die. When millions 
roamed the streets in search of work and whole towns crumbled 
into idle decay, we passed them by with averted eyes. When weaker 
nations were trampled into blood by the stronger, appealing to us 
with their last strangled cry for mercy and justice, we drowned their 
death-rattle with our blaring loud-speakers. 

What more can we expect than to be led in our turn to the 
slaughter-house and for our children to go the same way? If we 
hold dear the idea of justice then this is justice. 

Though I have seen men behave as vile jackals and have myself 
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cheated and lied to gain my ends, yet I keep my faith that within 
us are the seeds of a better nature and a better life. 

I advocate no political or economic system and I hesitate to use 
such words as liberty, justice, truth and goodness—in my profession 
these same words are reported in the mouths of rogues and saints. 
We have lived too much on the sound of words, my generation, 
and not enough on their substance. 

After this war we will have a heavy choice to make. We who 
have lived through two wars and two decades of sham peace will 
have to decide whether we will shoulder the responsibility of 
ordering our own lives or whether we will again allow others to 
misrule us. 

If in peace we plunge once more into our vicious circle of greed, 
ignorance and self-seeking, if we order our affairs on ruthless com- 
petition instead of mutual aid, then we will deserve all the misery 
that must inevitably follow and there will be nothing for us and for 
our children but more death my generation. 


THE END 
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